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PREFACE. 


The  reign  of  ROBERT  L  of  Scotland, 
sirtiamed  THE  BRUCE,  may  justly  be  ac- 
counted the  heroic  age  iti  Scots  History} 
more  especially  if  we  include  that  short  pe- 
riod before  his  accession,  during  which  the 
fenowned  Wallace  so  gloriously  reclaimed 
the  oppressed  liberties  of  his  country,  then 
pusillanimously  abandoned  by  its  degraded 
king,  John  Baliol,  and  despaired  of  by  all  the 
nobles  of  the  land. 

To  introduce  the  commencement  of  the 
Important  reign  which  forms  the  peculiar 
object  of  the  present  historical  attempt,  it 
appeared  requisite  to  deduce  the  connexion 
of  events  from  the  fatal  eca  in  1286,  when 
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the  pten^tQfexief{th  of  Alexandfr  III.  by 
interraptyin]^Hhe;yegular  series  of  descent  in 
the  Sodii  toj'ii;  fenjjlv ,  threatened  to  have  put  a 
a  close  for  ever  to  the  History  of  Scotland. 
That  preliminary'  period  includes  the  once 
highly  important  controversies,  respecting  the 
competition  for  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Scots, 
and  the  pretended  I'euclal  supremacy  of  the 
English  crown  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
assuredly  more  ancient  than  the  usurping 
paramount :  But,  as  forming  no  portion  of  the 
reign  of  Roberj,  this  introductory  part  of  the 
work  has  been  as  much  condensed  as  seemed 
consistent  witfi  its  object.  Previous  to  that 
preliminary  deduction,  it  has  likewise  been 
deemed  useful  and  proper  to  give  a  short,  yet 
clear,  genealogical  view  of  the  descent  of  the 
B.tuct  family,  from  its  earliest  appearance  in 
Britain  at  the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
down  to  the  patriot  king  and  hero  whose  reign 
is  attempted  to  be  commemorated  in  the 
present  work. 

Greatly  assisted,  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  the  narrative,  by  the  excellent  Annals 
of  Scotland  of  the  late  celebrated  Sir  Davip 
Dalr\  mpl£,  Bart.  Lord  Hailes  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  as  every  author  must  necessarily  be 
who  writes  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland  within 
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the  period  which  he  has  so  ably  illustrated ; 
it  has  unavoidably  happened  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  facts  and  observationsi  in  the  present 
work,  frequently  remains  with  little  alteration 
from  those  in  that  masterly  performance,  the 
first  and  best  of  its  kind  in  any  language. 
Yet  that,  highly  judicious  and  skilful  work-  is 
in  some  measure  an  epitome  or  text  book  of 
Scots  history^  comprising  an  extensive  period, 
from  the  accession  of  Malcolm  IIL  in  1057, 
to  the  demise  of  David  IL  in  1371,  extend- 
ing to  315  years ;  while  the  present  historical 
attem|>t  confines  its  direct  researches  to  the  ^ 
reign  of  Robfrt  I.  a  short,  but  eventful  period 
of  23  years,  2  mouths. ^nd  11  days;  and, 
with  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  prolixity,  near- 
ly equals  the  magnitude  of  the  Annals. 

In  composing  the  narrative  of  the  reign  of 
Robert  I.  the  immediate  and  peculiar  object 
of  attention,  the  whole  original  materials  em- 
ployed by  the  great  master  of  Scots  history. 
Lord  Hailes,  and  every  other  authentic  source 
of  information  which  could  be  procured,  Jiave 
been  diligently  studied ;  from  all  which  every 
circumstance,  incident,  or  explanation  that 
merited  attention,  has  been  carefully  added 
to  the  selection  of  events  contained  in  the 
Anuals.      Several  very   important  materials 
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have  been  employed  with  which  Lord  Hailes 
was  not  acquainted ;  more  particularly  those 
which  relate  to  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
in  13S8)  usually  called  the  treaty  of  Nor-» 
thampton;  and  likewise  respecting  several 
interesting  circnmstances  connected  with  the 
latter  days  of  the  illustrious  Robert*  For  the 
communication  of  these  documents,  the  author 
has  very  gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  high 
obligations  to  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  Depute 
Clerk  Register  for  Scotland,  who  liberally 
favoured  him  with  the  perusal  of  some  curious 
and  valuable  original  records,  now  in  progress 
towards  publication. 

In  the  course  of  this  attempt,  much  assist- 
ance has  likewise  been  derived  from  a  recent 
work  intitled  Caledonia^  which  will  remain  a 
rare  monument  of  deep  research  and  luminous 
illustration  of  Scots  antiquities,  so  long  as  the 
History  and  Topography  of  Scotland  posseses 
any  interest  among  the  learned.  To  George 
Chalmers,  Esq. ;  the  author  of  that  excellent 
work,  the  writer  of  what  is'  now  offered  to  the 
publichas  to  acknowledge,  with  the  utmost  gra- 
titude, many  important  obligations;  especially 
in  having  revised,  corrected,  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  interesting  sketch  of  the  genealo- 
gical deduction  of  the   Bruce  family  :  And 
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the  anthor  feels  infimte  satisfaction  in  making 
this  public  avowal  of  his  indelible  sense  of 
the  important  aid  he  has  received  on  all  occa-* 
sions  of  difficulty  from  that  gentleman. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  references 
are  made,  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
RoBEHT  I.  to  the  Mttrical  life  and  Acts  of 
Robert  Bruce  by  Barbouk:  And  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  these  references  apply 
to  the  edition  by  Pinkerton,  in  three  volumes 
croMm  octavo,  London  I790.  The  quotations, 
occasionally  interspersed  as  specimens  of  the 
language  of  Scotland  in  that  age,  have  been 
rendered  greatly  more  correct  than  in  the 
edition  of  P  iikerton,  by  means  of  the  Etyino^ 
logical  Dictionary  of  the  Scots  Language  ;  Dr 
Jamieson,  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
author  of  that  excellent  work,  having  care- 
fully collated  the  M.  S.  copy  of  Barbour  ia 
the  Advocates  Library  at  Edinburgh,  by  which 
he  has  corrected  innumerable  errors  in  the 
transcript  which  was  made  from  that  manu* 
script  for  Mr  Pinkerton. 

John  Barbouh,  or  Bakbar,  was  an  eminent 
Scots  poet,  historian,  and  divine,  and  appears 
to  have  been  born  at  Aberdeen  about  the 
year  ISSff,    or  1S30*.     Having  received  a 

•  Nicobon,  Sc  Hist-  Lib.  145. 
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learned  education,  he  entered  inteholy  orders, 
and  in  1356  was  promoted  to  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Aberdeen  *.  In  1 357,  he  received 
a  passport  fi'om  Edward  III.  to  continue  in 
force  for  one  year,  allowing  him  to  proceed  to 
Oxford  with  three  scholars  in  his  company, 
and  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  that  ancient 
seminary  f .  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
remained  there  only  a  short  time,  as  in  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  to  treat 
at  Edinburgh  for  the  ransom  of  David  II  J. 
In  1365,  he  had  a  passport  from  Edward 
III.  to  travel  through  England  with  six 
knights  in  his  company,  perhaps  only  horse- 
men, on  his  way  to  St  Denis  in  France,  near 
Paris  §.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  pension 
from  David  11.  which  he  procured  to  be 
settled  upon  an  hospital  in  his  native  city  of 
Aberdeen  ||.  According  to  his  own  account, 
his  metrical  history  of  Robert  I.  was  finished 
in  1375  *  •.  He  died  in  1396  f  t»  at  which 
time  he  must  have  attained  the  age  of  66  or 
70. 

•  Her.ry,  Hist,  of  Brir.  VIII.  249-  \  Foed.  Angl.  VI.  31. 
T  Id.  iU  §  Id.  ^'L  478.  ||  Tanner,  73-  *  ♦  Bruce 
XIIL700.        1 1  Chart  Aberd.   . 
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Born  about  tlie  close  of  the  reign  of  the 
great  and  good  king  whose  actions  he  has 
recorded  in  vernacular  poetry,  Barbour  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  contemporary 
historian ;  as,  in  his  early  manhood,  he  must 
haye  seen  and  conversed  with  many  persons 
who  were  witnesses  of  and  actors  in  the  great 
national  events  which  he  relates.  Had  he 
attended  to  the  chronology  of  these  events, 
his  work  would  have  been  invaluable ;  and 
such  as  it  is,  it  certainly  is  the  best  and  fullest 
record  of  the  times  we  now  possess.  Both 
Fordun  in  his  Scotichronicon,  and  Wynton 
in  his  Original  Chronicle  of  Scotland,  the 
former  in  Latin  prose,  the  latter  in  Scots 
metre,  honestly  acknowledge  that  they  de- 
cline entering  largely  into  the  history  of 
Robert  I*  because  that  portion  of  Scots  his- 
tory had  been  already  so  ably  executed  by 
Archdeacon  Barbour. 

The  references  in  the  following  work  to  the 
Chranique  de  Fromart  are  to  the  Paris  edition, 
in  four  volumes  folio  bound  in  two,  edited  by 
Sauvage  the  Royal  Historiographer  of  France. 
Those  references  which  apply  to  the  Annals 
of  Scotland  are  to  the  edition  of  Edinburgh, 
1797 fiii  three  volumes  octavo.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  particularize  the  editions 
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of  Other  works  which  have  been  consulted 
^  and  are  referred  to,  as  that  might  appear  a 
needless  and  boastful  display  of  industry  and 
research.  The  Historical  libraries  of  Bishop 
Nicolson  have  been  diligently  consulted  for 
indications  of  authorities ;  and  the  public  lib- 
raries of  Edinburgh,  more  especially  the  mag- 
nificent library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates^ 
and  the  national  Ruord  Office,  have  amply 
supplied  every  document  and  authority  that 
were  required. 

Upon  all  subjects  of  taste,  thece  must 
necessarily  be  considerable  differences  of 
opinion,  especially  in  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  mode  of  execution,  in  works  similar 
to  the  present.  In  digesting  the  plan  of  this 
work,  it  has  appeared  most  advisabk  to  place 
every  circumstance,  quotation,  illustration^ 
and  reflexion  in  the  text,  that  could  admit  of 
this  arrangement,  that  the  attention  of  read* 
ers  might  experience  the  smallest  possible 
interruption.  Several  of  the  most  celebrated 
modern  historians,  with  whom  the  author  of 
the  f)resent  work  makes  no  pretensions  of 
competition,  have  chosen  to  follow  a  very 
different  system,  by  placing  quotations,  illus- 
trations, and  discussions  in  notes,  or  in  de- 
tached disbertat^onsp      far  from   presuming 
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to  criticise,  or  even  to  vie  with  the  opinions 
and  modes  of  writing  of  these  deservedly 
admired  authors,  it  may  surely  be  permitted 
to  every  candidate  for  public  favour,  to  chuse 
the  plan  of  arrangement,  and  the  mode  of 
execution,  which  best  accord  with  his  own 
sentiments;  whether  as  influenced  by  the 
estimate  he  may  have  fotoed  of  his  own 
powers,  by  his  opinion  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  is  engaged,  or  by  his  judgment  and  taste 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  work  he  has 
undertaken. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  this  work, 
it  becomes  not  the  author  to  presume  on 
hazarding  any  remark.  In  forming  and  ar* 
ranging  the  collection  of  materials,  the  leisure 
and  solace  of  many  anxious  years  have  been 
employed;  and  in  endeavouring  to  convey  a 
clear,  consistent,  and  well  authenticated  nar- 
ration of  a  highly  important  and  most  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  history  of  his  country, 
in  plain  and  unadorned  language,  he  has 
exerted  his  utmost  diligence,  entirely  unbias-  * 
sad  by  any  preconceived  theory,  and  altogether 
uninfluenced  by  party  spirit:  And  he  now 
finally,  almost  with  reluctance,  consigns  his 
labours  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  public,  with 
much  deference,  yet  not  without  hope. 
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XT  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  genea-r 
logy  of  this  family  that,  of  nine  generations 
in  the  direct  descent,  from  its  original  ances« 
tor  who  first  settled  in  Britain,  to  the  illustri- 
ous restorer  of  Scots  independance,  both  in* 
eluded,  eight  should  have  borne  the  name  of 
Robert.  Hence  genealogical  writers  have 
^quently  conibunded  several  of  these  suo- 
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cessive  individuals  with  each  other,  and  have 
cgregiously  mistaken  the  true  line  of  filiation ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  caretiiUy 
and  satisfactorily  investigated  by  the  author 
of  Caledonia,  a  recent  work  of  singularly 
roeritorious  and  protbund  resenrch,  and  con- 
taining a  vast  and  valuable  fund  of  accurate 
and  interesting  information. 

In  okl  writings'and  provineiaI^ojiu?ncla- 
ture,  Brus,  Biuse,  Brwyse,  Bruyce,  Brutz, 
Braowsc,  Brois,  and  perliapsBryce  and  Brice, 
appear  to  have  been  all  one  name  clifFen  ntly 
spelled.  Moiiern  France  still  has  Bruyce, 
Bioix,  andBi^u^{;\yb^h  u^y  ^aye  the  same 
oriirin,  as  the  anciestof  of  our  royal  Bruc£ 
fan:ily  certainly  came  from  fcliat  country  in  the 
eleventh  century;  and  4lie  Bame  was  probably 
derived  from  the  appellation  of  their  original 
residence  or  possession  in  France.  In  modern 
provincial  dialect,  especially  on  the  borders 
of  Eugiand  and  ScotUnd,  tlie  name  has  i)een 
coiiupted,  at  least  orally,  iiito  .  B*x)wia,  and 
Bi  e  w  is.  I  n  tJbe  Fotdera  >V»gUa«r,  tlie  oaioo  erf 
tlie  ;^reat  and  good  king  BoBBftT  h  uni&nn* 
ly  dc  BruSy  and  tkt  Br:uy$e  \A  tia  M.  8.  copy 
o^  Barbour  m  the  hxinAty  Qf  the  Arivocalies 
at  jtklinbuv^h  hruce  is  \\if\  roukrn  Jonn  of 
the.  uufue*  . i iifi . aiiPicDt  Hubiix.  or  territorial 
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prefix  dcj  of,  often  in  old  Scots  tht,  and  some- 
times o\  13  now  omitted  in  Britain,  except  in 
a  few  rare  instances ;  though  still  preserved 
in  several  of  the  continental  states  of  Europ© 
in  various  forms,  as  de,  k,  de  ia,  von^  van,  and 
van^der,  all  signifying  ef.  ;  -        ^ 

I.  Among  the  Norman  and  Frendi  hartos  ^  j^ 
and  knights  who  followed  the  standard  of  io6£. 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  in  Ids  conquest; 
of  £ngland,  in  1066^  Robert  de  Brus  appears 
to  have  b^en  a  distinguished  character,  and 
to  have  libe;rally  shared  in  the  favour  and  ma» 
nificenoe  of  that  conqueror,  from  whom  h^ 
obtained  vei^  exteasive  estates  in  remunera** 
tion  of  his  services ;  insomnch  that, .  at  the 
epoch  of  the  demise  of  William,  this  great 
baron  M^as  possessed  of  no  fewer  ili\dxi  forty^ 
(hre^  manors  in  the  east  ami  west  ridings  of 
Yorkshire,  and  J^ty^m  in  the  north  ridings 
pne  of  which,  named  Skelton,  appears  to 
liave  long  been  the  principal  English  residence 
of  his  dc?6cendants,  while  the  Abbey  of  Gys- 
burn  in  Cleveland  was  the  burial  place  of  the 
'  family*. 

^  Kclhams  I)omcad&^wN|-Cttl,edoDia,  L  569* — Dugd# 
Baron^  I.  447* 
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A-  D-  Tlicfe  IS  reason  to  conclude  that  more  than 
^^  ■  one  person  of  this  name  carried  arms  in  the 
Norman .  conquest  of  England ;  as,  in  the 
Collectanea  of  Leland  the  antiquary,  there 
is  a  list  of  part  of  the  leaders  who  came  over 
with  William,  in  which  is  the  following: — 
^'  Ia  sires  de  Breaus  e  due  sens  des  homtz*'' * 
In  this  passage  U  sires  is  obviously  in  the 
pluraly  and  probably  signifies  the  lords,  or 
knights  rather,  of  Bruce.  Their  contingent 
of  m^en  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred ;  and  it  singularly  happens  that  no  other 
contingent  is  specified  in  the  ancient  docu- 
ment recorded  by  Leland.  However  this 
may  have  been,  we  only  know  of  Robert  de 
Bnis  having  acquired  an  establishment  in 
England,  as  already  particularized^ 

The  same  person  is  most  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  have  acquired  the 
lordship  of  Annandale,  and  other  estates  in 
Scotland!;  confounding,  from  identity  of 
names,  the  father  with  the  son,  as  will  dis- 
tinctly appear  in  the  next  step  of  this  deduc- 
tion. 

2.  Robert,  his  son,  having  resided  at  the 
court  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  where  earl 

*  Leland,  Collectanea,  I.  202.    f  Mart.  Atcfaiev.  II.  276. 
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David,  afterwards  king  of  Scots ,  long  dwelt,    a.  n. 
a  close  intimacy  appears  to  have  been  formed     ^^^• 
between  them,  both  nearly  of  an  age;    and 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  II 24,      i]24i 
David  made  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Annan- 
dale  to  his  friend  Robert  de  flrus  *. 

This  second  Robert  de  Bras,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
Britain,  married  Agnes  the  daughter  of  Fulk 
Paynel,  with  whom  he  obtained  the  manor  of 
Carleton,  and  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  :-^ 
1.  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  the  Braces  of 
Skeltpn  in  England,  and,  i.  Robert,  tke  an- 
cestor of  the  Bruces  of  Annandale  in  Scotland. 
He  had  likewise  a  daughter  Agatha,  who 
was  married  to  Ralph  the  son  of  Kibald  de 
Middleham  in  Yorkshire,  receiving  from  her 
father,  in  free  marriage,  the  manor  of  Dilwick 
in  Hertness. 

In  1128,  this  second  Robert  Bruce  founded  ^^g^ 
a  monastery  of  Canons  regular  at  Gysburn, 
which  he  endowed  with  extensive  estates  and 
ample  grants,  Agnes  his  wife,  and  Adam  his 
eldest  son,  giving  their  assent  to  the  endow- 
ment f.     He  gave  also  the  church  of  Middle- 

*  Caledonia,  i.  569*  quoting  Chart.  Antiqv.  Bibl.  Harl* 
t  Dugd.  Monast,  II.  147*  148. 
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A-  D.  burgh  and  some  lands  to  the  monks  of 
^*^*-  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  Gysburn 
at  Whitby  *.  He  likewise  granted  his  manors 
of  Appleton  and  Hornby,  with  other  lands, 
to  the  monks  of  St  Mary  at  York  f . 
1158.  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  the 
standard,  in  1138,  this  Robert  Bruce,  then 
described  as  an  aged,  wise,  eloquent,  and 
opulent  baron,  renounced  his  allegiance  for 
Annandale  to  king  David  I.  because  he  was 
unable  to  prevail  upon  his  old  friend  and  be- 
nefactor to  make  peace  with  England  :|;. 

As  already  mentioned,  historians  have  con- 
founded these  two  last  heads  of  the  Bruce 
family  with  each  other;  not  considering  that 
he  who  carried  arms  at  the  conquest,  in  1066, 
even  if  then  in  very  early  manhood,  must  at 
the  least  have  nearly  reached  an  hundred 
years  of  age  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
standard  in  1138,  seventy-two  years  after- 
wards. In  full  proof  that  this  Robert  Bruce 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  same  person 
with  the  Robert  of  Domesday-book,  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  grown  up   from 

•    •  Dugd.  Moaast.1, 413.  f  J^- 1-  388—391. 
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youth  to  old  iage  in  the  most  intitnate  habits     A-  !>• 
of  friendship  with  David  I.  against  whoih  he 
now  appeared  in  arms  •. 

A  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances 
occurred  on  occasion  of  the  battle  of  the 
Standard.  Robert  de  Bruce  and  Bernard  de 
Baliol,  both  of  them  English  barons  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  and  both  of  them  under 
allegiance  to  David  I.  for  estates  which  they 
had  received  from  his  bounty  in  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  were  jointly  deputed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  English  army,  previous  to  the 
battle,  to  endeavour  to  make  peace  with  the 
Scots  king ;  and,  being  unsuccessful  in  their 
mission,  both  of  them  renounced  the  allegi- 
ance which  they  had  sworn  to  him  for  their 
Scots  possessions^  yet  these  descended  to  the 
posterity  of  bothf.  These  Anglo-Norman- 
Scots  barons  certainly  were  the  direct  pro- 
genitors of  the  two  rival  femilies  of  Bruce  and 
Baliol,  who  contended  for  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land an  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after- 
wards. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  this  secotid 
Robert  Bruce  seems  to  have  entirely  confined 
himself  to  his  paternal  estate  of  Gysburn  in 

•  An:ofS€.1.86.  f  Id.  ib. 
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A.  D,     Yorkshire,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards,  iu 

1141.        j,^,  • 

From  the  second  Robert  Bruce,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  two  great  families  were 
descended ;  one  in  England,  and  the  other  in 
Scotland.  Previously  to  continuing  the  gene- 
alogical view  of  the  second,  or  Scota  branch 
of  Annandale,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
concise  account  of  the  elder,  or  English  branch 
of  Skelton.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  a 
variety  of  English  records  and  authorities, 
which  were  examined  by  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale,  and  are  quoted  by  him  in  his  two  valua- 
ble works,  the  Monasticon  Angliae,  and  the 
Baronage  of  England;  all  of  which  reci- 
procally confirm  and  site  confirmed  by  tlie 
deductions  in  Caledonia  f;  and  distinctly 
shew  that  Abercromby  has  been  egregiously 
mistaken  in  his  endeavours  to  elucidate  this 
subject  p 
U6u  Adam,  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  Robert 
Bruce,  as  already  mentioned,  succeeded  to 
the  extensive  estates  of  his  father  in  York- 
shire, and  became  the  progenitor  of  the 
English  family  of  Bruce  of  Skelton.  He 
married  Juletta,  the  daughter  of  William  de 

•Calcdon.1.  5^9.    t  Id.  iU    I  Mail- Atcb.  IL  27*. 
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Arches,  and  widow  of  R.  de  Hamvill.     He     A.  D» 
fpuQded  the  priory  of  Ho  ton  in  Yorkshire,      *^*^* 
apd  gave  some  lands  to  the  l^nights  templars* 
He  died  in  1162,  and  was  buried  atGysburn.       1162. 

This  Adam  Bruce  of  Skelton  was  succeed- 
ed by  bis  son  and  heir,    the  second   Adam 
Bruce,  who  died  in  1186,  leavings  son  and      nsj. 
heir,  Peter,  and  a  daughter  Isabel,  wbo  mar- 
ried Henry  de  Percy. 

Peter  Bruce,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  second 
Adam,  was  twice  married.  The  name  of  his 
£rst  wife  was  Joan,  by  wliom  he  had  no  male 
issue.  After  her  death,  he  married  Agnes, 
the  sister  of  William  le  Gros,  earl  of  Albe- 
marle, and  widow  of  William  de  Romara, 
earl  of  Lincoln  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and 
heir,  Peter.  This  first  Peter,  the  son  of  Adam,  ^^^*' 
died  in  January  152  J  2,  and  was  buried  at 
Gysburn. 

The  second  Peter  Bruce  of  Skelton  was  one 
of  the  barons  who  took  up  arms  against  king 
John.  He  married  Helewlse,  one  of  the  sisters 
and  coheiressesof  William  de  Lancaster,  baron 
of  Kendal,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir,  1222, 
likewise  Peter ;  and  died  in  or  before  1222. 

The  third  Peter  Bruce  married,  in   1237, 
Hilaria,  the  daughter  of  Peter  de  Mauley,  and 

Vol.  L  c 
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A.  D.     died  in  1241 ;  when  he  was  sifcceeded  by  bis 

^^*^'      son  and  heir,  the  fourth  Peter  Bruce,  whor  in 

1269.      IS69  was  constable  of  Scarborough  castle,  and 

1271.     died  in  1S71  without  issne.     His  estates  were 

shared   among   hia  four   sisters:  Agnes,  the 

wife  of  Walter  de   Fauconberg;    Lucia,  the 

wife  of  Marniaduke  de  Tweng ;  Margaret,  the 

wife  of  Robert  de  Ros :  and  Laderina,  the 

wife  of  John  de  Bcllew. 

Having  thus  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the 
elder  English,  or  Skelton  branch  of  the  Bruce 
family,  for  the  particulars  of  which  we  are 
entirely  indebted  to  the  author  of  Caledonia, 
we  return  to  the  deduction  of  the  younger, 
or  Scots  branch  of  Annandale,.  as  descended 
from  the  younger  son  of  the  tsecond  Robert. 
\  3.  Robert  Bruce,  younger  son  of  the  second 
Robert  and  called  le  Meschin,  or  the  cadet, 
from  that  circumstance,  enjoyed  the  Scots 
estate  from  the  surrender  of  his  father,  and 
carried  on  the  male  line  of  the  family  in  Scot- 
land as  Lord  of  Annandale  *.  It  is  said  that 
he  received  the  transfer  of  Annandale  from 
his  father  immediately  before  the  battle  of  the 
Standard  f .  And  it  is  alleged  that  he  fought 
iti  the  battle  against  the  English,  and  became 

•  Caledonia,  I.  569.  f  An.  of  ScotU  I.  1 5^. 
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hrisotier  to  his  own  father  •.  This  ^Air</ Robert  A  D.- 
Bruce  flourished  long  in  Scotland,  during  the 
reigns  of  David  L  Malcolm  IV.  and  William 
the  Lion.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  said  to 
have  been  Euphemia ;  but  of  what  family  does 
not  appeal*  t*  He  is  mentidned  as  having  paid 
at  one  time  an  hundred  shillings  to  the  Eng*  |]^|^ 
lish  Exchequer,  as  escuage  for  the  manor  of 
Hert,  and  the  territory  of  Hertnessj  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham;}:.  Some  genealo^sts 
have  ignofantly  confounded  this  third  Robert 
with  his  father  and  son,  and  have  never  been 
conscious  of  his  existence^  though  records 
still  extant  point  him  out  distinctly  during, 
at  least  thirty  years  possession  of  Annandale ; 
in  which  period  he  is  found  compounding  a 
dispute  with  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  respect* 
ing  the  right  of  patronage  to  some  churches 
in  Annandale,  and  conferring  gifts  on  the 
monks  of  Holmcultram,  which  were  after* 
wards  confirmed  by  his.  son,  the  fourth 
Robert  §^ 

4.  Robert  Brace  his  son^  the  fourth  succes- 
sively of  the  same   name,  succeeded  to  the 

c8 
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A.  I>     lordship  of  Arinandale  •  William  the  Lion  gave 

1183*  • 

him  to  wife  in  1183  his  natural  daughter  Im^ 
bel.  !•  On  occasion  of  this  marriage,  William 
the  Lion  gave  him  the  manor  of  Hattwhistle 
in  Tyndale  of  Northumberland ;  after  which 
grant  he  confimied  to  the  monks  of  Arbroath 
the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Haltwhistle, 
which  had  been  previously  granted  to  them 
by  king  William  :J;j  and  this  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Isobel  and  her  second  husband 
Robert  de  Ros§.  This  manor  of  Haltwhistle 
appears  to  have  continued  in  possession  of 
the  Bruces  of  Annandale;  as,  when  Robert  of 
Anuandale  the  competitor  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward I.  m  1296,  that  king  issued  writs  to  several 
Sheriffs  in  Scotland  for  the  restitution  of  his 
property,  and  also  a  writ  to  to  the  BailifFof  Tyn- 
dale,  for  the  restitution  of  his  lands  in  that 
district  ||.  This  fourth  Robert  Bruce  bestowed  the 
patronage  of  several  churches  in  Annandale  on 
11  ^  themonksof  Gysbum  ♦*  He  died  in  1 191  ; 
and  his  widow  was  soon  afterwards  bestowed 
in  a  second  marriage,  by  the  king  her  father, 
on  Robert  de  Ross. 

*  Caledonia,  I.  569.  f  Id.  ib.  Chron.  Mailr.  175. 
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5.  William  Bruce  succeeded  in  the  lordship     A.  D. 
of  Aunandale  to  his  father  the  fourth  Robert. 

He  gave  to  the  canons  of  Gysburn  some  lands 
on  the  south  of  the  chapel  of  St  Hilda  at  Har- 
tlepool *.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Richard  I. 
A.  D.  1197 — 8,  he  gave  a  fine  of  twenty  ^^97* 
piarks,  equal  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  our 
present  money  of  accounti  to  be  exempted 
from  going  beyond  sea ;  the  king  being  then 
in  Normandy.  From  king  John,  he  received 
a  grant  empowering  him  to  hold  a  weekly 
market  on  Wednesday,  at  his  manor  of  Har- 
tlepool t«  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  record- 
ed.    He  died  in  IS  15. 

6.  Kohevtj  Jifth  of  the  name,  succeeded  to  1215, 
bis  father  William.  He  married  Isobel,  second 
daughter  of  David  earl  of  Huntington,  the 
younger  brother  of  William  the  Lion  Icing  of 
Scots,  Owing  to  this  marriage,  which  intro- 
duced the  legitimate  royal  blood  of  Scotland 

into  the  Bruce  family,  their  son,  the  sixth 
Robert  Bruce,   entered  into  competition  for 
the  crown,  which  was  afterwards  acquired  by 
their  illustrious  great-grand-son.  , 
c  3 

♦  Dugd.  Baron.  T.  44?.  t  W«  ib. 
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A.  D.         This  ffth  Robert  Bruce  flourished  under 
'^^^'     Alexander  II      Between  the  6th  April  1215 
and  6th  April  1216,  king  John  confirmed  to 
him  the  grant  which  he  had  made  to  his  father, 
of  a  weekly  market  at  Hartlepool,  and  he  far- 
ther granted  him  the  privilege  of  a  yearly  fair 
9t  the  same  place,  to  be  held  on  the  feast  of 
St  I^wrence  and  the  two  following  days  *. 
This  Robert  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Gys- 
bum  the  patronages  of  the  churches  in  Annan- 
dale,  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  his 
grandfather  the  fourth  Robert  ^ruce.    This 
eharter  is  witnessed  by  William  de  Brus  and 
John  de  Brusf*     He  likewise  confirmed  a 
grant  of  four  bovates  or  oxgangs  of  land, 
which  bad  been  made  to  the  same  monks  by 
his  relation  Matildis;};.    He  was  one  of  the 
Scots  magnates  or  great  barons  who  attended 

12^1^  Alexander  II.  fo  York  \x\  1221,  and  witnessed 
the  endowment  which  that  king  made  upon 

1245.  bis  queen  Johanna.  §•  He  died  in  1245.  His 
vridow  survived  him  about  six  years,  and  they 
were  both  buried  in  the  church  of  the  abbey 
of  Saltrey  near  Stilton  in  HuntingtonshireQ. 

*  Diigd.  Baron,  I*  449*  Claus.  Roll  17th  John.  f  Dagd* 
Monasr.  IL  151.  |  Id.  ibid*  152-  j  Foed.  AngL  I-  25& 
n  Caledonia^  1.570. 
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7,  Rdbert,  sixth  of  the  name,  succeeded  to  A.  D. 
the  lordship  of  Annandale,  on  the  death  of  his  '  • 
father.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  married 
Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Glare,  earl 
of  Gloucester*.  This  able  and  powerful 
nobleman  acted  a  conspicjious  part  in  all  the 
transactions  of  Scotland  during  a  long  and 
eventful  series  of  years.  After  the  death  of 
his  mother  in  1251,  he  had  livery  of  her  lands  ^2^*- 
in  Ehigland,  which  extended  to  ten  knights 
feesf.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  by  Henry 
IL  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  and  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Carlisle  p  In  the  same  year,  being 
then  in  the  fiiU  vigour  of  life,  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  fifteen  regents  or  guardi- 
ans, to  whom  the  government  of  Sycotland  was 
confided  during  tlie  minority  of  Alexander 
IIL  and  he  acted  as  the  leader  of  a  party  in 
the  interest  of  Henry  king  of  England,  in 
opposition  to  another  great  faction  of  the 
Scots  nobles,  then  arranged  under  the  influ^ 
ence  of  the  chief  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Cumyn  $•  In  1260  he  attended  the  king  and  ^260* 
queen  ot  Scots  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land. The  letter  of  Henry  HI  dated  6th 
C4 

•  Caledonia,  I.  570.    f   Du  -  i.B  i  ..u.  I.  450-     J  Id.  ib. 
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A.D.  March  ia6b,  to  the  king  of  Scots,  in  fkvour 
John  de  Cheyan,  who  had  been  nominated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow  by  the  pope,  is 
subscribed  by  the  queen  of  Scotland,  by 
Robert  de  Bruys^  and  the  wlwle  Scots  coun- 

1264-  cil*  In  1264,  in.  conjunction  with  John 
Cumyn  ^nd  John  Baliol,  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  Scots  faction,  he  led  an  army  into 
England  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  III.  then 

1267*  involved  in  war  with  his  nobles.  In  1867f  he 
^as  again  appointed  governor  of  the  castle 
of  Carlisle.  He  was  one  of  the  magnates  of 
Scotland  in  the  Convention  at  Scone,  on  the 

1 284.  5th  February  1 283-4,  who  declared  the  right  of 
Margaret,  Princess  of  Norway,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  III.  to  succeed  to  the  throne^ 

isas.     In    1S84  and   1285,  he  again  executed  the 

1286.  office  of  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  J.  In  1286, 
he  entered  into  an  association  at  Turnberry 
castle  with  several  powerful  barons,  to  adhere 
to  and  support  the  person  who  should  obtait\ 
the  crown  of  Scotland  in  right  of  blood  after 
the  demise  of  Alexander  III  J.  Near  the 
close  of  a  long  life  of  active  interference  in 
all  the  political  transactions  of  his  country, 

•  Fucd.  Angl,  1. 698.        t  Calt'donia,  I.  570.        J  Dug4. 
Baron,  I-  450.        §  Symson,  Hist,  of  Stew-  78* 
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and  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  eighty  one,  a.  D. 
he  engaged  in  the  competition  for  the  vacant  ^^^** 
throne  of  Scotland  against  his  cousin  John 
Baliol  and  others.  Being  unsuccessful,  he 
resigned  all  his  rights  and  claims  to  his  son 
Robert,  earl  of  Carrick,  and  retired  to  his 
castle  of  Lochmaben  in  Annandale,  giving  up 
all  connexion  with  public  affairs.  On  the 
ISth  December  1294,  while  residing  at  Loch-  i^94^ 
maben^  he  granted  a  charter  confirming  a 
convention  which  had  been  entered  into  be* 
tween  the  Monks  of  Melros  and  those  of 
}iolmcultrum  about  the  lands,  fishings^  and 
saltworks  of  Raitipatrick  on  the  Sol  way; 
which  charter  is  witnessed  by  his  son  Robert 
de  Brus  earl  of  Karric,  Roger  de  Kirkpatrick, 
and  others  •  He  died  at  Lochmaben  castl6 
in  Annandale,  on  Good-friday  in  1295,  aged  ^295.- 
eighty-fiveyears,  and  was  buried  at  Gysburn  f : 
If,  as  asserted,  he  was  85  at  his  death  in  1295, 
he  must  have  been  born  in  1210,  five  years 
before  the  death  of  his  grandfather*  He  was 
Survived  by  his  second  wife  Christian. 

8.  Robert,  the  sefoenth  of  this  name,  his  son 
succeeded  to  his  power  and  pretensions.  He 
is  said  to  have  accompanied  St  Lewis  king  of 

•  Dugdt  Monast.  V-  App.  28ft       f  Dug^*  Baron.  I  450^ 
Caledonia,  I.  57K 
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A«D«     France,  on  his  last  expedition  against  the 

'*^-      infidels*  :  But  he  certainly  followed  the  ban- 

UGg.     ners  of  Edward  in   1^69  into  Palestine,  and 

was  ever  afterwards  much  regarded  by  that 

prince  f. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  crusade, 
1271.  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  married 
Margaret  couqtess  of  Carrick  in  her  own 
right;  and  thereby  became  earl  of  Carrick, 
according  to  thp  courtesy  of  Scotland  %*  The 
circumstances  attending  this  marriage  were 
singular,  Happening  to  meet  Robert  while 
hunting  in  her  domains,  the  countess  became 
enamoured  of  him ;  and,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  violence,  led  him  to  her  castle  of 
Tumberry,  where  they  were  married  a  few 
days  afterwards,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  either  party,  and  without  the 
requisite  consent  of  the  king  of  Scots,  who 
ipfimediately  seized  her  castle  and  estates,  till 
she  had  atoned  by  a  fine  for  her  feudal  de* 
lipquenc}  §.  The  pretended  constraint  em- 
.  ployed  to  effectuate  this  marriage  was  assur* 
edly  concerted,  with  a  view  to  screen  the 
husband  from  the  legal  consequences  of  car* 

•  Caledonia,  I.  571.     t  Mart-  Atcli.  II.  S^S*     %  Id.  ib- 
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ry  ing  off  an  heiress  under  the  wardship  of  the  A.  D. 
crown.  The  heiress  ran  away  with  him.  Si- 
milar contrivances  have  often  been  resorted 
to,  even  in  modem  times,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose of  eluding  the  legal  penalties  attendant 
upon  carrying  off  an  heiress  under  tutelage. 

This  seventh  Robert  Bruce,  though  by  no 
pieans  of  equal  talents  with  his  father  and 
eldest  son,  acted  ^  conspicuous  part  in  the 
traQsactions  of  his  age  and  country.    In  the 
life  time  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  in    . 
1£78  commissioner  to  do  homage,  in  the  name     ^^^ 
of  Alexander  IIL  for  the  lands  held  by  that 
sovereign  in  England  *•    As  earl  of  Carrick, 
he  engaged  in   1884,  along  with  the  other     ^^^^ 
Scots  nobles,  to  acknowledge  the  infant  Mar* 
garet  of  Norway  as  heiress  and  successor  to 
her  grandfather  Alexander  Illf-     And  he 
sat  in  the  fatal  convention  of  Brigham^  now 
named  Birgham,  when  the  safety  and  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  were  compromised  and     1290« 
committed  to  extreme  hazard;^-     ^^  199^9     ^^92^ 
just  before  the  accession  of  John  Baliol,  he 
lost  his  wife;  and  immediately  afterwards  re- 
ijigned  her  earldom  of  Carrick  to  his  eldest 

•  Caledon,  I.  571-  f  ^^'  «b.       *  t  W-  >b. 
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A-  !>•  son  RoBert,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age*. 
.  '  After  the  death  of  his  ftther,  he,  as  lord  of 
Annandale,  and  his  son  as  earl  of  Carrick, 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  as  king  both  of 
Scotland  and  England;  John  fialiol  having 
been  previously  deposed.  After  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Dunbar,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
died  in  1304;  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Holmcultrumf, 

By  his  wife,  Margaret,  countess  of  Carrick, 
he  had  twehe  children;  five  sons  and  seveii 
daughters  I.  Robert,  the  eldest  son,  but  not 
the  first  born  child,  afterwards  king  of  Scots. 
S.  Edward,  made  Lord  of  Galloway  and  earl 
of  Carrick  by  his  brother  the  king,  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Dundalk  on  the  5th  October  1318, 
leaving  no  lawfiil  issue.  3.  4.  Thomas  and 
Alexander,  were  taken  prisoners  in  Galloway 
on  the  9th  February  1307,  and  were  put  to 
death  at  Carlisle  by  order  of  Edward  I.  5  Ni- 
gel, ol*  Niel,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Kildrum- 
roie  castle  in  J  306,  and  put  to  death  at  Ber- 
wick by  order  of  Edward. 

His  seven  daughters  were :  1.  Isobel,  who 
was  his  first  born  child,  married,  1st,  Thomas 
Randolph  of  Strathdon,  Chamberlain  of  Scot- 

♦  Caledonia,  !•  572^         1  Id.  ib. 


laqd»  ^y  whom  she  had  Thomas  Randolph,     a.  jy. 
who  was  uiad^  earl  of  Moray  and  lord  of  An-     ^^^R 
napdalc  and  Man  by  his  uncle  Robert  I.   She 
married,  Sdly,  the  earl  of  Athole;  and,  3dly, 
Alexander  Bruce*.    2.  Mary  married,  1st,  Sir 
Niel  Campbell  of  Lochow,  and,  fidly,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Fraaer  of  Cowie,  Chamberlain  of  Scot-- 
land  t*     This  lady,  in  the  autumn  of  1306,  a-^ 
long  with  the  second  wife  of  her  brother  king 
Robert  and  the  daughter  of  his  first  marriage, 
was  seized  at  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Puthac  at 
Tain  by  the  earl  of  Ross,  who  delivered  them 
to  the  English.     Mary  Bruce  was  ordered  by 
Edward  I.  to  be  confined  in  a  cage  in  the 
castle  of  Roxburgh  :|:.     She  continued  in  this 
barsh  duress  till  July  IS  10,  when  she  was  ex- 
changed  for   nine    English   prisoners^      3. 
Christian  married,  Jst,  Gratney  earl  ot  Marr, 
gdly,  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  wlio  was  put  to 
death  at  Dumtries  in   1 306  by  order  i)f  Ed- 
Ward  I.  Sdly,  Sir  Andrew  Momy  of  Both  well, 
who  afterwards  became  Governor  of  Scotland 
during  the  miuprity  ot  David  II.     This  lady 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  English  in  1306  at 
Kildrummie,  and  was  ordered  to   be  kept  in 

Robertsons  Index,  p..  13.        iUp  19  and  26.       J  Focd. 
'  Angl.  M.  lOU.  §  Rot,  Scot.  64.  So. 
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A.  T).     safe  custody  in  England  *,  where  she  remaixH 
J«9&      ^  ^\\\  tijg  ^j  Qf  1314^  ^1,^  gjj^  ^^5  ^3^. 

changed  for  some  of  the  prisoners  taken  by 
the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  4. 
Matilda  married  Hugh  Rossf.  5.  Elizabetli 
married  Sir  William  Dishington  of  Ardross. 
6.  Margaret  married  Sir  William  Carlyle,  or 
Karlo^  of  Tortherwald  :J;.  7*  ♦^****  mar- 
ried Sir  David  de  Brechin ;  and  the  son  of 
this  marriage  was  executed  for  concealing  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king  his  uncle. 

9.  Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Carrick^ 
ei^AMof  this  name,  and  eighth  lord  of  Annan- 
dale  in  the  Bruce  family,  and  earl  of  Carrick 
in  right  of  his  mother,  succqeded  to  all  the 
honours,  possessions,  and  claims  of  his  lather 
and  grandfather,  and  immediately  afterwards 
got  livery  of  his  fathers  lands  in  England,  and 
seisin  of  those  in  Scotland  §.  In  his  youth  he 
is  said  to  have  been  page  to  Edward  1 0. 

His  actions  form  the  principal  object  of  the 
following  work,  and  do  not  therefore  require 
to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  He  was  born  on 
the  nth  July  1274.    Became  earl  of  Carrick^ 

•Foed.  Angl.  II.  10  14»        f  Robertaoas  Index,  p.  2. 
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by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  resigna-     A.  ft 
tion  of  his  father,  in  1292.  Lord  of  Annandale, 
in  1304,  by  the  death  of  his  father.     Ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  Scotland,  in  right  of  his 
great  grandmother,  in  1306.      And,  after  a      13^ 
glorious  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  died  in 
1329,    universally  beloved    and    deeply   re-      ^^' 
gretted  by  his  subjects,  and   long  and  justly 
revered  by  his  grateful  country. 

Owing  to  the  almost  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  name  of  Robert  in  the  Bruce  family,  with 
one  solitary  exception  in  nine  successive  gene- 
rations, during  263  years,  historians  and  genea- 
logists have  fallen  into  Strang^  and  absurd 
confusions^  in  attempting  to  deduce  the  re^ 
9pective  descents.  Thus,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  the  Robert  Bruce  who  acquired  the 
lordship  of  Annandale,  and  who  fought  on  the 
English  side  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  has 
been  ignorantly  identified  with  him  who  fol« 
lowed  William  of  Normandy  to  the  conquest 
of  England ;  and  the  same  person  has  been 
confounded  with  his  own  second  son,  who 
established  the  Bruce  family  permanently  in 
Scotland. 

Tlie  three  last  Roberts,  likewise,  have  beea 
sometimes  most  unaccountably  and  almost  in- 
explicably confoanded  with  each  otlier^  and 
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A.  fi«  partly  identified  with  the  immediately  preced- 
^^^**  ing  Robert,  who  introduced  the  royal  blood 
of  Scotland  into  this  family.  Thus,  jBuchan- 
an  says : — **  Robert  Bruce,  who  married  Isa- 
"  bella,  second  daughter  of  David  earl  of 
**  Huntington,  had  a  son,  Robert,  who 
**  married  Martha,  countess  of  Carrick,  of 
"  whom  was  bom  Robert  who  became  King  V 
In  this  erroneous  genealogy,  the  competitor, 
who  was  lord  of  Annandale  for  fifty-  one  years, 
is  entirely  omitted.  Even  the  celebrated 
Hume,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  History  of 
England,  strangely  considered  Robert  king  of 
Scots  as  the  son,  instead  of  the  grandson  of 
the  competitor;  but  the  error  wa^  corrected 
in  his  last  editions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  any  farther  on 
this  subject.  The  foregoing  deduction  has 
been  carefully  formed  upon  the  most  authentic 
and  incontestible  authorities,  guided  by  the 
luminous  researches  of  the  two  greatest  and 
most  successful  investigators  of  Scots  antiqui- 
ties, the  authors  of  the  Annals  of  Scotland 
and  of  Caledonia.  The  latter  of  these  authors, 
George  Chalmers,  Esq.  has  most  obligingly 
condescended  to  revise,  correct,  and  enlarge 

•  Ren  Scot.  Hist.  VIII.  vii. 
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this  geuealpgical  deduction,  besides  some  o-  A.  D. 
thcr  inestimable  assistances  already  acknow-  ^^^^" 
ledged  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  for  which 
the  author  is  altogether  unable  to  express  his 
sense  of  gratitude  in  adequate  terras.  The 
subsequent  concise  genealogical  scheme,  or 
tree,  will  render  the  steps  of  the  preceding  ac- 
count sufficiently  obvious  at  one  glance.  In 
this  tree,  the  immediate  descendants  of  king 
Robert  L  are  added;  who  will  be  more 
particularly  considered  after  narrating  the 
demise  of  that  great  and  good  prince  th6 
second  founder  of  the  Scots  monarchy,  and 
the  FATHER  of  the  liberties  and  independence 
of  his  country. 


ERRATA. 

As  the  author  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  piess,  the 
following  errors  have  escaped  notice* 

Vol-  !• 
p.  132.  h  1  S.ybr  statutes,  rfotf  statues. 
512.  is  erroneously  numbered,  521. 
In  pages  512.  513.  514.  517*  518.  the  date  of  the  yearb 
made  1314.  instead  of  1315. 

Vol.  II. 
p.   79»  marginal  date,  y&r  1307,  read  1317*     ^ 
104.    1.  22.  for  1817,  read  1317- 
215.  —  17»  —  hooks,  —  hoops. 
223.  ^  14.  — Milton,  —  Mitton. 
232.  —  idi,  —  Mowat,  —  Muschet* 
353.  —  6.  contributes,   —  contributed. 
428.  —  26  —  skin,     —  shin. 
JihX  \  ^  marginal  date, ybr  A.  D.  17.  read  1327» 
440. 1.  19* /or  prescribed,  reiic^  preserved* 
i507r— 22.—  Archibald  —     William* 
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HETROSPECnVE  VIFAV  OF  THE  HISTORY  Ol 
SCOTLAND:  FROM  THf.  DEMISE  OF  ALEXAN- 
DER  III.  i6th  MARCFl  1286;  TO  THE  ACCES- 
SION OF  ROBERT  I.  '27rn  MARCH  130C. 


Vol.  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ft£TR08P£CTlVE  VIEW  OF  THE  HI8T0RT  OJT 
SCOTLAND;  FROM  THE  DEMISE  OF  AL£X« 
ANDER  III.  16tH  march  1286;  TO  THE  AC- 
CESSION OF  ROBERT  I.   e7TH  MARCH   1300. 


SECTION  I. 


A.Ot 


Fnm  the  Jkmi$e  ^  Alexander  IIL  l6ik  March  12S6;  f^ 
that  of  hii  Orandangkter  and  Succeiwr  Margaret^  com* 
monfy  caUed  the  Maiden  of  Norwoy^  in  September  1290, 

2\lexand£R,  the  Third  of  that  name,  King 
ot  Scots,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  horseback,      i^^C- 
near  Kinghom  in  Fife,  on  the  l6th  March   ^^^^^' 
1286*.     In  him  ended,  most  unfortunately 
lor  his  country,  the  male  line  of  a  long  race 
of  Kings,  who  had  reigned  over  the  Scots 
nation,  from  Fergus  the  son  of  Ere,  whose 
A2 
*  Anii.ofScotl.1.  201. 
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A.  D,      reign  is  supposed ,  to  have  begun  about  the 

1286.     ygar  503  of  the  Christian  era  •. 

This  ancient  date  of  the  origin  of  the 
Scots  monarchy  cannot  be  cl^rly  established 
by  contemporary  authorities ;  but  it  is  the 
most  probable  account  which  can  now  be 
formed  upon  the  best  remaining  muniments  ; 
and  seems  as  well  founded  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  admit,  and  as  completely 
authenticated  as  the  original  establishment  of 
any  of  the  ancient  European  kingdoms. 

In  his  elegant  Latin  history  of  Scotland, 
following  the  fabulous  compositions  of  Boece, 
the  celebrated  Buchanan  removes  back  the 
commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots 
to  the  year  330  before  the  nativity,  under 
the  supposititious  reign  of  a  former  Fergus ; 
and  places  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fer- 
gus son  of  Ere  in  the  year  of  Christ  404 : 
Thus  adding  833  years  of  fable  to  our  au- 
thentic history.  Lord  Hailes,  leaving  the 
early  history  of  the  Scots  to  the  industry 
of  professed  antiquaries,  himself  the  jjiost 
judicious  and  most  industriously  successful 
investigator  of  our  antiquities,  so  far  as  he 
has  carried  his  researches,  has  chosen  to 
commence  his  excellent  Ankals  with  the 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  IIL  simamed  Canmore, 

*  loncs;  Crit.  £88.  691.  Caledonia,  L  274. 
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orGreatheady  who  ascended  the  throne  of  his    A.  D. 
ancestors  in  1057 ;  after  the  defeat  and  death    ^^^  • 
of  the  poetically  famous  Macbeth,  who  had 
assassinated  Duncan^  the  father  of  Malcolm, 
and  had  usurped  his  throne  in  the  year  1039» 
The  era  of  the  settlement  of  the  Scots,  in 
the  north-western  parts  of  Britain,  now  Can- 
tire,  Lorn,  and  Argyle,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Fergus  the  son  of  Ere, 
their  first  king,  in  503,  has  been,  investigated 
with  much  skill  and  sagacity,  by  Innes,  in  his 
Critical  Essay  on  the  origin   of  the  Scots: 
and,  following  him,  by  Chalmers,  in  his  recent 
work,  of  curious  and  learned  research,  deno- 
minated Caledonia.     In  these  two  learned 
performances,  the  outlines  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Scots,  down  to  the  year  1057, 
the  commencement  of  the  Annals  of  Scotland 
by  Sir  David  Dairy mple,  Lord  Hailes,  a  pe- 
riod of  554  years,  will  be  found  very  satis- 
factorily deduced. 

Although  Duncan,  the  father  of  Malcolm 
IIL  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  right 
of  his  mother  Bethoc,  or  Beatrice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Malcolm  IL  and  probably  by  a  spe- 
cial act  of  settlement ;  yet,  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  Hi.  no  example  had  ever  occurred 
of  female. rule  over  the  Scots.  Indeed,  in 
the  government  of  a  barbarous  nation,  a  fe- 
A3 
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A,  D.  male  reign  seems  an  inconsistent  solecism ; 
^  "  as  the  almost  entire  occupations  of  the  sove- 
reign then  were,  to  lead  the  nation  in  war, 
to  dispense  and  enforce  justice,  and  to  me* 
diate  between  perpetually  contending  chief- 
tains, principally  by  means  of  the  sword. 
Hence,  even  minorities  of  male  heirs  had 
been  avoided  down  to  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander III  and  then  first  necessarily  resorted 
to,  in  defect  of  male  heirs  of  full  age. 

Notwithstanding  the  established  laws  and 
customs,  with  regard  to  the  succession,  so  en- 
tirely hostile  to  female  government,  on  pur- 
pose to  avoid  the  dangers  inseparable  from 
a' disputed  succession,  the  estates  of  Sa)t« 
land,  in  IS 84,  two  years  before  the  melancho- 
ly catastrophe  of  Alexander,  had  agreed  to 
recognise  Margaret,  only  child,  by  Eric  King 
of  Norway,  of  Margaret  the  deceased  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander,  as  successor  to  the  Crown, 
in  the  event,  which  had  now  occurred,  of  her 
grandfather  leaving  no  other  legitimate  de- 
scendants*. 

At  her  accession,  Margaret  was  an  infant, 

11  April.   li^t  exceeding  tour  years  of  age,  and  resided 

with  her  father  in  Norway  f.  Within  a  month 

after  the  demise  of  Alexander,  a  Convention 

of  the  Estates  ot  Scotland  assembled  at  Scone, 

*  Foed.  Aogl.  ii.  ^66.  f  A.  of  S«  u  203. 
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and  appointed  a  regencyi  consisting  of  six  per-     A.  D, 
sons  ;  among  whom  the  kingdom  was  divid-     ^     * 
ed  into  two  great,  but   unequal   districts  *• 
That  part  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  the 
firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Robert  Wisheart  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, John  Cumyn  Lord  of  Badenoch^  and 
James  the  hereditary  high  Stewart  of  Scot- 
land, and  Lord  of  Renfrew.    The  whole  re* 
maining  country  be-north  the  firths  was  plac- 
ed under  the  joint  direction  of  William  Fra- 
ser  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  Duncan  M^DufF 
Earl  of  Fife,  and  Alexander  Cum3ni  Earl  of 
Buchan  f  • 
About  two  years  afterwards,  the  Earl  of 

12SS 

Fife  was  murdered,;!^  and  the  Earl  of  Buchan  ^s  Sept. 
died  §.  Dissentions  arose  among  the  surviving 
guardians ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Ste- 
wart withdrew  from  the  councils  of  his  re- 
maining colleagues,  and  formed  bonds  of  as- 
sociation with  Patrick  Earl  of  Dunbar  or 
March,  and  his  sons,  Patrick,  John,  and 
Alexander ;  Robert  Bruce  Lord  of  Annandale^ 
and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Carrick ;  Enegusius  or 
Angus  McDonald,  and  his  son  Alexander: 
Richard  de  Burgh  Earl  of  Ulster ;  and  Tho- 
mas de  Clare,  brother  of  Gilbert  Earl  of  Glou- 

A4 
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A.  D.  cesier.  The  associators  engaged  matually  to 
^^^'^*  support,  a<lhere  to,  and  take  part  with  each 
other  oil  all  occasions,  and  against  all  persons; 
saving  always  their  respective  allegiance  to 
the  King  of  England,  and  to  him  who  should 
acciuire  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  right  of 
blood  from  the  deceased  Alexander*. 

This  measure  of  private  association,  for 
public  political  purposes,  which  was  common 
in  those  days,  and  continued  in  various  king- 
doms of  Europe  even  down  to  the  end  of  the 
^sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  a  re- 
vival of  the  factions  which  distracted  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  the  late  King  ; 
at  which  time  the  direct  lineal  male  descent 
of  the  royal  family  depended  upon  his  single 
life,  as  it  now  again  did,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  particular  limitation,  on  the  preca- 
rious existence  of  his  infant  grandaughter« 
And  which  factions,  at  the  present  period, 
or  soon  afterwards,  assumed  distinct,  objects 
of  pursuit,  as  the  opposing  favourers  of  the 
two  powerful  and  rival  tamilies  of  Baliol  and 
Bruce,  who  contended  for  the  vacant  throne 
on  the  death  of  Margaret.  These  rivals,  and 
their  several  paitizans,  might  look  for  that 
event,  the  demise  of  the  intant  Queen,  as  not 

♦  Dugd.  Baron.  I.  2l6.  Symps.  Hist,  of  Stew.  7«. 
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improbably  soon  to  happen,  and  were  accord^     A.  D. 
ingly,  or  may  be  supposed  tp  have  been,  secret^      ^^^^' 
ly  and  anxiously  preparing  to  convert  that 
contingency  to  their  respective  advantage. 

While  matters  thus  tended  towards  civil      1289, 
war  and  anarchy  in  Scotland,   Eric  King  of 
Norway  interposed  his  good  offices,  by  nego- 
ciation,  to  preserve  peace  in  the  dominions  of 
his  infaQt  daughter*.  To  this  most  proper  in- 
terposition,  he  was  apparently  instigated  by 
Edward  I.  of  England,  with  a  view,  doubt- 
less, towards  the  arrangements  which  soonaf-   , 
terwards  took  place,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  eldest  son  of 
tlie  King  of  England;  and,  for  influencing 
Eric  to  concur  in  this  projected  union  of  the 
two  British  crowns,  Edward  had  knt  hiui  two 
thousand  marks  soon  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander f . 

The  three  guardians  of  Scotland  who  con- 
tinued to  act  in  concert,  Frazer,  Wishear^ 
and  Cumyn,  associating  with  themselves  Ro- 
bert Bruce  Lord  of  Annandale,  afterwards 
.  competitor  for  the  crown,  proceeded  to  Salis- 
bury in  the  character  of  plenipotentiaries  from 
the  interim  government  of  Scotland,  where 
they  were  met  by  other  plenipotentiaries  ap- 

•  Foed.  Angh  II.  4X6.        f  f^^-  Angl.  II.  339. 
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A.  D.     pointed  by  Ed^va^d  and  Eric,  to  devise  mea- 
^^®^'     surcs  for  allaying  the  discontents  in  Scotland, 
and  for  the  security  of  the  young  Queen  • 

Wherefore  Salisbury,  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, at  such  incommodious  distance  for  keep- 
ing up  a  regular  intercourse  with  Scotland 
and  Norway,  should  have  been  chosen  for  the 
scene  of  this  negociation,.'no  where  appears. 
From  the  sequel,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  selected  by  Edward  for  the  very  reasons 
which  ought  to  have  induced  the  other  two 
parties  to  chuse  a  more  convenient  station. 
Berwick,  or  some  other  place  near  the  coast 
of  the  north  sea,  either  in  or  near  Scotland, 
would  have  been  the  proper  situation  for  this 
congress.  But  there  the  Scots  plenipotenti- 
aries would  have  been  in  security,  able  to  have 
consulted  with  the  other  leading  men  of  their 
country,  and  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  arts 
and  influence  of  Edward.  At  all  events.  Era- 
ser became  ever  afterwards  the  warm  and  use- 
ful partizah  of  Edward ;  now  probably  won 
by  secret  largess  and  high  promises. 
By  a  treaty  concluded  among  the  parties  met 
30.  Oct  at  Salisbury,  it  was  contracted,  I.  That  Mar- 
garet, free  from  all  matrimonial  engagements, 
should  be  iiUmediately  conveyed  either  to 

•  Foed.  Angl.  II.  431,  446. 
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Scotland  or  England.  II.  That  if  she  camc^w  a.  d, 
to  England,  Edward  would  restore  her^TW  to  J^^* 
Scotland  on  demand  ;  provided  that  country 
were  previously  reduced  under  good  order ; 
and  provided  that  the  Scots  should  not  con* 
tract  her  in  marriiage,  without  the  ordinance^ 
Willi  and  consent  of  Edward,  and  the  assent 
of  Eric.  III.  The  Scots  engaged  to  establish 
order  in  their  country,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  their  Queen,  and  to  grant  security  for  her 
safe  and  free  residence.  IV.  They  farther  en- 
gaged to  remove  any  of  the  guardians  who 
might  be  suspected  by  Eric,  and  that  others 
should  be  named  in  their  room,  by  the  good 
men  of  Norwf^y  and  Scotland;  subject,  in 
case  of  difference  between  these,  to  the  um- 
pirage of  commissidners  from  E^lward*. 

Through  this  treaty,  Edward  acquired  an 
ascendancy  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  conceded ;  and  the 
bare  proposal  of  which,  during  the  confer- 
ences, ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Scots  commiissioners  to  his  ambitious  views. 
It  is  obvious,  from  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
if  he  once  got  possession  of  the  infant  queen, 
ibAt  Scotland,  in  his  opinion,  would  never 
have  heesk  reduced  to  sufficiently  good  order, 

«  FV)ed^AngL  IL447. 
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A.  D.  to  have  induced  him  to  part  with  her.  The 
1289.  young  queen  of  an  independent  nation  was 
subjected,  like  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  own 
subject  nobles,  to  his  authority,  and  almost  to 
his  wardship,  in  the  most  important  article  of 
marriage.  The  removal,  likewise,  of  the 
guardians,  and  the  appointment  of  their  sue* 
cessors,  though  nominally  confided  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Eric,  was  actually  placed  under  the 
controul  of  Edward,  instead  of  remaining 
with  the  estates  of  Scotland,  the  only  legiti- 
mate source  for  such  important  delegation  of 
authority. 

Though  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  it  seems 
evident  that  a  marriage  was  stipulated  or  a- 
greed  upon  at  this  time  between  Margaret 
and  the  heir  apparent  of  Edward;  as  provi- 
sion is  obviously  made  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  other  marriage  for  the  young 
queen.  Besides,  even  previous  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  treaty,  Edward  had  procured  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  allowing  of  this 
very  marriage,  as  the  parties  were  within  the 
then  forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity  *• 
The  peculiar  anxiety  evinced  by  Edward,  in 
the  articles  of  this  treaty,  to  keep  the  young 
queen  free  from  matrimonial  engagements^ 

^  Foed.  ADgl.  II.  450. 
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proceeded  from  the  principles  of  the  canon     a,  D. 
law  in  favour  of  affiances^  by  which  any  fu-     *^*^ 
ture  marriage,  in  contradiction  to  such  pre- 
contracts, were  vitiated. 

Within  less  than  a  year  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Salisbt]^,  a  letter  was  writ-  1290. 
ten  to  Edward  from  a  convention  of  the  estates 
of  Scotland,  wamiiy  approving  of  this  pro- 
jected marriage.  The  convention  which  au- 
thorised this  letter,  besides  the  four  guardians, 
consisted  of  ten  bishops,  twenty-three  abbots, 
eleven  priors,  twelve  earls,  including  the  Earl 
of  Carrick,  and  forty-eight  barons,  including 
the  Lord  of  Annandale  *.  ~  No  commissioners 
appear  to  have  sat  in  this  convention  from  the 
commons  or  communities  of  buroughs;  the 
representatives  of  which,  though  soon  after* 
wards  mentioned  among  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  Scots  legislature,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  convened  until  an  after  period,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  when  a  supply  was  required. 

The  Scots  convention  wrote  at  the  same 
time  to  Eric,  urging  him  to  send  his  daughter 
to  England,  obviously  with  a  view  towards 
this  marriage,  and  even  obliquely  hinting  at 
altering  the  succession  to  their  crown,  in  case 
of  his  refusal  f.   The  same  request  was  strongs 

»  Focd.  Angl.  II.  472.  t  W.  ib.  473. 
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A.  IX  ly  urged  to  Eric  by  king  Edward ;  and  his 
ambassadors  were  instructed  to  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  his  desire,  by  the  liberal 
distribution  of  English  bribes  and  pensions  a- 
mong  the  Norwegian  counsellors  ^. 
18  July.  In  pursuance  of  this  judicious  plan  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  English  crown,  com-f 
missioners  from  Edward  and  the  Scots  con* 
vention  concluded  a  treaty  at  Birgham  on 
Tweed,  having  this  projected  marriage  for  its 
basis,  t  Though  this  grand  object  was  never 
accomplished,  a  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  as  showing  the  ideas 
then  entertained  respecting  a  proposed  federa* 
tive  Union  between  Eugland  and  Scotland ; 
an  event  which  took  place  in  happier  times, 
but  more  than  four  hundred  years  afterwards, 
and  upon  more  liberal  principles  of  reciproci- 
ty. The  articles  of  this  treaty  of  Birgham 
are  likewise  interesting,  as  they^develope  the 
slightly  concealed  intentions  of  Edward  to 
arrogate  a  feudal  supremacy  in  the  crown  of 
England  over  that  of  Scotland ;  and  even  o- 
vince  a  resolution  to  advance  a  claim  of  direct 
dominion.  By  the  prosecution  of  thess  unr 
founded  pretensions,  he  afterwards  reduced 
Scotland  to  a  most  lamentable  state  of  misery, 
and  occasioned  much  injury  to  his  own  do- 

•  A.  of  S.  I.  207.  t  Foed.  Angl.  II.  482. 
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minions  of  England  and  Ireland.  Were  ^ot  A.  P. 
the  records  of  these  transactions  perfectly  full  il^f^L 
and  precise,  it  could  hardly  be  conceived  that 
lie  should  have  ventured  to  propose,  or  that 
the  Scots  commissioners  could  have  listened 
to,  some  of  the  stipulations  and  reservations 
which  were  actually  admitted  among  the  arti- 
cles of  this  treaty. 

Besides  these  reasons  for  reporting  the  sub 
stance  of  the  negociations  at  Birgham,  they 
contribute  towards  a  consecutive,  though  con- 
densed, view  of  the  first  highly  important 
and  continued  political  discussion  between  the 
long  rival  kingdoms,  of  which  authentic  re- 
cord supplies  any  distinct  account  The  cir- 
cumstances of  these  negociations  evince  either 
a  most  egregious  want  of  political  wisdom, 
or  an  entire  abandonment  of  patriotic  princi- 
ples, on  the  part  of  the  Scots  commissioners. 
They  were  obviously  either  incapable  of  con- 
ducting the  important  discussions  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  or  they  were  sold  to  the 
court  of  England ;  and  the  only  possible  pair 
liation  for  their  conduct  is,  that  many  of  the 
leading  Scots  nobles  were  at  the  same  time 
subjects  of  England,  and  possessed  ample  in- 
heritances in  that  country ;  a  circumstance  of 
little  moment  in  the  modem  national  esta- 
blishments,  bi^t  then  of  the  utmost  import- 
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A.  D.    ance,  when  territorial  property,  and  its  conse- 
18  J^v'   *J^^^*  vassalage,  constituted  the  military  power 
of  the  state. 

PraoUums  of  the  Treaty  of  Birgham. 

L  The  rights,  laws,  liberties,  and  customs  of 
Scotland  were  to  remain  for  ever  entire  and 
inviolable,  sifoing  the  rights  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  of  all  others,  which  did,  or 
ought  to  belong  to  him  or  them  before  this 
treaty. 

11.  Failing  Queen  Margaret  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward, or  either  of  them,  without  issue,  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  was  to  return  to  the 
nearest  heir,  wholly,  freely,  absoluti  ly,  and 
without  subjection;  so  that  thereby  nothing 
should  accrue  to,  or  decrease  from,  the  king 
of  England,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  one  else, 

IIL  If  Margaret  survived  her  intended  hus- 
band, she  was  to  be  restored  to  Scotfand, 
.  free  from  matrimonial  engagements. 

IV.  Secured  an  adequate  jointure  to  Margaret 
from  England,  in  the  event  of  surviving 
her  husband. 

V.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  always  to 
remain  separate,  free,  and  without  subjec- 
tion, with  a  salvo,  as  in  the  first  article. 

VI.  Chapters  of  churches  were  not  to  be  con- 
strained to  go  out  of  Scotland,  for  leave 
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to  elect  or  otherwise ;   neither  those  whom     a.  b. 
they  might  elect  ^3^^^^; 

VII.  Crown  vassals,  widows,  orphans,  and 
others,  not  compellable  to  go  out  of  Scot- 
land for  homage,  fealty,  or  relief. 

VIII.  No  native  of  Scotland  to  be  obliged,  in 
any  case,  to  answer  in  law  out  of  the  king- 
dom. 

IX.  The  great  seal,  used  since  the  demise  of 
Alexander^  to  be  continued  till  the  corona- 
tion of  Margaret ;  after  which  a  new  seal 
to  be  made,  with  the  usual  arms,  and  her 
name  only ;  and  to  remain  in  custody  of  the 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  was  to  be  a 
native,  and  to  reside  there. 

X.  RelictSy  charters,  grants,  and  other  muni- 
ments relative  to  the  royal  dignity  of  Scot-  , 
land,   to  be  deposited  in  safe  custody  until 
the  queen  have  living  issue. 

XL  No  encumbrance,  alienation,  or  obliga- 
tion, shall  be  created,  in  matters  regarding 
the  royal  dignity  of  Scotland,   until  the 

.  queen  arrive  in  her  domiuions  and  have  liv- 
ing issue. 

XII.  The  heirs  of  the  nobility,  becoming 
wards  of  the  crown^  shall  not  be  dispar- 
aged in  marriage.  i    * 

XIII.  No  parliament  shall  be  hel<i  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Scotland. 
Vol.  1.  B 
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A.  D.     XIV.  No  tallage,  aid,  or  extraordinary  exac- 

iSJ^y        *'^"»  to  be  imposed,  nor  any  levies  of  men 

to  be  ordered,  except  for  the  interests  of  the 

realm,  or  in  cawH  where  such  were  wont  to 

be  demanded. 

On  the  fatal  saho  contained  in  tlie  first  and 
fifth  articles,  and  the  pretensions  artfully  in- 
serted into  the  second,  the  foundations  were 
laid  for  a  claim  of  feudal  superiority  over  Scot- 
land, which  was  unjustly  urged  in  the  sequel; 
while  every  provision  for  the  security  of  the 
country  was  wantonly  trampled  under  the 
power  of  Edward.  There  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting,  that  any  negociator,  now  act- 
ing for  an  independent  kingdom^  who  should 
even  admit  the  discussion,  much  more  the  in- 
sertion, of  articles  in  a  treaty,  clogged  with 
such  degrading  reservations  as  occur  in  this  of 
Birgham,  would  be  deservedly  impeached  of 
treason. 
28  Aug.  Under  pretence  of  authority  from  this  trea- 
tyi  but  which  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree warrant,  Edward  issued  a  commission 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  to  act  as  lieuten- 
ant of  Scotland,  in  the  names  of  the  queen 
and  her  affianced  husband*.     By  this  mea- 

•  Foed,  AngI;*  II.  4S7. 
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sure  of  notorious  usurpiationi  he  acquired  a  A.  D. 
complete  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the  ^J^au 
guardians,  in  concert  with  whom  the  bisiiop 
was  diriBcled  tr)  act  He  then  demanded  pos- 
session of  all  the  strong-holds  in  the  king^ 
dom ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Scotland  sliould 
be  at  once  surrendered  to  his  authority  :  but 
this  wa^  refused  *. 

This    two^  ingeniously   devised    political 
scheme  for  uniting  the  whole  island  of  Britain 
into  one  monarchy,  which  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded with  so  much  facility,  was  unexpected- 
ly and  entirely  overthrown.     Sir  Michael  Scot 
and  Sir  David  Weems  were  deputed  as  com- 
missioners from  Scotland  to  Norway,   to  re* 
ceive  the  young  queen  from  her  father,  and  to 
conduct  her  with  all  due  honour  into  her  own 
dominions  f.     She  fell  sick  during  the  voy- 
age; and,  being  landed  in  Orkney,  diedthere, 
abovit  the  end  of  September,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  her  age  J.     Scarcely  can  there  be  found,     Sept. 
in  the  history  of  western  Europe,  an  instance 
of  such  fatal  consequences  attendant  on  the 
death  of  any  individual,  as  flowed  from  that  of 
this  infant  queen.    By  this  events  the  pleasing 
BS 
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A.  D.  prospects  of  perpetual  peace  and  union  betweeii 
&?pt'  ^^^  British  kingdoms  were  instantly  dissipat- 
ed ;  and  a  long  series  of  destructive  wars  su- 
pervenedy  to  the  great  and  lasting  injury  of 
both,  and  which  reduced  Scotland  to  extreme 
distress,  and  almost  to  utter  ruin. 

No  blame  can  attach  to  Edward  for  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  this  great  politics^l  project; 
which  was  in  itself  laudable,  and  worthy  of 
the  most  honourable  ambition.  But  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  he  availed  himself,  proceed* 
ingfrom  the  state  of  disunion  among  the  Scots 
nobles,  to  re-assert  an  absurd  and  ground- 
less claim  of  feudal  supremacy,  which,  origi- 
nally extorted,  had  been  afterwards  com- 
pletely and  magnanimously  abandoned,  was 
mean  and  insidious ;  and  the  measures,  which 
he  afterwards  pursued,  to  enforce  and  extend 
that  claim,  were  unprincipled,  unjust,  and  ty- 
rannical. Although  a  gallant  warrior,  and  an 
enlightened  statesman  ;  in  many  parts  of  his 
conduct,  in  prosecution  of  this  grand  object  of 
ambition,  Edward  displayed  the  paultry  tricks 
of  a  pettyfogger,  instead  of  the  magnani« 
mous  efforts  of  sound  political  wisdom* ;  and, 
especially  in  his  treatment  of  the'  heroic  Wal- 
lace, and  the  brothers  and  chief  adherents  of 
the  illustrious  Bruce,  he  appears  to  have  been 
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actuated  by  the  vindictive  spirit  of  a  dissap*  A.  D. 
pointed  tyrant.  Had  he  devoted  himself  en-  ^*^' 
tirely  to  this  great  object,  conducting  him- 
self towards  the  Scots  with  liberal  and  judi- 
cious moderation,  and  employing  prudently 
decisive  measures  of  precaution  against  re- 
verses, he  couW  hardly  have  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  Scotland  into  an  indis- 
soluble union  with  his  hereditary  kingdom  of 
England,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both. 
But  all  his  arts  and  violence  ultimately  and 
completely  ikiled  of  success  :  by  grasping  at 
too  much,  and  with  too  high  a  hand,  he  lost 
^he  whole. 
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from  the  Demist  of  Margaret  Qaeefi  of  Scots^  in  September 
1290,  to  the  Coronation  of  John  EaUol^  SOth  November 
1292  ;  including  a  succinct  Account  of  the  Competition  for 
the  Crown, 

In  consequence  of  the  premature  death  of 
Margaret,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land was  thrown  open,  in  circumstances  which 
had  never  occurred  before,  and  which  had  not 
Bd 
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A.  D.  been  provided  for  by  the  legislature.  The 
^^  probability  of  this  emergency,  dependant  up- 
on the  precarious  life  of  a  single  infant,  must 
have  been  foreseen  at  the  period  when  the 
Scots  estates  made  the  settlement  of  the  crowli 
on  Margaret.  But,  at  that  time,  the  great 
council  of  Scotland  appears  to  Jiave  been  dis- 
inclined  to  risk  a  decision  upon  the  rival  pre- 
tensions of  the  Baliol  and  Bruce  families,  al- 
though these  must  have  been  obvious. 

That  the  principal  claimants,  who  caine  for- 
wards on  the  present  occasion,  had  this  object 
in  view,  and  were  secretly  preparing  to  assert 
their  respective  pretensions,  by  forming  alli- 
ances and  associations  among  the  nobility, 
cannot  be  doubted.     We  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  some  steps  of  this  nature,  by 
the  aged  lord  of  Annandale  and  his  adherents, 
which  apparently  were  links  in  an  extensive 
chain  of  association    for  tliis  grand  object: 
and,  were  we  possessed  of  all  the  records  of 
the  times,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  associating  bonds,  among  the 
principal  connexions  of  the  two  leading  com- 
petitors, would  enable  us  to  arrange  all  the 
great  feudal  chieftains  of  Scotland  under  the 
respective  banners  of  those  rival  families* 

Had  the  competition  for  the  crown  occurs 
red  during  the  minority  of  Alexander  IIL 
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before  the  hew  rule  was  established  for  the  A.  D. 
&ucces8ioh  of  Margaret,  which  indeed  may  be  ^^^ 
considered  as  a  strong  deviation  from  the  for- 
mer custom,  it  would  have  then  been  between 
Dervorgil,  the  daughter  of  Mirgaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  David  Earl  of  Huntington,  and 
Robert  Bruce,  son  of  Isobel,  second  daughter 
of  £arl  David.  In  the  then  state  of  law,  or 
precedent  rather,  when  no  female  had  ever 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  though  it  had  once 
before  gone  to  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  a  pre- 
ceding king,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose 
that  Bruce  must  have  been  preferred. 

Even  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  deviation  from  the  an- 
cient usage  of  regal  inheritance  in  Scotland; 
as  no  instance  had  before  occurred  of  a  minor 
ascending  the  throne :  And,  although  utterly 
repugnant  to  every  modern  idea,  the  example 
of  Scots  history  seems  to  warrant  an  opinion 
that  Robert  Bruce  Lord  of  Annandale,  then 
the  nearest  male  relation  to  royalty  of  full  age, 
held  at  least  a  colourable  appearance  of  a 
claim  to  the  crown,  in  preference  to  the  infant 
prince  on  whose  brows  it  was  placed;  and 
some  tendency  towards  an  opposition  to  the 
elevation  of  Alexander,  on  the  plea  of  mino- 
rity, remains  m  history  *.  The  remembrance^ 
B4 
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A.  D.  however,  of  the  distractions  which  had  flowed 
^50-  from  that  ancient  and  irregular  mode  of  suc- 
cession ;  the  steady  precedent  of  regular  lineal 
descent,  which  had  continued  unbroken  for  a 
long  series  of  years ;  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  direct  substitution  which  prevailed  ia 
all  the  other  European  kingdoms,  may  all  have 
induced  the  Scots  nobles  to  prefer  the  succes- 
sion of  a  minor,  to  avert  a  repetition  of  the 
evils  which  had  been  produced  by  the  more 
ancient  custom  of  Scotland.  The  successions 
of  Duncan,  Alexander,  and  Margaret,  seem  all 
to  have  taken  place  through  special  previous 
.    acts  of  settlement. 

If  there  had  not  been  a  special  settlement 
of  the  crown  on  Margaret,  she  probably  would 
have  been  passed  over,  at  the  demise  of  her 
grand- father,  and  the  competition  would  have 
then  opened  between  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Had 
she  not  existed,  or  if  she  had  died  before  her 
grandfather,  the  competition  would  have  re- 
mained between  these  rivals  immediately  on 
^  the  demise  of  Alexander.  In  either  of  these 
two  suppositions,  there  are  strong  grounds  to 
presume  that  Bruce  might  have  been  prefer- 
red ;  since  Dervorgil,  the  mother  of  Baliol, 
would  certainly  have  been  excluded,  before 
the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  Margaret  had 
introduced  a  new  rule  of  succession. 
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On  the  present  actual  occasion,  however,  A.  D. 
as  Baliol  stood  very  nearly  in  the  same  pre-  ^^ 
dicament  which  Bruce  would  have  formerly 
occupied,  with  the  advantage  of  being  the 
male  representative  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
whi4e  Bruce  only  represented  the  second ;  and 
as  the  recent  substitution  of  Margaret  had  al-* 
tared  the  former  law  or  precedent,  and  had 
even  opened  the  way  to  the  crown  for  his 
mother  Dervorgil  had  she  been  alive,  Baliol 
yrzs  certainly  now  preferable  in  the  existing 
competition.  All  this,  however,  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  of  a  free,  unbiassed,  and  un- 
controled  exercise  of  deliberation  and  deci- 
sion by  the  Scots  Estates ;  which,  unhappily 
for  themselves  and  their  country,  had  been 
placed  beyond  their  reach  by  the  arts  and  in- 
fluence of  the  king  of  England. 

From  the  facility  with  which  Edward  had 
procured  the  admission  of  his  fatal  saho^  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Baliol 
and  Bruce  families  had  endeavoured  to  secure 
his  favour,  in  prospect  of  the  event  which  had 
now  occurred ;  and  that  they,  from  that  mo- 
tive, servilely  acquiesced  in  his  preparatory 
measures  for  acquiring  the  feudal  superiority 
over  Scotland.  Perhaps,  craftily  flattered 
by   secret    insinuations    of    his    favourable 
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A. D.  intentions  towards  both;  these  rival  nobles 
^J^  the  more  readily  agreed  to  admit  of  his 
'  groundless  pretensions,  and  influenced  their 
nun^erous  and  powerful  friends  in  the  sc  .n« 
dalous  abandonment  of  Scot^  honour  and  iiH 
dependance.  Both  Baliol  and  Bruce  were 
subjects  of  England,  in  which  country  both 
held  ample  possessions ;  which  circumstance 
may  be  admitted  as  some  alleviation  of  tlieii 
common  want  of  patriotism,  their  joint  deri- 
liction  of  the  independance  of  Scotland,  and 
their  mutual  acquiescence  in  the  degradation 
of  the  crown,  which  both  were  ambitious  to 
wear. 

At  ^e  piomentous  period  of  the  death  of 
Margaret,  Baliol  appears  to  have  resided  in 
England*.  But  he  had  a  firm  partizan  iu 
the  Scots  regency,  Frazer,  bishop  of  St  An- 
drews t*  His  adherents,  likewise,  among  the 
Scots  nobility,  were  numerous  and  formida-^ 
ble,  especially  in  the  family  of  Cumyn,  then 
one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Scotland ;  inso- 
much that,  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  be* 
fore,  there  are  said  to  have  been  above  thirty 
knights  of  that  name^  besides  two  Earls  and 
one  great  Baron;}:. 

•  A.  of  S.  I.  215.        t  W-  »b.        t  Id.  L  ISl, 
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Immediately  on  the  news  of  the  QUeetis  A^  D. 
death,  Bruce,  vk6\v  eighty  years  of  dge,  ap^  ^^^ 
peared  with  a  considerable  military  force  at 
Perth,  then  the  chief  city  in  Scotland,  and  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  Scone,  the  usual 
place  of  investiture  of  the  Scots  kings.  But 
as  he  was  not  joined  by  the  associates  of  his 
family,  he  affected  to  conceal  the  purposes  of 
his  armament^  and  took  no  decisive  »teps  to 
secure  his  own  succession'*.  The  Earls  of 
Mar  and  Athol,  indeed,  probably  his  fViends, 
assembled  tlieir  military  followers.  Parties 
were  formed  among  the  nobles,  according  as 
they  favoured  the  pretensions  of  tlie  competi- 
tors; and  all  the  complicated  miseries  of  civil 
^ar  seemed  fast  approaching  to  desolate  the 
landf.  Yet  all  remained  aloof  and  indeci- 
sive, as  if  hesitating  to  incur  the  odious  res- 
ponsibility of  involving  tl>c  country  in  bloody 
by  any  decided  act  of  hostility. 

While  the  death  of  Margaret  was  only  an  7  Oct. 
unascertained  nimour,  the  bishop  of  St  An- 
drews, who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  views 
and  interests  of  Edwapd,  sent  him  the  follow- 
ing letter  p  "  The  kingdom  is  in  conimo- 
'^  tion,  and  the  people  in  despair.     We  shall 

♦  Focd.  Ang\.  II.  1090.  t  A.  of  S.  I.  215. 
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A.  D.  ''  ^  involved  in  blood,  unless  the  Almighty 
1290.  "  provide  an  instant  remedy  by  your  prudent 
"  interposition.  Should  Lord  John  de  Baliol 
"  present  himself  to  you,  I  advise  you  so  to 
^*' treat  with  him,  that  in  any  event,  your  lio- 
"nour  and  interest  may  be  preserved. — 
**  Should  the  Queen  die,  I  intreat  your  high- 
''  ness  to  approach  the  borders,  to  comfort  the 
"  people  of  Scotland,  and  to  prevent  the  effii- 
'*  sion  of  blood  ;  that  the  faithful  of  the  land 
"  may  be  enabled  to  preserve  their  oath  invio- 
'^  late,  and  to  prefer  him  to  be  king,  who 
"  ought  of  right  to  inherit,  provided  he  be 
"  willing  to  follow  your  council.*^ 

Fraser  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  measures  which  Edward  would  adopt  for 
preserving  his  honour  and  interest,  or  rather 
for  accomplishing  his  ambitious  project  of 
subjugating  Scotland,  in  which  the  bishop. 
was  obviously  an  accomplice.  The  oath  men* 
tioned  in  the  letter  is  no  where  explained ; 
but  must  allude  to  some  secret  engagement^ 
well  known  to  the  king  and  bishop,  which  a 
part  of  the  leading  Scots  nobles  had  come  un* 
der,  to  submit  to  the  award  of  Edward,  in 
the  event  of  a  disputed  accession :  And,  from 
the  tenor  of  this  letter,  Fraser  evidently  in- 
tended that  considerably  more  than  the  office 
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of  umpire  should  accrue  to  Edward  on  this     a.D. 

occasion;  as  he  indicates  that  the  successful    ;}^* 

7  Oct 

candidate,  prejudged  in  the  letter  itself, 
should  become  dependant  on  the  king  of 
England.  Eraser  had  evidently  sold  himself 
and  his  countjy,  so  far  as  his  influence  and  ex* 
ertions  could  extend,  to  the  King  of  England. 
We  may  not  have  another  opportunity  of 
mentioning  this  degenerate  Scotsman.  He 
died  in  France  in  1S97;  and  was  succeeded 
by  William  de  Lamberton,  or  Lambyrton, 
parson  of  Campsie,  and  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow ;  who  acted  a  more  patri- 
otic part  in  the  subsequent  troubles  of  Scot^ 
land. 

Edward  was  too  sagacious  not  to  discern  the 
full  importance  of  the  advice  offered  by  Eraser: 
But  the  illness,  death,  and  funeral  of  his  belov^ 
ed  Queen,  Eleanor,  interrupted  for  sometime 
the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  schemes*.  Yet 
so  judiciously  had  he  concerted  all  his  mea- 
sures, and  so  faithfully  was  he  served  by  his 
recreant  Scots  adherents,  that  no  prejudice 
was  sustained  in  the  foul  conspiracy  for  sub- 
verting the  independance  of  Scotland;  though 
the  execution  of  his  plans  was  delayed  from 
the  autumn  of  1S90  to  the  following  sum« 
mer. 

•  A.  of  S.  1.217. 
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A.  D.         How  much  soerer  the  reigns  of  goveimnent 
i«90.     jj^  Scotland  must  necessarily  have  l^een  reUxr 
ed,  by  the  total  want  of  any  legal  head,  ex- 
cepting the  guardians,  who  exercised  a  preoa- 
rious  authority,  without  the  sanctioning  name 
of  any  sovereign,  no  sword  appears   to  have  ^ 
been  drawn,  nor  any  overt  act  to  have  been 
hazarded,  for  taking  possession  of  the  vacant 
throne.     AH  seem   to  have  been  appalled  at 
the  new  and  ardu6us  situation  of  public  af- 
fairs ;  all  appeared  to  dread  the  approach  of 
civil  war ;  and  all   stood  in  awe  of  £dward, 
%vho   was   ready  to   take  advantage  of  their 
intestine  divisions,  and  to  overwhelm   their 
divided  country. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed  among  historians 
near  these  times,  though  no  record  remains 
for  its  confirmation.  That,  perplexed  with 
the  opposing  pretensions  of  the  competitors, 
and  dreading  the  impending  horrors  of  civil 
war,  the  nobles  of  Scotland  had  agreed  to  re* 
fer  the  decision  in  the  disputed  successioa 
to  Edward  as  umpire,  and  had  invited  him  to 
interpone  his  good  offices,  in  that  capacity,  in 
the  important  crisis  of  their  country  *.  The 
oath  mentioned  by  Fraser  may  refer  to  some 
such  agreement,  pactioti,  or  association,  con- 

•  Ford.  XI.  iii:  W.  Ileiiiitigf.  1. 30. 
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nected  with  this  presumed  reference.     The     A^  ix 
reference,  indeedi  must  have  been  made,  for       ^^ 
it  was  acted  upon,  and  Edward  became  urn* 
pire  of  the  succession. 

Notwithstanding  the  delay  already  men- 
tioned, Edward  was  not  the  less  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  the  fortunate  situation  of  cir- 
cumstances, unjustly  to  revive  a  groundless 
and  formally  renounced  pretension  of  feudal 
supremacy  over  Scotland,  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  regulating  the  succession  to  its  va« 
cant  throne.    Some  considerable  time  after  the      i^9i- 
obsequies  of  his  consort,  being  at  leisure  to 
prosecute  his  plan  of  usurpation,  he  issued. a 
cequisition  for  the  prelate^  and  nobles  of  Scot- 
land to  meet  him  at  Norham  on  Tweed,  with- 
in the  territories  of  England  *;  and  to  corro-       • 
borate  the  execution  of  his  measures,  he  at 
the  sametime  issued  a  mandate,  for  the  whole 
military  array  of  the  counties  of  York,  Lan- 
cashire,    Westmoreland,     Cumberland,    and 
Northumberland,  to  s^semble  in  arms  at  Nor- 
ham, on  the  3<l  of  June,  considerably  subse^ 
quent  to  the  appointed  convention   of  the 
Scots,  that  they  might  be  ready,  if  necessary, 
to  compel  compliance  with  his  intended  de- 
mands f. 

•  Focd.  Angl.  11.  525;  f  W-  »b. 
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A.D.  Had  the  Scots  guardians  performed  their 
^^^^'  duty  to  their  country  at  this  important  pe- 
riod, they  ought  to  have  convened  the  Estates 
on  an  earlier  day  than  that  appointed  by  Ed- 
ward, on  purpose  to  have  remonstrated  a- 
gainst  the  assumption  of  a  right,  by  a  foreign 
prince,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  legislative 
body  of  a  free  and  independant  nation ;  and, 
if  deemed  proper,  to  employ  the  umpirage  of 
the  King  of  England  for  settling  the  succes* 
sion,  plenipotentiaries  ought  to  have  been  sent 
to  negotiate  an  equitable  arrangement  for 
the  exercise  of  the  proposed  umpirage,  with- 
out compromising  the  sacred  rights  of  their 
country.  In  farther  prosecution  of  their  duty^ 
they  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  the  in- 
tended array  of  the  English  at  Norham ;  aad 
should  have  counteracted  its  obviously  hos- 
tile purpose,  by  assembling  the  military  force 
of  the  Scots  border  counties  near  one  of  their 
frontier  castles.  But  the  whole  Scots  nation 
seems  to  have  been  fascinated  and  paralized 
by  the  arts  of  Edward,  and  through  its  owi^ 
disunion. 
10  Msy-  In  pursuance  of  the  requisition  from  Ed- 
ward, the  nobiKty  and  dignified  clergy  of 
Scotland  assembled  at  Nerham,  ia  an  evil 
hour  for  themselves  and  their  unhappy  coun* 
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try.  At  this  meetings  Edward  first  clearly  A.  &• 
opened  his  ambitious  purposes  of  usurpation,  iQj^ily 
not  obscurely  implied  before  in  the  Birgham 
treaty,  but  now  boldly  avowed.  In  his  name 
and  presence,  Roger  le  Brabazon,  justiciary 
of  England,  opened  the  business,  by  inform- 
ing the  convention,  '^  That  the  King  of  Eng- 
"  land  had  maturely  considered  the  extreme 
^'  difficulties  in  which  Scotland  was  involved, 
'*  by  the  demise  of  Alexander,  and  the  extinc- 
*'  tion  of  his  offspring :  That  his  affection  for 
**  the  Scots  nation  i^  general,  and  to  every  in- 
*^  dividual  in  Scotland,  was  sincere,  as  he  was 
"  interested  in  their  welfare :  That  he  had 
'*  assembled  them  on  purpose  to  dispense  jus- 
'*  tioe  to  all  the  competitors,  and  to  preserve 
'^  and  establish  the  tranquillity  of  the  king* 
**  dom :  That  he  had.  undertaken  a  long  jour- 
**  ney,  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned,  in  the 
"character  of  Superior  and  Lord  Para- 
*'mont  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  without 
*'  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  any :  And, 
**  That  effectually  to  accomplish  these  purpo- 
'*ses,  he  required  their  hearty  recognition  of 
'^  his  title  as  Lord  Paramont,  and  declared  his 
'*  readiness  to  use  their  advjce  in  the  settle- 
**  ment  of  the  nation  *  " 
Vol.  L  C 
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As  D.         Astonished  and  confounded  by  this  acroga* 

10  M^,  tion  of  fnidal  superiority,  the  assembled  Scoto 

were  sometime  silent  and  motionless.  Afcer 
a  considerable  pause,  some  person  assumed 
courage  to  say»  that  no  answer  could  be  givea 
by  the  nation  on  this  important  subject,  while 
tlic  throne  was  vacant.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land passionately  exclaimed,  "  By  holy  Ed- 
"  ward,  whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  vindicate 
"  my  just  rights,  or  perish  *."  Tlie  Scots 
now  required  delay,  tliat  they  might  consult 
together  on  the  important  subject,  and  have  ^ 
time  to  inform  the  absent  members  of  the  na- 
ture of  tins  demand.  Edward  allowed  them 
only  the  delay  of  one  night  |. 

11  May.       Next  day,  the  same  proposition  being  urg- 

ed for  their  acquiescence,  the  Scots  renewed 
their  request  for  delay,  and  the  king  now 
consented  to  adjourn  proceedings  for  three 
weeks :{:.  By  that  time  he  knew  that  his  ar- 
med northeru  barons  would  be  at  hand  to  sup- 
port his  unjust  assumptions ;  and  during  the 
interval,  every  engine  of  policy  would  be  em- 
ployed to  c^ole,  to  influence,  and  to  intimi* 
date  the  refractory  members  of  the  Scots  con- 
31  May.  yen  tion.     During  the  recess,  Edward  execut- 
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ed  a  fbrmal  declaration,  thad  the  meettng  A.  D. 
vrhich  he  had  now  convened  at  Norbatn,  arwfcy, 
should  not  be  drawn  into  precedent*.  'He 
thus  acknowledged  that  he  had  deviated  in 
this  instance  iVom  the  stipulations  of  Birg^ 
ham ;  yet  he  continued  in  the  sequel  to  disre- 
gard all  the  most  important  articles  of  that 
treaty^ 

The  adjourned  meeting  took  place  in  the  2  June. 
haugh  or  vale  of  Holywell,  close  by  Upsett- 
lington,  on  the  Scots  side  of  the  Tweed,  oppo* 
site  Norham,  and  near  what  ia  now  called 
Ladykirk  f.  Here  the  claim  of  Edward,  to 
be  recognised  as  Lord  Paramont,  was  again 
urged ;  of  which  he  arrogated  himself  to  be 
the  sole  judge :  And  alledging  that  no  argu- 
ments or  evidences  had  beea  adduced  to  the 
contrary^  he  declared  his  resolution,  in  that 
character^  to  determine  in  the  competition  for 
the  vacant  throne  J. 

Eight  persons  were  present  of  those  who 
had  advanced  claims  to  the  thitme ;  and  all 
these,  with  the  aged  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of 
Annandale,  at  their  head,  definitively,  express- 
ly, publicly,  and  openly  acknowledged  Ed- 
Cfi 
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A«  D.     ward  as  Lord  Paramont^  and  declared  their 

2  June,  consent  to  receive  judgment  from  him  in  that 
capacity.  At  the  request  of  Sir  Thomas  Ran- 
clolph,  John  Baliol^  who  was  absent,  having 
mistaken  the  day  of  meetings  was  allowed  to 
answer  on  the  morrow  *.  ^ 

a  Jane.  On  the  following  day,  accordingly,  Joha 
Baliol  compeared ;  and,  after  an  affected 
pause,  assented  like  the  other  competitors  f. 
Immediately  after  this  ample  recognition  of 
his  paramouncy,  a  formal  protest  was  record- 
ed in  the  name  of  Edward :  "  That,  al- 
though he  now  only  asserted  his  superiority^ 
with  the  intention  of  giving  judgement,  he 
meant  not  to  relinquish  his  right  of  property 
in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  be  asserted 
when  convenient  J." 

On  the  same  day  all  the  ten  competitors^ 
who  had  then  advanced  claims,  executed  a 
formal  acknowledgement  of  the  sovereign 
seigniory  of  Edward  over  Scotland,  and  of  his 
right  in  that  character,  to  determine  upon  their 
several  pretensions,  and  bound  themselves  to 
submit  to  bis  award  ||. 

4  June.  On  the  day  following  these  singular  and 
important  transactions,  the  Scots  agreed  that 
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seisin,  livery,  or  symbolical  feudal  possession  A.p, 
of  Scotland  and  its  fortresses  should  be  deli-  .  ^  j^^ 
vered  to  Edward ;  that  he  might,  in  a  legal 
form,  hold  the  subject  submitted  for  his  deci- 
sion, and  be  enabled  to  deliver  it  over  in  the 
same  symbolical  manner  to  the  successful 
competitor*.  Accordingly,  some  days  after-  n  junt. 
wards,  the  guardians  made  a  formal  surrender 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  manner  agreed  upon, 
and  those  having  custody  of  the  fortresses 
did  the  samef.  Edward  immediately  confid- 
ed the  subordinate  custody  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  guardians ;  who,  by  his  orders,  appointed 
an  Englishman,  Allan  bishop  of  Caithness,  to 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland  J.  Thus, 
in  the  first  exercise  of  his  usurped  authority, 
he  acted  in  contradiction  to  one  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Birgham  treaty,  wh)ch  provided 
that  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  should  always 
be  a  fesident  native.  A  few  days  afterwards  ^^  ^^^^ 
he  joined  another  Englishman,  Brian  Fitzal- 
lan^  in  commission  with  the  four  regents;  and 
on  the  same  day  all  the  regents  or  guardians, 
all  the  competitors,  and  many  of  the  principal 
Scots  nobles  swore  fealty  to  him  (•  There  is 
C3 
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A.  D.  ^  siogular  difference  in  the  form  of  oath  ou 
15  Juae.  ^^^^  occasion  between  the  nobles  and  the  pre- 
lates :  The  nobility  swore  with  their  hands  oj\ 
the  Evangil^  the  bishops  only  in  its  pre* 
sence. 

To  prepare  for  deciding  in  the  disputed 
succession,  a  commission  was  appointed^  in 
the  nature  of  arbitrators,  but  without  the 
ppwer  of  giving  judgment,  to  examine  into 
the  whole  cause  deliberately,  and  to  report 
upon  it  to  Edward  Of  these  Qaliol  and 
Cumyn  conjunctly  named  forty ;  ao  equal 
number  was  appointed  by  Bruce;  and  £d* 
W^rd  added  twenty-eight,  who,  in  tlie  nature 
a(  umpires,  were  only  to  be  called  upon  in  the 
event  of  difierence  in  opinion  among  the  eigh- 
ty Scots  coinmiasioners  * 

All  these  preliminaries  being  adjusted  so 
favourably  for  the  ^nbitious  purposes  of  £d-* 
ward,  and  so  degrading  to  the  Soots,  the  as^ 
sembly  was  adjourned  to  the  second  of  Au- 
gusit  f.  Eager  to  establish  the  record  of  his 
newly  acquired  prerogatives  over  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  be  ordered  copies  of 
all  these  proceedings  to  be  engrossed  into  the 
chronicles  of  all  the  English  monasteries  J. 
He  likewise  decreed,  that  breves,  though  da- 

♦  f  oed.  Angl.  II.  556.    f  W-  H-  559-    t  Hemingf.  I.  36. 


t3ed  ia  Scotland,  should  be  received  in  die  A.  IX 
EngUsli  <cQar€  of  Ktngb-bench  *.  This  was  s  j  i  j^Jl. 
an  absolute  identifying  of  Scotland  as  a  pto* 
vmce  of  JEogland,  and  a  dif ect  contmv^tion 
of  one  of  the  Birgfaani  articles.  To  sum  up 
all,  universal  homage  was  required  froin  th^ 
whode  Scots  nation,  under  severe  penalties  f. 

Besides  }iaUol  and  Brvact^  t^n  other  com*  3  Aug. 
petitors  exhibited  their  respective  claims  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  before  the  adjo^rtied 
meetiQg  of  the  coounissiosiers:}^.  Hitherto^ 
to  avoid  complicating  the  nature  of  the  com- 
peti4iion,  no  notice  has.  been  taken  of  any 
claimants,  except  Balioi  and  Bruce;  and  as 
the  pretensions  of  these  ten  were  slightly 
founded,  they  shall  be  dismissed  with  very 
concise  notices  of  their  respective  preten- 
sions $. 

L  Florence  Earl  of  l^ollaoid,  claimed  as 
great-grandson  of  Ada,  daughter  of  Henry 
Prince  of  Scotland,  and  sister  of  William  the 
JLyon,  King  of  Scots* 

8.  Robert  de  Pinkeny;  as  great-grandson 
ofMarjory,anotiu;r  daughter  of  Prince  Henry. 

C4 
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A.  D.         3.  William  tie  Ros ;  as  great-gnmdson  of 
5  Aw.    I^b^ll^  ^d  to  have  been  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Wiliiam  the  Lyon. 

4.  Patrick  Earl  of  March ;  as  great-grrand-^ 
son  of  Ilda  or  Ada,  a  daughter  of  William 
King  of  Scots. 

5.  William  de  Vesct ;  as  great-grandson  of 
Marjory,  a  daughter  of  William  King  of 
Scots. 

6.  Patrick  Gaily  thly ;  as  son  of  Henry  Gai- 
ly thly,  who  he  alledged  was  the  lawful  son  of 
William  King  of  Scots» 

7.  Nicholas  de  Soulis ;  as  grandson  of  Mar<f 
jory  daughter  of  Alexander  II.  and  wife  of 
Alan  Durward. 

8.  Roger  de  Mandeville ;  as  descended  from 
Aufricdy  a  daughter  of  William  King  of 
Scots. 

9.  John  Cumyn  Lord  of  Badenoch;  as 
great-grandson  of  Donald  Bane^.  sometuii<; 
king  of  Scots. 

10.  Eric  King  of  Norway;  as  heir  to  his 
deceased  daughter  Margaret  **. 

The  claims  of  all  these  competitors  being 
frivolous  were  soon  renounced,  withdrawn,  or 
set  aside ;  and  the  right  to  the  throne  obvi- 
ously remained  in  the  descendants  of  Davi<i 

•  Torf.  HiBt.  Nonr.  IV.  372.~Wal8in^.  59. 
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Earl  of  Huntington,  the  younger  brother  of     a.  D* 
William  King  of  Scots;    all  the  lawful  de-    ^^9u 
scendants  of  William   being  assuredly  ex* 
tinct*. 

Besides  a  son,  who  died  without  issue,  Da- 
vid left  three  daughters.  Margaret,  the  eld- 
est of  these,  married  Alan  Lord  of  Galloway. 
Isabella,  the  second,  married  Robert  Bruce 
Ix>rd  of  Anuaudale.  Ada,  the  youngest,  mar- 
ried Henry  de  Hastings  Lord  of  Abergaven- 
ny in  England.  From  these  ladies,  the  three 
following  competitors  denized  their  claims, 
nrhich  they  respectively  exhibited  to  the  com- 
missioners f. 

11.  John  de  Baliol  Lord  of  Galloway;  as 
the  son  of  Dervorgil,  daughter  of  Margaret^ 
eldest  daughter  of  Earl  David. 

lit.  dobert  de  Bruce  Lord  of  Annandale; 
as  the  son  of  Isabella,  second  daughter  of 
David,  and  as  being  thereby  one  degree  near- 
er in  blood  than  Baliol,  or  the  fnale  heir  near- 
est in  blood  to  the  crown. 

)3.  John  de  Hastings ;  as  grandson  of  Ada, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Earl  David,  insist- 
ed that  the  kingdom  was  divisible,  like  other 
inheritances  ^llimg  to  co-heiresses,  or  their 

•  A.  of  S.  I.  233,        t  Id.  ib. 
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A.D.    reproeatativ^s,  and  demanded  that  a  third 

3  Aug*    P^^  should  be  assigned  to  him. 

,  To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  three  last  claimants,  a  table  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  Scots  royal  tamily  is  subjoined. 

1292.  Having  heard  parties  at  great  lengthy  the 
Scots  commissioners  made  a  report  on  the 
cause  to  Edivard^  who  ordered  the  claims  of 
Baliol  and  Bruce  to  be  first  decided  upon,  ro* 
serving  those  of  the  other,  competitors.  IH- 
versity  of  opinion  arising  amoiig  the  Soots 
commissioners,  the  English  assessors  were 
called  in  to  assist  them  in  forminga  judgment. 

c  June,  But,  they  being  unable  to  produce  unanimity, 
the  &rther  aid  of  the  Ejsglish  parliament  was 
required.     Accordingly   tlie  English   parlia- 

1 5  Oct.  ment  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  ^r w  ick  ;  and 
in  its  presence,  and  that  of  the  whole  com* 
missioners  of  both  nations,  the  cause  was  so- 
lemnly argued  before  the  king^ 

In  reply  to  queries  propounded  by  Edward, 
the  united  assembly  fixed  certain  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  decision,  the  most  important  of 
which  was :  "  That  if  no  distinct  law  or  us- 
*^  age  existed  in  Scotland  or  England  appli* 
"  cable  to  the  case,  it  was  competent  for,  and 
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King,  of  Scots. 


Hbhrt, 
Prince  of  Scotland. 


MALCOLM  IV. 

King  of  Scots. 


No  issue. 


WILLIAM 

the  Lion, 

King  of  Scots. 


ALEXANDER  IL 
King  of  Scots. 


ALEXANDER  IIL 

King  of  Scots. 


Davi 
Earl  of  Htt 


30Hl 

EarlofCed 
V^^^Vtingi, 
No  is^enny. 


MAaoARBT  married 

EaiCi 

King  of  Norway. 


MARGARET, 
Queen  of  Scoto, 


No  issue. 
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'^  iQcumbGirt  OHi   the  king  to  promulgate  a     A.  D. 
**  new  law  for  the  occasion  *." 

After  heariag  various  arguments  on  the  6  Nor. 
parts  of  Baliol  and  Bruce^  Edward  pro* 
nounced  an  interim  decree,  "  That  Bruce 
**  should  take  nothing  in  the  competition  a* 
"  gainst  Baliol  f."  This  deliverance,  or  inter- 
locutory judgment,  was  clearly  decisive  of  the 
whole  case  at  issue ;  which,  indeed,  from  Fra- 
zers'  letter,  two  years  before  this,  seems  to 
have  been  preju<)ged  before  its  commence- 
ment. % 

The  only  other  iiiteaim  point  for  considera- 
tion was  respectijig  the  divisibility  of  the  in^ 
heritance,  as  demanded  by  Hastings.  And, 
having  lost  all  hope  of  success  in  his  claim 
for  the  whole,  through  the  previous  decree, 
Bruce  now  likewise  demanded  this  division  of 
the  kingdom,  reserving  the  name  and  dignity 
of  king  to  Baliol  j:. 

At  length  the  final  hearing  took  place,  in  17  Norl 
the  hall  of  the  castle  of  Berwick.  Eight  of 
the  competitors  withdrew  their  claims;  and 
two,  from  absence,  were  held  to  have  resign* 
ed  their  pretensions.  Edward  then  pro- 
nounced his  final  judgment, — "  That  the 
**  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  an  indivisible  in- 

♦  Foed.  Angl.  II.  528.     f  J<^-  i^.  587.      J  Id,  ib.  588. 
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A.  D.     "  heritance,  and  belonged  to  John  de  Baliol 

i7^?fov.  "  ^s  rightful  heir."  But  he  declared,  that  this 
judgment  should  not  impair  his  own  right  to 
the  property  or  direct  dominion  of  Scotland, 
as  a  fief  of  his  English  crown  *.  Then  ad- 
dressing his  discourse  to  John  the  new  king, 
he  strictly  charged  him  to  execute  justice  a- 
mong  the  people  now  confided  to  his  govern- 
ment, otherwise  threatening  to  interpose  his 
own  paramount  authority  f . 

Id  Nov.  ^^  ^^^^  commanded  the  regents  of  Scotland 
and  the  custodiars  of  its  fortresses,  to  give 
livery  or  seisine  to  John  p  And  ordered  the 
great  seal  which  had  been  used  by  the  guar- 
dians to  be  broken,  and  its  fragn  ents  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  English  treasury,  in  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  pretended  superiority  of  his 
crown  of  England  over  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land^    And,  to  sum  up  the  whole,   John 

29  Nov.  was  made  to  swear  fealty  to  Edward  as  his 
liege  lord  ^. 

Thus  ended  the  most  singular  transaction 
that  ever  was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, and  which  is  altogether  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  entire  series  of  human  events.     An 

•  Foed.  Angl.  II.  589.      t  U-  )b.      t  l^-  H-  5£K>. 
§  Id.  II.  591.      ••  Id.  11.  592. 
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independent  nation  submitted  the^  decision  of  a.  D: 
a  disputed  succession  to  its  throne  to  the  judg-  ^^^* 
ment  of  the  king  of  another  and  hostile  na- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  matter  at  issue  was  ar* 
gued  and  decided  upon  with  all  the  forms  and 
solemnities  of  a  regular  law-suit  in  an  ordin* 
ary  court  of  justice.  Never  was  a  cause  tried 
of  such  importance ;  and  happy  had  it  been 
for  Scotland  if  the  Judge  had  confined  himself 
to  his  proper  province,  without  using  the  in^ 
cidental  reference  as  a  means  of  usurping  un- 
founded ulterior  authority. 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  award  itself,  Ed- 
ward seems  to  have  decided  justly,  and  pur- 
suant to  his  deliberate  opinion  of  the  bearing 
of  the  rules  or  precedents  of  sqccession  in 
Scotland  upon  the  case.  '  In  the  other  circum- 
stances, however,  which  took  place,  before 
and  during  the  reference,  and  in  his  after  con- 
duct to  John  and  Scotland,  he  acted  in  a  most 
selfish,  unjust,  and  tyrannous  manner.  Tak- 
ing undue  advantage  of  the  unparalleled  and 
perilous  situation  of  Scotland^  and  of  the  ea- 
gerness of  the  competitors  to  acquire  a  throne 
at  any  price,  all  the  principal  of  whom,  and 
those  having  the  best  founded  pretensiims^ 
were  bis  own  subjects,  Edward  was  guilty  of 
the  most  flagrant  iniquity,  by  perverting  the 
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A.  D.  pure  foutvtaifis  of  justice,  and  the  power  and 
20  Nov.  i^fl^cnce  he  had  incidentally  acquired  as  um- 
pire, to  oppress  the  rights,  liberties,  and  inde- 
pende»ce  of  an  imperial  kingdom,  certainly 
more  ancient  than  his  own,  by  means  of  fraud 
and  treacheiy,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  an 
armed  force,  ready  to  pour  into  an  unprepared 
and  divided  country,  should  any  of  his  arbi- 
trary mandates  and  manifest  usurpations  have 
been  resisted. 


SECTION  HI. 

Wfrm  iht  Cormation  tfJokn  Balkd^  90th  Kvoember  1^92  ; 
to  hU  DepontiWf  in  Jufy  1296^ 

A.  D.  Within  the  short  space  of  ten  days  after 
jj^^*  the  completion  of  the  humiliating  tratisactions 
which  have  been  related  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, John  Baliol  was  crowned  at  Scone,  upon 
the  anniversary  still  held  in  honour  of  St  An* 
drew,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Scotland  *  Al- 
26  Dec.    jj^^^  immediately  after  which,  he  had  to  re- 

*  Hemingf.  i.  37- 
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Bew  his  degradation,  by  perforiBiog  homage  A.  D. 
at  Newcastle  to  the  king  of  England  *.  But  26^D^ 
this  was  by  no  means  the  last  and  losvest  in^ 
dignity  he  was  doofned  to  suffer  from  his  un« 
leknting  overlord;  who  appears  to  have  set 
him  up  an  a  pageant  of  degraded  royalty,  on 
purpose  to  aecustom  the  Scotss  to  bear  insult, 
and  to  prepare  tliem  for  enfiire  sub}aGtion  to 
his  absolute  authority. 

To  an  ambitious  and  powerful  monarch,  un*- 
restrained  by  perfect  legal  forms,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  the  principles  of  momljustice,  oc- 
casion can  never  long  be  wanting  for  pretexts 
to  oppress  his  weaker  neighbours ;  still  less 
for  humbling  and  degrading  a  vassal^  whom  it 
is  easy  to  find,  or  pretend,  or  provoke  to  be^ 
come  contumacious*  In  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  transactions,  Edward  had  taken  ef* 
fectual  care  to  establish  sutBciently  insidious 
grounds  for  such  pretenoest  or  for  any  other 
which  he  might  please  to  bring  forwards* 
Founded  on  the  order  which  Edward  had  is*  31  Dec* 
sued  for  the  reception  of  Scots  breves  in  the 
Englid)  courts,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Edward 
from  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the  late  guar- 
dians f.    John  resisted  this,  as  contrary  to 

•  Foed.  Angl.  II.  598.         t  %ley,  145. 
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A.  D.  the  promise  of  Edward  to  observe  the  laws 
«i^^  and  usages  of  Scotland.  Edward  angrily  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  hear  and  determine  in 
every  cause  which  was  regularly  brought  be- 
fore him  from  Scotland,  and  even  to  summoa 
the  king  of  Scots,  if  necessary,  into  his  pre« 
sence*.  John  pusillanimously  shrunk  from 
supporting  eveu  the  small  remnant  of  subroyai 
dignity  which  had  been  left  to  him  by  express 
conventions,  and  even  renounced  explicitly 
the  provisions  of  Birgham  f . 

1293.  Another  appeal  case  occurred  from  Scotland, 
and  Edward  summoned  his  vassal  John  to  an- 
swer in  person  before  his  supreme  tribunal. 
This  unprecedented  act  of  arbitrary  power, 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  law  and  com- 
mon sense,  tyrannically  assumed  the  judge  as 
a  party  in  a  cause  which  he  had  regularly  de- 
cided ;  and  must  have  proceeded  from  a  set- 
tled plan  of  forcing  John  into  resistance,  on 
purpose  to  give  a  colour  to  ulterior  concerted 
measures  for  depriving  him  of  his  kingdom. 
After  some  hesitation  and  <lelay,  John  com- 
peared ;  but  refused  to  answer  without  the 
advice  of  his  people.  Under  pretence  of  con- 
tumacy, the  English  parliament  decreed  the 

•  Foed.  Angl.  II.  597.        f  A.  of  S.  L  245. 
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sequestration  of  three  principal  Scots  fprtres-  a.  D. 
sesy  till  John  should  make  submission  and  sa-  ^^^^* 
ti&faction  for  his  disobedieace  and  contempt. 
Proceedings  were,  howeveri  delayed,  and  the 
castles  were  not  seized ;  because,  perhaps,  Ed- 
ward considered  the  measure  as  too  precipi- 
tate, and  because  matters  were  not,  in  his  opi- 
nion, sufficiently  ripe  for  employing  a  military 
force,  which  the  seizure-  of  the  castles  must 
have  required  *. 

In  the  second  parliament  of  King  John,  3  Aug. 
which  was  held  at  Stirling,  Robert  Bruce,  son 
of  the  competitor.  Earl  of  Carrick  in  right  of 
his  wife  then  recently  deceased,  resigned  that 
earldom,  and  petitioned  the  king  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  eldest  son  Robert,  as  heir 
to  his  'mother.  After  some  legal  difficulties 
had  been  surmounted,  in  which  Baliol  shewed 
considerable  favour  to  the  rival  family,  young 
Robert  Bruce,  then  about  nineteeiT  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  to  do  homage,  and  became 
Earl  of  Carrick  in  his  own  right  !• 

Immediately  after  the  decision  of  tlie  com- 
petition in  favour  of  his  successful  rival,  Ro- 
,   Vol.  I.  D 

•  Foed,  Angl.  I.  247— 249— and  252—254. 
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A.  D;  bert,  the  aged  competitor,  resigned  his  lord- 
^  *  ship  of  Annandale  to  his  son,  and  no  long- 
er appeared  in  public  affairs.  About  two  years 
after  the  present  period,  having  attained  the 
very  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  he  died  at 
the  family  residence  of  Lochmaben  castle  ia 
Annandale.  From  the  present  period,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  son  of  the  compe- 
titor as  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  his  grandmm^ 
afterwards  king,  as  Earl  of  Carrick. 

129^.  The  progress  of  Edwards  ambitious  mea- 
sures, for  reducing  Baliol  and  Scotland  to 
entire  dependence,  were  suspended  for  some 
time,  by  war  between  England  and  France. 
He  took  advantage^  however,  of  that  circum- 
stance to  display  and  extend  his  .<iupreme  au- 
thority over  John  and  Scotland ;  or,  perhaps, 
he  employed  the  occasion  as  favourable  for 
producing  additional  instances  of  contumacy 
and  disobedience  from  his  vassal  king.  Hav- 
ing imposed  an  embargo  on  his  English  do- 
minions, he  ordered  John  to  adopt  the  same 
measure  in  Scotland ;  with  injunctions  to  con- 
tinue it  until  his  farther  pleasure  should  be 
made  known.  He  likewise  required  John  to 
send  troops  to  assist  in  a  projected  expedition 
into  Gascony;  and  demanded  the  presence 
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and  aid  of  several  Scots  nobles  *•  Among  A.  D. 
thesC)  the  Lord  of  Annandale  was  enjoined  to  ^^^  * 
send  some  of  his  people,  and  the  Earl  of  Car- 
rick  was  summoned  to  appear  in  person  f. 
These  were  unequivocal  measures  of  direct 
assumed  d6minion  over  Scotland  ;  but  the 
demands  were  eluded  by  the  Scots,  under  pre- 
tence of  being  unable  to  furnish  any  consider- 
able force. 

Now,  clearly  perceiving  the  settled  deter-  1295. 
mination  of  the  king  of  England  to  reduce 
their  country  under  entire  subjection,  the  no- 
bility of  Scotland  tardily  resolved  to  counter- 
act his  measures  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
In  a  parliament  held  at  Scone,  they  prevailed 
on  John  to  dismiss  all  Englishmen  from  his 
court  and  service ;  and  they  appointed  a  com- 
mission, or  permanent  council,  of  four  bishops, 
four  earls,  and  four  barons,  for  regulating  and 
conducting  all  national  affairs :  Thus  evincing 
their  conviction  of  the  incapacity  of  their 
king  for  holding  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  then  delicate  and  important  emergency  J. 
One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  this  commis- 
sion was  the  secret  negociation  of  an  alliance 
DS 
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X 

A.  D.     with  France  * ;  in  which  Fraser  bishop  of  St 
23^0ct.    Andrews  appears  to  have  been  employed,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  John  Soulis,  and  Sir 
Ingram  Umfravilef. 

To  remove,  if  possible,  any  suspicions  re- 
specting the  tendency  of  the  new  councils 
then  agitating  in  Scotland,  John  made  a  ten- 
der of  the  whole  revenue  of  his  English  estates 
to  Edward,  in  aid  of  the  war  against  France; 
and,  as  a  fartiier  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  he  con- 
sented to  impledge  the  castles  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  until  the  end  of  that  war  J, 
But  this  surrender,  if  ever  seriously  intended, 
seems  to  have  been  eluded. 

In  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  John 
engaged  to  assist  Philip  against  England  with 
all  his  power,  if  Edward  should  invade  France; 
and  Philip  reciprocally  became  bound  to  aid 
the  Scots,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  from 
England,  either  by  a  diversion,  or  by  sending 

120S,     succours  §•     In  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations 

26  Mar.   in  this  treaty,  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  the 

Baliol   family,  and  the  conditions  of  which 

were  never  executed  by  the  French  court,  the 

Scots  army,  commanded  by  John  Cumyn  earl 

•  Foed.  Angl.  II.  695.  t  Ford,  xi.xv. 
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of  Buclian,  invaded  Cumberland,  and  was  dia^     A.  D. 
gracefully  repulsed  from  before  Carlisle.  ^^^* 

Edward  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  pu-  30  Mar. 
nish  the  contumacy  and  rebellion  of  his  vas- 
sal. Having  drawn  together  an  army,  he 
took  Berwick  by  assault,  and  put  the  garrison 
and  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Tlie 
garrison  of  the  castle,  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  resisted  for  some  time,  but  at 
length  capitulated,  being  allowed  the  honours 
of  war,  and  were  dismissed  under  the  condi- 
tion of  never  bearing  arms  against  England  *. 

The  Scots  army  under  Curoyn  made  a  fresh  s  April. 
invasion  of  England  into  Northumberland, 
while  Edward  was  engaged  in  besieging  Ber- 
wick castle;  but  without  reaping  either  glory 
or  advantage ;  and  was  soon  obliged  to  re- 
treat in  a  disorderly  manner  into  Scotland  f  • 

During  the  siege  of  Berwick  castle  by  the  5  April. 
English,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
disgraceful  invasions  of  England,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  parliament,  or  at  the  instigation 
of  the  parliamentary  commission  which  had 
charge  of  the  government,  John  made  a  for- 
mal renunciation  of  the  alliance  he  had 
sworn  to  Edward.  In  justification  of  this 
D3 
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A.  D.     measure,  he  alleged  that  the  King  of  England 
5  ApHl.    ^^^  wantonly  summoned  him  to  attend   his 
courts  ;  liad  sequestrated  his  Englbh  estates ; 
had  seized  his  goods  and  those  of  his  sub- 
jects; had  forcibly  carried  off  and  detained 
certain  natives  of  Scotland;  and,  instead  of 
redressing  grievances  upon  remonstrance,  had 
aggravated  them  by  fresh  insult ;  and,  finally, 
that  Edward  then  wasted  Scotland  with  fire 
and  sword*.     This  renunciation  was  delivered 
to  Edward  by  Henry  abbot  of  Arbroath ;  to 
whom  the  king  of  England  exclaimed  in  Nor- 
man French,  "  A  ce  fou  felon  iel  foUfaict  ? 
S'il  ne  volt  venir  d.  nous^  nous  vendrons  d  U  f . 
Hath  the  foolish  traitor  done  so?  Since  he  will 
not  come  to  us,  we  shall  go  to  him." 
28  April.       The  fate  of  Scotland  and  its  degraded  king 
was  soon  decided.     While  Edward  was  still 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Berwick  castle,  he  de- 
tached a  considerable  force  under  Warrene  earl 
of  Surry,  to  invest  the  castle  of  Dunbar.    The 
Scots  army  under  the  Earl  of  Buchan  ap- 
proached for  its  relief,  taking  post  on  an  ad- 
jacent steep  hill.    Warrene  offered  them  bat- 
tle on  the  plain ;  and  they,  rashly  descending 
from  the  advantage  ground,  were  soon  broken 

•  Ford.  XL  xviii.  Focd.  Angl.  11. 707.     t  Ford,  loc.  cit. 
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and  entirely  dispersed.     In  consequence  of     A.  D. 
this  overthrow,  the  castle  of  Dunbar  imme-   al^F^'i 

'  28  April. 

diately  surrendered  *. 

In  this  rash  and  ill-conducted  enterprize  at 
Dunbar,  and  in  his  two  disgraceful  invasions 
qf  England,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  evinced  his 
total  incapacity  for  military  command*  Had 
he  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Lammermoor 
mountains  between  Fas tcastle  andColbrands 
path,  a  series  of  deep  ravines  flanked  by  the 
sea  and  abrupt  declivities,  still  called  thepaS' 
ses^  he  might  have  long  delayed  or  even  baf- 
fled the  march  of  the  English  into  the  plains 
of  Lothian:  Or,  by  preserving  his  advanta- 
geous position,  on  the  steep  chain  of  hills 
which  extends  to  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
Dunbar,  he  might  have  harrassed  tlie  English 
army  by  frequent  skirmishes  and  attacks, 
beating  up  their  quarters,  intercepting  their 
convoys,  and  watching  and  annoying  all  their 
motions ;  while  detached  light  parties,  mak- 
ing ri^peated  inroads  into  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  from  various  parts  of  the 
borders,  would  at  length  have  constrained  the 
English  invaders  to  return  for  the  defence  of 

their  own  country. 

D4 
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A.  D.  It  ia  curious  to  remark,  that  the  Soots  ar- 
t*  A^i  ^y»  ^°  times  long  subsequent,  committed  the 
same  fatal  error,  almost  on  the  same  ground, 
by  rashly  descending,  from  the  Down^hill 
near  Dunbar,  to  fight  the  usurper  Oomwell, 
when  general  for  the  English  Commonwealth, 
and  almost  with  precisely  similar  consequen* 
ces,  of  total  and  easy  discomfiture  and  dis- 
persion, and  the  immediate  subjugation  of 
their  country. 

When  Jolm  renounced  his  alle^ancie,  and 
made  the  feeble  and  ill-managed  attempt  to 
recover  the  independence  of  his  crown  and 
kingdom,  it  is  reported  that  Edward,  on  pur« 
pose  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Bruce  fiuni- 
ly  and  its  adherents,  an4  thus  to  divide  his 
destined  prey,  had  promised  to  bestow  the  de- 
pendant kingdom  of  Scotland  on  the  younger 
Lord  of  Annandale ;  and  that,  upon  the  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Bruce  claimed  the 
performance  of  this  promise.  "  Ne  axnms  nous 
autre  chose  a  fair e^  que  a  vous  royaums  gagner? 
Have  I  no  other  business  than  to  conquer 
kingdoms  for  you  ?**  is  said  to  have  been  the 
haughty  reply  of  Edward :  on  which  Bruce 
silently  retired  to  his  English  estates,  and  pasr 
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sed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  safe  and  opu«      A.  D. 
lent  obscurity  ♦•  **^* 

During  this  short  and  disastrous  war^  the 
Bruce  family  and  all  its  adherents  Mrere  rang- 
ed on  the  side  of  Edward.  John  had  very 
properly  declared  that  all  neutrals  and  parti* 
zans  of  Edward  should  be  considered  as  traitors 
against  their  king  and  country  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  obtained  a  grant  of  Anuandale,  of 
which  he  took  a  transient  possession  f  • 

In  ccmsequence  of  the  defeat  of  Dunbar,  the  13  May, 
fortresses  of  Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Stir- 
ling, were  yielded  to  the  army  of  Edward, 
irresistible  in  the  divided  state  of  Scotland. 
And  soon  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  grand-  14  May* 
son  of  the  competitor,  was  deputed  to  receive 
the  submission  and  homage  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Carrick  to  Edward.  In  so  despicable  an 
office  was  the  renowned  Bruce  employed,  at 
his  first  appearance  on  the  public  stage  %.  In 
a  few  years  afterwards,  he  effectually  wiped 
off  this  stain,  by  rescuing  hia  country  from  op- 
pression. 

John  pustllanimously  despaired  of  his  cause,    2  July, 
in  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  ven- 
tured into  the  field.     He  abjectly  imploi^d  the 
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A.  D.  mercy  of  his  almost  unresisted  conqueror ;  re- 
2  July,  signed  his  crown  and  kingdom  to  his  offended 
sovereign ;  and  meanly  submitted  to  perform 
a  solemn  and  public  feudal  penance  to  obtain 
pardon  for  his  delinquency,  merely  to  save  his 
forfeited  life,  and  perhaps  to  recover  his  patri- 
monial estates ;  for  these  were  all  the  mercies 
he  experienced,  as  he  was  detained  prisoner 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  *• 

''Thus  ended  the  short  and  disastrous  reign 
of  John  Baliol :  an  ill-fated  prince !  censured 
for  doing  homage  to  Edward,  and  never  ap- 
plauded for  asserting  the  national  indepen- 
dency. Yet,  in  his  original  offence,  he  had  the 
example  of  firuce ;  and,  at  his  revolt,  he  saw 
the  rival  family  combating  under  the  banners 
of  England.  His  attempt  to  shake  off  a  fo- 
reign yoke  speaks  him  of  a  high  spirit  impa- 
tient of  injuries.  He  erred  in  enterprizing 
beyond  his  strength  :  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
it  was  a  meritorious  error.  He  confided  in 
the  valour  and  unanimity  of  his  subjects,  and 
in  the  assistance  of  France.  The  efforts  of 
his  subjects^  were  languid  and  discordant ;  and 
France  beheld  his  ruin  with  the  indifference 
of  an  unconcerned  spectator  f." 

«  A.  of  S.I.  264.  i  Id.  265. 
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Such  were  the  opinions  of  Lord  Hailes  on  A.  D. 
this  important  crisis.  With  the  utmost  de-  g^ju^^ 
ference  to  so  excellent  a  historian,  it  may  be 
asserted*  That  the  measures  of  John,  for  re- 
covering the  honour  and  independence  of  his 
crown  and  country,  were  inconsiderately  and 
injudiciously  chosen ;  were  confided  to  most 
incompetent  agents,  and  were  attempted  to  be 
executed  without  prudence,  perseverance,  or 
fortitude.  Before  precipitating  the  war  with 
England,  he  ought  to  have  well  appreciated 
the  military  force  which  could  be  depended 
upon  from  his  own  kingdom,  and  ought  to 
have  been  perfectly  assured  of  efficient  assist- 
ance from  France.  By  these  means,  judici- 
ously applied,  he  might  have  protracted  the 
war,  and  might  have  wearied  out  the  feudal 
strength  of  his  enemy,  incapable  of  the  exer- 
tions required  in  a  protracted  campaign.  And 
if,  as  obviously  appears,  incapable  of  acting 
personally  as  the  leader  of  his  subjects  in  the 
field,  he  ought  to  have  selected  one  who  was 
fitted  to  execute  the  important  charge. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  he  was  constrained 
to  the  particular  line  of  conduct  here  objected 
to,  by  a  parliamentary  commission  which  he 
could  not  controul :  the  reply  is  obvious:  His 
own  incapacity  for  conducting  the  arduous 
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A.  D.  aiFairs  of  the  nation,  occasioned  the  necessity 
i  JnW  ^^^  having  recourse  to  that  unusual  measure ; 
and  the  commission  appears  to  have  been  en* 
tirely  composed  of  his  own  partizans.  John 
was  assuredly  a  weak  prince,  altogether  in* 
capable  of  conceiving  any  spirited  and  judici- 
ous plan  of  procedure,  or  of  following  out  any 
wise  and  regular  system  of  political  and  mi« 
litary  enterprize,  with  firmness,  consistency, 
and  energy;  and  his  proud  spirited  nobles, 
accustomed  to  insubordination  during  the  late 
inter-regnum,  and  broken  down  into  parties 
by  the  competition,  could  never  be  brought 
to  co-operate  eiFectually  under  his  feeble  go- 
vernment. He  is  the  first  instance  of  a  king 
of  the  Scots  of  full  age,  who  declined  the  glo- 
rious task  of  leading  his  brave  subjects  in  war ; 
nor  was  the  pusillanimous  example  followed 
by  any  of  his  successors,  while  able  to  take 
the  field,  for  several  succeeding  ages. 

Though  the  fortresses  of  the  south-east  of 
Scotland  had  submitted  to  the  enemy,  and 
though  his  tumultuous  and  ill-conducted  army 
had  been  dissipated  in  the  rash  action  at 
Dunbar;  almost  the  whole  country  of  Soot- 
land,  with  all  its  impervious  forests,  impas- 
sible marshes,  and  rugged  impracticable  moun- 
tainsj  and  its  hardy  and  warlike  inhabitants 
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Btili  remained.  As  Bruce  did  afterwards,  un«  A.  D. 
der  infinitely  more  discouraging  and  desperate  2  j^J 
circumstances,  had  Baliol  exerted  an  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  resistance  for  so  glorious  a 
stake,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  transmitted  the 
crown  of  Scotland  with  honour  to  his  poste- 
rity. At  all  events  he  might  have  died  glo- 
riously ;  and  his  name  would  have  been  en« 
rolled  among  the  heroes  of  Scots  independence: 
Instead  of  which,  his  name  was  considered  in 
Scotland  as  ominous ;  and  one  of  our  kings 
was  constrained,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tion«  to  change,  at  his  accession,  his  name 
from  John  to  Robert. 


SECTION  IV, 


From  the  Deposition  (^  John  Baliol^  2d  July  129ff;  to  the 
entire  Expulsion  of  the  English  from  Scotland,  by  fTafface, 
in  October  1297. 

After  the  pusillanimous  surrender  of  his      A.  D. 
crown  by  John  Baliol,  the  King  of  England    ^^^• 
proceeded,  altogether  without  resistance,  to 
reduce  Scotland  under  his  own  direct  domi- 
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A.  D.  nion.  At  every  step  in  his  triumphant  pro- 
2  July,  gress,  the  prelates,  nobility,  and  others,  sub* 
mitted  themselves,  and  swore  fealty  to  him  as 
their  immediate  sovereign,  abjuring  the  late 
French  alliance.  On  his  return  towards  Eng- 
28  Aug.  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^  Scots  parliament  at  Berwick^ 
where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  younger 
Earl  of  Carrick  *. 

Having  thu^  easily  and  rapidly  subjugated 
the  whole  kingdom,  he  pursued  liberal  and 
prudent  measures  for  its  speedy  settlement 
under  regular  government  He  restored  the 
estates  of  the  clergy,  and  the  jointure  lands 
of  many  widows  of  barons  who  had  opposed 
him ;  and  made  provision  for  the  families  of 
those  whom  he  detained  in  custody.  He  even 
allowed  the  ancient  jurisdictions  to  remain 
with  their  hereditary  proprietors;  but  com- 
mitted the  custody  of  some  principal  fortres- 
ses, and  the  government  of  some  important 
districts,  to  Englishmen  in  whom  he  could 
confide.  The  general  administration  of  af- 
fairs in  Scotland  was  intrusted  to  three  per- 
sons :  John  de  Warrene  earl  of  Surry  as  go- 
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veraor,  Hugh  de  Cressingham  treasurer,  and     a.  d. 
William  Ormesby  justiciary.     "  After  settling     ^ ^^* 
all  things  in  a  state  of  seeming  tranquillity, 
Edward  departed  from  Scotland  with  the  glo* 
ry  due  to  the  conqueror  of  a  free  people  *." 

On  account  of  bad  health,  Surry,  the  Eng- 
lish governor,  retired  into  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  reins  of  authority  with 
Cressingham,  a  proud,  ignorant,  avaricious, 
and  voluptuous  priest ;  who  alienated  the 
Scots  by  the  rapacity  with  which  he  exacted 
the  various  sources  of  revenue  under  his  ad- 
ministration. Ormesby,  the  justiciary,  contri- 
buted to  render  the  English  government  odi- 
ous, by  the  harsh  severity  with  which  he  exe- 
cuted his  office.  In  these  hands,  though  se- 
vere, the  administration  was  feeble,  and  soon 
becahie  abhorred  and  despised  f .  In  the  then 
situation  of  Scotland,  for  assuring  and  perpe- 
tuating its  subjection  to  England,  it  was  ne- 
cessary either  to  have  pursued  measures  of 
the  most  perfectly  conciliatory  nature,  to  re- 
concile and  habituate  the  nobility  and  people 
to  the  new  usurping  government,  or  to  have 
used  the  rights  of  conquest  with  the  same 
energy  as  was  more  anciently  done  by  the 
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^207*     ^^^^  of  Normandy,  when  he  overthrew  the 
Saxon  government  of  England.     The  Scots 
barons  and  people  ought  to  have  been  assi* 
mulated  with  England ;  or  Scotland  ought  to 
have  been  ))lanted  with  English  baronls,  and 
colonies  of  their  military  followers.     But  the 
mixture  of  jealous  lenity  evinced  towards  the 
great  barons  and  clergy,  and  the  harsh  rapa- 
cious severity  which  was  exercised  over  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  while  it  occasioned 
the  English  government  to  be  held  in  univer- 
sal detestation,  betrayed  its  weakness,  because 
not  supported  by  any  adequate  military  force. 
In  those  days,  the  temporary  energy  of  the 
feudal  system  was  often  for  a  time  irresistible; 
but,  as  the  crown  had  no  revenue  adequate  to 
the  support  of  a  standing  army,  and  as  the 
great  feudatories  were  only  obliged  to  serve, 
with  their  military  followers,  during  a  limited 
period,  conquests  were  often  as  quickly  lost  as 
they  had  been  rapidly  atchieved. 

In  the  state  of  insubordination,  verging  up- 
on  anarchy,  to  which  the  English  administra-* 
tion  in  Scotland  was  reduced,  by  the  ill-judg- 
ed conduct  of  Cressingham  and  Ormesby,  one 
of  the  most  exalted  and  wonderful  characters 
that  adorn  the  middle  ages  arose,  to  reclaim 
and  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  enslaved  coun- 
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try.  William  Wallace  was  the  first  Scots-  a.  d. 
man  who  dared  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  ^^^''* 
English  rulers ;  and  he  succeeded  effectually 
to  revive  the  dormant  spirit  of  liberty  in  Scot- 
land. Yet,  infinite  as  are  the  obligations 
conferred  by  him  upon  his  country,  it  remains 
a  problem,  perhaps  never  to  be  effectually 
solved,  who  he  actually  was.  He  has  been 
called  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
knightly  degree,  Wallace  of  EUerslie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paisley,  but  upon  presump* 
tive,  and  not  perfectly  conclusive  evidence  \ 
A  hero  he  certainly  was  of  uncommon  energy; 
yet  Wallace,  the  deliverer  of  Scotland  from 
slavery  and  oppression,  still  remains  without 
a  monument,  except  in  the  grateful  traditions 
of  his  countiymen. 

According  to  a  recent  author,  the  family  of 
Wallace,  anciently  named  Waleys,  Walays,  or 
Wallas,  and  Walense,  in  the  Latin  of  the  times, 
was  of  Anglo-Norm  an  origin,  though  the  name 
seems  to  indicate  a  Welsh  extraction.  Some 
time  before  1174,  Ricardus  or  Richard  Wa- 
lense is  a  subscribing  witness  to  the  charters 
of  Walter  Fitz-Alan,  the  ancestor  of  the  Stew- 
arts, and  from  whom  he  acquired  lands  in 
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A.  D.  Kyle,  a  district  of  Ayrshire,  to  the  mansion- 
^^' '  house  of  which  he  gave  his  own  name  of  Ric- 
card-tun,  or  Richards-town.  He  appears  to 
have  been  succeeded  in  these  lands  by  a  son 
and  grandson,  both  named  Richard.  Henry 
Walense,  or  Walays,  probably  a  younger  son 
of  this  family,  held  lands  in  Renfrewshire,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under 
Walter  the  High  Stewart  of  Scotland.  Adam 
Walense,  a  knight  or  soldier  of  Walter  the 
Stewart,  was  probably  the  son  of  Henry,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Malcolm 
Walays,  the  father  of  the  renowned  champion 
of  Scots  independence  *. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  parentage 
Wallace  possessed  every  requisite  for  becom- 
ing a  popular  leader  in  those  distracted  times. 
His  strength  and  stature  are  said  to  have  far 
exceeded  the  ordinary  measure  of  mankind. 
Active,  persevering,  and  undaunted,  in  the 
most  difficult  and  desperate  situations,  his 
bravery  was  directed  by  the  most  disinterest- 
ed ambition  and  the  purest  patriotism,  and 
was  always  guided  by  deliberate  judgment, 
and  perfect  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  as 
then  practised,  and  as  adapted  for  the  people 
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whom  he  led,  the  enemies  he  had  to  encoun*     A.  D. 
ter,  and  the  country  in  which  his  8perations      *^*^* 
were  carried  on.     By  calm  and  steady  wis* 
jdom,  and  the  irresistible  sway  of  native  elo« 
quence,  aided  by  universal  admiration  of  his 
Unparalleled  prowess,  wonderfully  successful 
conduct^  entire  disinterestedness,  and  judicious 
munificence,  he  acquired  and  maintained  un« 
bounded  authority  over  the  rude  multitudes 
who  followed  him  to  the  field,  and  conciliated 
and  preserved  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
his  numerous  adherents ;  though  destitute  of 
aid  from  the  spirit  of  clanship,  or  the  trappings 
of  baronial  elevation,  which  were  then  the  on- 
ly accustomed  bonds  of  military  subordination 
and  discipline  *• 

While  Wallace  alone  guided'  the  councils 
and  directed  the  arms  of  Scotland,  uncon- 
trolled by  the  proud  barons  who  were  en* 
vious  of  his  fame  and  jealous  of  his  elevation 
and  influence,  he  prevailed  over  the  whole 
power,  wealth,  and  policy  of  England.  But, 
on  again  reverting  to  the  command  of  her 
factious  chiefs  and  divided  nobility,  Scotland 
was  again  constrained  to  stoop  under  the  ty- 
£2 
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A.  D.  ranuous  sway  of  her  haughty  conqueror,  who 
^.2.^7-  was  able*  to  wield  the  undivided  force  of  a 
vastly  more  populous  and  richer  kingdom : 
Until  another  hero  apppeared  to  tread  in  the 
honoured  footsteps  of  the  illustrious  Wallace ; 
but  who  possessed  every  requisite  of  baronial 
influence,  extensive  and  powerful  connexions^ 
and  numerous,  military  followers,  united  with 
a  well-founded  claim  to  ascend  the  vacant 
throne  of  his  country. 

Outlawed,  as  has  been  reported,  for  the 
slaughter  of  an  English  person  of  rank,  Wal- 
lace at  first  associated  with  a  small  number  of 
followers)  of  fortunes  desperate  as  his  own ; 
freebooters,  perhaps,  whom  the  harsh  severity 
of  the  English  governors  had  driven  to  de- 
spair, and  whom  the  anarchy  of  the  country 
had  incited  tp  live  by  plunder.     These  people 
he  moulded  into  a  legular  and  systematic  op- 
position against  the  English.     Success  soon 
augmented  his  force,   and  encouraged  him, 
from  plundering  detached  and  straggling  par- 
ties of  Englishmen,  to  bolder  and  more  im- 
portant enterprizes-     At  length  he  was  joined 
May.      by  Sir  William  Douglas,  the  only  Scotsman 
of  condition  who  had  the  honour,  at  the  first, 
to  contend  in  arms  for  the  freedom  of  his 
country  along  with  Waflace.  >  These  united 
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ehampions  of  Scots  liberty  attempted  to  sur-     a.  d. 
prise  Ormesby  at  Scone ;  and,  being  disap-     '^^• 
pointed   by  his   timely  flight,   tliey  roamed 
over  the  country,  assaulted  the  castles  that 
were  held  for  Edward,  and  slaughtered  all 
the  English  that  fell  in  their  way.     Gaining 
confidence  and  numbers  from  success,  they 
marched  into  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Wisheart  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  one  of  the  former  guardians,  and 
by  some  of  the  Scots  barons  *• 

At  this  period,  Robert  Bruce,  the  younger 
Earl  of  Carrick,  grandson  of  the  competitor, 
and  afterwards  king,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  barons  in  the  south-west  of  Scot* 
laijd.  In  right  of  his  deceased  mother,  and 
by  the  resignation  of  his  father,  he  possessed 
the  earldom  of  Carrick ;  and,  by  his  fathers 
permission,  who  appears  to  have  retired  to  tlie 
family  estate  in  England,  he  administered  the 
lordship  of  Annandale,  the  ancient  patrimo- 
nial inheritance  of  the  Bruce  family.  Hence 
his  territories  extended  between  the  firths  of 
Clyde  and  Solwaj  ^  and  joined  the  borders  of 
England.  Suspecting  his  fidelity  in  this  alarm- 
E3 
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A.  D.  ing  coDJuncturei  the  wardens  of  the  English 
May.  western  marches  summoned  him  to  appear  at 
Carlisle,  where  he  made  oath  to  be  faithful 
and  vigilant  in  the  service  of  Edward.  To 
evince  his  sincerity,  he  laid  waste  the  lapds 
of  Sir  William  Douglas,  and  even  carried  off 
his  wife  and  children.  Soon  repenting,  how- 
ever,  of  this  unpatriotic  conduct,  or  having 
only  employed  it  as  a  pretext  for  collecting 
his  military  followers,  he  abandoned  the  Eng- 
lish service,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  re- 
volted Scots  :  Saying,  in  excuse  for  breaking 
*  his  recent  engagements,  that  he  trusted  the 
Pope  would  absolve  him  from  the  breach  of 
an  extorted  oath*. 

The  English  exerted  themselves  to  quell  the 
recent  insurrection,  and  marched  an  army 
against  the  Scots ;  whopi  they  found  strongly 
posted  near  Irvine,  formidable  in  their  num- 
bers, but  enfeebled  by  dissension.  Without 
fj  July,  venturing  to  try  the  event  of  a  single  battle, 
the  whole  Scots  leaders,  excepting  Wallace 
and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of*  Bothwell,  treated 
with  the  English  for  paj^'^Mn,  and  made  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  Edward  f . 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  independent 
chiefs  of  the  Scots  could  not  come  to  any 

*  Hcmingf.  I.  123,  f  W- >b. 
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agreement  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  a.  D. 
their  opposition  to  England.  They  liad  no  ^^^J' 
acknowledged  head,  by  whom,  or  in  whose 
name,  the  authority  of  government,  or  the 
supreme  military  command,  could  be  exercis- 
ed, John,  the  former  sovereign,  had  been  de- 
posed from  the  thrope,  which  he  had  solemnly 
renounced  to  Edward.  Bruce  had  not  hither- 
to ventured  to  advance  his  own  pretensions, 
or  rather  those  of  his  father.  There  still  re- 
mained descendants  of  Margaret  of  Hunting- 
ton, besides  the  abdicated  Baliol  family  ;  but 
these  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced  any 
claim  to  the  vacant  throne.  Thus,  where  all 
were  equal,  bo  one  could  assume  authority; 
and  where  high  interests,  important  preten* 
9ions,  and  powerful  connexions  were  in  op* 
position,  unanimous  delegation  of  command 
could  not  be  agreed  upon ;  and  the  general  in« 
teres ts  of  their  country  were  impaired,  a}most 
to  utter  ruin,  by  the  dissensions  and  party 
jealousies  of  the  discordant  nobles. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  recreant  Scots  nobles, 
Bruce  acknowledged  his  oftence,  and  made 
every  submission.  But,  from  the  inconsisteql; 
levity  of  his  recent  conduct,  some  security, 
more  binding  than  a  mere  repetition  of  his 
broken  oath  of  fidelity,  was  recjuired  for  hU 
E4 
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A.  D.  fidelity.  Accordingly,  Wisheart  bishop  of 
9  July.  Glasgow,  the  Stewart  of  Scotland*  and  Alex- 
ander de  Lindesay  became  sureties  for  his  fu- 
ture loyalty,  until  he  should  deliver  his  daugh- 
ter Marjory  as  an  hostage  *.  Edward  politir 
cally  accepted  the  submission  of  the  Scots  ba- 
rons, on  condition  of  serving  in  his  wars  in 

i  France  t-* 

In  the  general  defection  of  the  Scots  at  Ir- 
vine from  the  cause  of  their  country,  Wallace 
scorned  to  submit.  Accompanied  by  one  gen- 
tleman only,  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  he  withdrew 
towards  the  north  of  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band  of  faithful  followers.  Ascribing 
the  conduct^  of  Wisheart,  who  mauaged  tjie 
treaty  of  submission  at  Irvine,  to  treachery, 
he  hastened  to  the  bishops  house,  which  he 
pillaged  of  all  the  horses,  arms,  and  effects, 
**  and  led  into  captivity  the  sons  even  of  the 
bishop,  who  passed  under  the  name  of  hi^  ne-  , 
phews  it." 

Under  the  command  of  the  renowned  Wal- 
lace, and  his  gallant  brother  in  arms  Sir  An- 
drew Moray,  the  faithful  band  of  patriots  ga- 
thered, strength  and  confidence  in  the  north, 
and  proceeded  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Dun* 

f  Foed.  Angl.  II.  774,  775.        f  Id.  II.  772—78?. 
t  Hemingf.  I.  124. 
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dec ;  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  opening  an  inter-  a.  D. 
course  for  assistance  from  France,  or  at  least  ^^?7. 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Learning  that 
an  English  army  approached  Stirling,  on  it9 
inarch  to  suppress  the  insurgents,  Wallace 
committed  the  blockade  of  its  castle  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Dundee,  and  hastened  with  his 
army  to  meet  the  English  at  the  important 
passage  of  the  river  Forth  near  Stirling  *. 

Brian  Fit2-AIan  had  been  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Scotland  by  Edward ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Surry,  who  still  remained  with  the 
army,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  waa 
anxious  to  avoid  an  engagement.  He  even 
made  advances  to  treat  with  Wallace,  who 
indignantly  answered  the  messenger :  "  Tell 
your  masters,  that  we  came  not  here  to  treat, 
but  to  set  Scotland  free.  I^et  them  advance : 
They  will  find  us  prepared  to  set  them  at  de- 
fiance f." 

Roused  to  indignation  at  this  insulting  mes-  n  Sept. 
sage  from  a  despised  enemy,  the  English  ar- 
my impatiently  demanded  to  be  led  to  battle. 
Sir  Richard  Liindin,  who  had  recently  sub* 
jnitted  at  Irvine,  remonstrated  against  the 
^nger  of  defiling  by  a  long  narrow  bridge  in 

f  Ford.  XI.  3cxix.  t  HcmitJgf.  1. 126. 
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A.  D.  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  ofFered  to  conduct 
ii^^^pt.  *  detachment,  by  a  ford  at  some  distance 
above,  upon  the  rear  of  the  Scots,  who  lay  be* 
hind  an  eminence  near  the  abbey  of  Cambus- 
kenneth.  As  dividing  the  enemy,  and  per- 
haps from  doubts  of  his  fidelity,  this  judicious 
proposal  was  rejected.  Surry  still  wished  to 
avoid  engaging ;  but  Cressingham  impetuous- 
ly urged  an  immediate  attack,  as  protracting 
the  war  served  only  to  waste  the  kings  trea- 
sure *. 

Under  the  command  of  that  ignorant  and 
headstrong  priest,  the  English  van  passed  the 
bridge,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  continued  to 
follow.  Watching  his  opportunity,  before 
any  sufficient  force  had  time  to  form,  Wallace 
rushed  irresistibly  from  his  well  chosen  posi* 
tion,  and  broke  the  half  formed  English  in  a 
moment  Consternation  and  dismay  imme- 
diately spread  among  the  English  troops,  who 
had  been  so  confident  of  success.  Those  who 
had  not  passed  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  to  pre* 
vent  pursuit,  abandoned  their  camp  and  bag* 
gage,  and  fled  precipitately  to  Berwick.  That 
portion  of  the  army  which  had  passed  under 
Cressingham  was  completely  overwhelmed; 

•  Trifet  307. 
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and,  to  the  amount  of  some  thou8an48|  was  A.  D. 
9lain  in  the  field,  drowQed  in  attempting  to  lY^^^^ 
cross  the  river,  or  made  prisoners.  Cressing- 
ham  was  slain ;  and  the  victory,  complete  in. 
all  respects,  was  only  rendered  dear  to  the 
Scots  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  gallant 
Moray ;  as  their  loss  otherwise  was  very  in- 
considerable*. 

The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  vast 
«nd  sudden,  beyond  even  the  hopes  of  Wal- 
lace. All  the  fortified  places  in  Scotland, 
even  Berwick,  surrendered  to  his  arn^s,  almost 
without  resistance;  owing  doubtless  to  the 
panic  occasioned  by  this  astonishing  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  that  no  time  was  given  for 
the  English  to  supply  their  fortresses  against 
being  besieged,  an  event  that  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  be  contemplated  only  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  f. 

To  relieve  his  |iow  enfranchised  country,  a(  is  Oct. 
this  time  afflicted  with  a  grievous  famine, 
Wallace,  assuming  the  son  and  heir  of  Moray 
as  his  coadjutor  in  command,  led  4  numerous 
army  into  the  north  of  England,  which  he 
laid  waste  with  all  the  energy  of  vengeance 
during  upwards  of  three  weeks,  and  returned  11  Nov. 
loaded  with  spoil  altogether  unopposed  J. 

♦  Ford.  XL  xxix.      t  W.  »b.      J  Hcmingf.  I.  131-136. 
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A.  D.  According  to  th^Scotichronicon,  "  Wal- 
^^^*  lace  summoned  the  whole  male  population  of 
Scotland,  able  to  bear  arms,  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty,  from  every  shire,  lord- 
ship, barony,  city,  town,  burgh,  and  village, 
to  assemble  after  harvest  was  gathered  in,  un- 
der pain  of  death.  That  to  this  prodigious 
assemblage,  he  appointed  leaders  of  four,  of 
five,  and  of  ten  men,  and  captains  of  hundreds 
and  of  thousands,  and  led  the  whole  into 
England  before  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  Learn- 
ing that  certain  burgesses  and  others  of  Aber- 
deen had  disobeyed  the  summons,  he  hastened 
thither  with  all  speed,  and  capitally  punished 
the  recusants ;  and  then  returned  with  incre- 
dible speed  to  his  army ;  after  which  he  wasted 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  Northumberland, 
up  to  Newcastle,  from  the  day  of  All  Saints, 
1st  November  1297,  to  the  day  of  the  Purifi- 
cation, Sd  February-  1298;  or,  as  some  chro- 
nicles relate,  only  till  Christmas  day,  25th 
December  1297  »•  after  which  he  returned  safe^ 
ly  into  Scotland  *. 

During  this  expedition,  Wallace  and  the 
younger  Sir  Andrew  Moray  assumed  the  title 
^f  "  Generals,  or  Leaders,  of  the  army  of  Scot^ 

•  Ford.  XL  xxix. 
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land,  by  the  consent  of  the  community^  and  A.  D. 
in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  John,  by  the  i|  nov^ 
grace  of  God,  King  of  Scots  *•*'  In  vain  Wal- 
lace endeavoured  to  repress  the  licentious  ra- 
pacity and  cruel  outrage  of  his  troops.  Soli- 
cited for  protection  by  the  canons  of  Hexham, 
then  named  Hexhildesham,  he  desired  them 
to  remain  under  his  own  safeguard,  "  for  his 
people  were  evil  doers,  and  he  might  not  re- 
strain themf."  It  is  alleged  that  a  great 
Northumbrian  baron,  Robert  de  Ros  of  Werke, 
joined  with  Wallace  on  this  occasion,  and  as- 
sisted in  wasting  his  own  country  %. 

Thus,  for  a  season,  through  the  genius  and 
prowess  of  one  obscure  man,  Scotland  was 
entirely  set  free  from  the  usurped  domination 
of  Edward,  and  severe  retributive  vengeance 
was  executed  upon  England  for  the  injuries 
it  had  heaped  upon  the  Scots  nation.  Had 
Wallace  been  seconded  by  the  unanimous  con- 
fidence and  co-operation  of  the  Scots  nobles, 
the  country  might  soon  have  been  enabled  to 
treat  for  peace  with  Edward  on  equal  terms, 
'either  for  the  restoration  of  their  deposed  so- 
vereign, or  through  a  new  king  of  their  own 
choice.     But  this  happy  consummation  of  vjq- 

•  HmiDgf,  1. 135.    +  Id.  136.    J  Dugd.  Baron.  II.  355. 
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A.  D.     tory,  certaitily  within  their  grasp,  was  thrown 
i297.     ^  ^  distance  by  their  proud  jealousy  of  the  re- 
nowned cliampion  of  his  country,  and  through 
want  of  union  among  themselyen. 


SECTION  V. 

From  the  ExpuUum  ^tke  EngUthfrom  Scotkmiy  %  Walbtet^ 
m  October  1297,  io  kk  Retnttt  fttm  Public  4fain,  in 
July  129s. 

A.  Dn  After  his  return  to  Scotland  from  his  suc- 
2Q  M*  cessful  invasion  of  England,  Wallace  assumed 
a  higher  tone  of  command,  and  even  arrogat- 
ed to  himself  the  exercise  of  supreme  civil  and 
military  authority.  In  this  capacity,  which 
he  assuredly  merited,  but  of  which  the  legiti- 
mate origin  does  not  appear,  he  conferred  the 
office  of  constable  of  Dundee  on  Alexander 
Skirmishur,  or  Scrimzeour,  and  his  heirs.  In 
this  grant,  still  extant,  he  designs  himself^ 
"  Guardian,  or  Keeper,  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,^  and  general  of  its  armies,  in  the 
same  of  the  most  excellent  Prince  JohUi  by 
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the  grace  of  God,  illustrious  King  of  Scotland,     A*  D. 
and  by  consent  of  the  community  of  the   29  Mar. 
same*.''    In  an  after  part  of  the  same  deed,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  with  the  consent 
and  assent  of  the  Scots  nobles ;  meaning  such 
of  the  nobles,  perhaps,   as  then  served  under 
his  conunand.     This  grant  is  made  in  remu- 
neration of  the  services  performed  by  Sprim- 
zeour,  while  carrying  the  royal  banner  along 
with  the  Scots  army.     In  a  list  of  missing  re^* 
cords  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  two  charters,  or  two  notices  of  the 
same  charter,  remain,  of  the  office  of  standard- 
bearer  to  Nichol  Skymieshour  or  Skirmishour, 
together  with  certain   lands   in  Fife,   to  be. 
holden  blanch  on  payment  of  a  pair  of  gilt 
spurs f.    And,  to  the  present  day,  a  gentleman 
bearing  the  same  name  of  Scrimzeour  enjoys 
the  honourable  hereditary  office  of  standard- 
bearer  of  Scotland. 

In  this  deed,  no  mention  is  made  of  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  so  recently  before  associated 
in  the  supreme  command  of  the  army.  Whe- 
ther this  was  occasioned  by  Moray  having 
joined  in  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  Scots 

*  Diplouu  Scot.  No.  44. 
t  Robertsons  Index,  p.  20.  No.  115.  and  p.  32.  No.  52. 
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A.  D     barons;  or  if,  elated  by  his  great  popularity 
2o^M*      ^^^  ^^^^  military  success,  Wallace  now  dis- 
dained a  divided  commandi   no  wh&re   ap- 
pearsi 

From  this  period  we  may  presume  to  date 
that  jealousy  which  the  great  barons  enter- 
tained of  Wallace.  According  to  Fordun,  it 
was  the  language  among  the  nobility,  "  fVc 
will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us  \  His 
elevation  wounded  their  pride ;  his  great  ser- 
vices reproached  their  inactivity  ip  the  public 
cause.  Pride  and  envy  might  affect  to  con- 
sider his  hereditary  grants  as  an  alarming  ex- 
ercise of  sovereign  power.  Thus  did  the  spi- 
rit of  distrust  inflame  the  passions  and  distract 
the  councils  of  the  nation  at  that  important 
moment  when  the  being  of  Scotland  depend- 
ed upon  unanimity  f .  "  Some  of  these  en- 
vious persons  are  said  even  to  have  recovered 
their  baronies  and  properties  from  the  English 
through  his  means.     But  the  commons  uni-  ^ 

versally,  and  some  of  the  more  judicious  of  ] 

the  nobles,  who  were  better  disposed  towards 
the  public  welfare,  were  very  grateful  for  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  The 
Scots,  alas  I  are  apt  to  observe  the  prosperity 

•  Ford,  XI.  XXXI.    t  A  *  0  f  S.  I.  279. 
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not  only  of  strangers,  but  of  their  own  pa-  a.  D. 
.  triots,  with  an  evil  eye.  In  this  they  may  be  ^^^^' 
compared  to  Cain,  who  envied  the  prosperity 
of  Abel;  to  Rachel,  who  repined  at  the  fe- 
cundity of  Leah  ;  to  Saul,  who  was  jealous  of 
the  success  of  David :  And  thus  the  Scots 
were  envious  of  the  fame  and  prowess  of  Wa^ 
laceV 

Some  rime  after  the  successful  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Stirling,  but  probably  not  until  the 
subsequent  spring  of  this  year,  1 298,  the  young- 
er Earl  of  Carrick  again  acceded  to  the  cause 
of  his  country,  now  apparently  triumphant. 
He  was  instated,  doubtless,  by  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  who  made  two  inroads 
from  Cumberland  into  Annandale,  during  the 
winter  1297-8,  when  he  ravaged  the  estates  of 
Bruce,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Annan  and  se- 
veral villages  in  its  vicinity  f .  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  Clifford  acted  upon  some  intel- 
ligence that  Bruce  was  preparing  to  renounce 
his  recently  renewed  allegiance,  and  ditl  not 
wantonly  provoke  a  baron  of  such  power  and 
influence  into  rebellion. 

Edward  was  engaged  in  Flanders  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and  did  not  re- 

Vox-  L  F 

•  Ford,  XI.  xxxu  f  Hemiogf.  1. 137. 
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A.  D.  turn  to  England  until  the  spring  of  the  sue* 
1298.  ceeding  year.  This  may  account  for  the  fa- 
cility with  which  Wallace  had  expelled  the 
English  from  Scotland,  after  his  brilliant  and 
decisive  victory ;  and  for  the  total  want  of 
resistance- against  his  subsequent  invasion  of 
England.  It  is  often  the  fate  of  ambition,  by 
grasping  at  too  many  objects,  to  thwart  its 
own  purposes ;  and,  assuredly,  had  Edward 
steadily  pursued  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  as 
the  sole  grand  object  of  his  politics,  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  complete  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  spring  lfi98, 
he  summoned  the  Scots  barons  to  meet  him 
at  York,  under  the  penalty  of  being  deemed 
rebels :  But,  from  dread  of  Wallace,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  they  failed  toattend« 
He  collected,  however,  a  numerous  army; 
consisting  of  three  thousand  cavalry,  armed 
at  all  points,  and  mounted  on  barbed  steeds, 
that  is,  having  their  horses  covered  with  de- 
fensive armour ;  above  four  thousand  other 
horsemen  completely  armed,  but  without  ar- 
mour to  their  horses ;  and  eighty  thousand 
volunteer  infantry,  mostly  from  Ireland  and 
Wales*.     This  formidable  army  rendezvoused 

*  Hemiiigf.  1. 159* 
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at  Benirick,  which  the  Scots  do  not  seem  to     A.  D. 
have  defended  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  ar-      ^^*** 
my  of  Edward  advanced,  the  Scots  army  re- 
tired into  their  own  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  Scots,  and  to  divide  their  forces,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife 
with  a  considerable  body  of  English  troops  ; 
but,  being  attacked  by  Wallace  in  person,  was  12  June. 
compktely  routed  ♦* 

In  its  advance  from  Berwick,  the  English 
army  experienced  no  opposition,  except  at 
Dirleton  castle  in  East  Lothian ;  all  the  inters 
vening  country  being  the  territory  of  the  Earl 
of  March,  then  in  the  English  interest  Mean* 
while  the  Scots  forces  assembled  from  all 
quarters  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  ia^ 
tending  to  make  a  stand  there  in  defence  of 
then*  country.  But  many  of  the  principal 
barons  stood  aloof,  and  several  even  were  in 
the  army  of  Edward.  Of  the  few  barons  who 
repaired  to  tlie  standard  of  Scots  independ^ 
ence,  hiitory  records  the  names  of  John  Cu- 
myn  younger  of  Badenoch ;  Sir  John  Stewart 
©f  Bonkill,  brother  to  the  Stewart  of  Scot- 
F8 

•  A.  of  S.  I.  S80. 
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A. D.     land;   Sir  John  Graham  of  Abercoru,  and 
1298,     M^DufF  the  grand-uncle  of  the  young  Earl  of 
Fife^ 

At  this  period,  the  young  Earl  of  Carrick 
Yfos  in  a|^s  on  the  side  of  the  Scots ;  but,  in* 
stead  of  being  present  in  the  main  army,  he 
guarded  the  castle  of  Ayr,  which  preserved 
the  communication  with  Galloway  and  the 
West  Highlands  f.  This  authentic  circum* 
stance  completely  refutes  the  absurd  tale  of 
Bruce  having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  £ng* 
lish  at  Falkirk,  and  of  a  long  conference  be- 
tween  him  and  Wallace  immediately  after  that 
battle. 
21  July.  In  his  progress  westwards,  Edward  encamp- 
ed at  Kirkliston,  then  called  Temple-liston^ 
between  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow ;  and  had 
nearly  been  forced  to  retreat,  from  failure  of 
provisions,  as  the  fleet,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  attend  his  army  with  supplies,  had  been 
kept  back  by  contrary  winds.  But  the  in* 
judicious  precipitancy  of  the  Scots  saved  him 
irom  that  disgrace.  Instead  of  keeping  at  a 
distance  with  their  main  army,  and  harassing 
the  English,  by  protracting  the  war,  they  rash- 
ly advanced  to  Falkirk,  with  the  determined 

•  A.  of  S.  1.281.  t  Id.ib. 
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resolution  to  abide  the  chance  of  battle ;  and     A.  Ih 
Edward  immediately  resolved  to  meet  them  ♦.    22^fuiy. 

In  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk, 
Wallace  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle, 
in  a  stoney  field,  on  the  side  of  a  small  emi- 
nence,  having  a  bog  or  marsh  in  front.  Ac* 
cording  to  historians,  he  arranged  his  infan- 
tiy,  in  which  the  bulk  of  his  army  consbted, 
in  four  compact  bodies,  called  schiltrons  by 
our  ancient  Scots  writers  ;  in  each  of  which 
the  long  Scottish  spears  were  pointed  out- 
wards in  all  directions  f .  The  close  order  of 
this  phalanx  is  thus  described  by  an  old  Eng- 
lish author : 

''  Ther  fcHrmost  courey  |  thcr  bakkis  togidere  sette, 
Tbere  spcrcs  poynt  over  poynt,  so  sare  §  and  so  thikke 
And  fast  togidere  joynt]),  to  se  it  was  ferlikelT* 
Als  a  castelle  thci  stode,  that  were  walled  with  stone, 
Thei  weude^  no  man  of  blodeft  thorgh  Jt  tham  suld  haf 
goneft." 

The  intervals  between  these  four  divisions  of 
spearmen  were  filled  with  archers,  command- 
ed by  Sir  John  Stewart.     About  a  thousand 
F3 

*  Hemingf.   I.  l62.  t  A.  of  S.  I.  283. 

t  Fn^ntline.      §  Artfully,      H  Joined.       f  Wonderful. 
•*  Believed,    -ft  None,  boifrever  courageous.    ttThrough. 
^  Langtoft.  II.  305. 
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A.  D.  hoi-se,  apparently  under  the  command  of  Cu» 
i^i^.?l  myn,  were  stationed  at  some  distance  in  tht 
rear*.  Having  thus  marshalled  his  army, 
Wallace  emphatically  said,  **  I  half  brocht 
you  to  the  ring,  hap  gif  ye  cun  t.**  lo  mo- 
dern £nglish,  I  have  brought  you  to  the  field, 
expert  now  your  best  skill ;  or  literally,  I  have 
btought  you  to  the  ring,  dance  according  to 
your  knowledge ;  alluding  to  the  ring  dances 
then  in  vogue. 

Placing  his  chief  confidence  in  his  nume- 
itius  and  formidable  cavalry,  Edward  arrang- 
ed them  in  three  divisiuns.  The  first,  or  left 
wing,  was  led  by  Bigot  Earl  Marshal,  assist- 
ed by  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln ;  the 
second^  or  right,  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
assisted  by  Sir  Halph  Basset ;  the  third,  or  re- 
serA^e,  was  led  by  the  king  in  person.  The  nu- 
merous body  of  English  infantry  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry, 
to  annoy  the  Scots  with  their  arrows  and 
Other  missile  weapons  p 

At  the  head  of  the  first  division  of  cavalry, 
Bigot  rushed  impetuously  to  the  charge ;  but, 
checked  by  the  mora^,  he  was  constrained  to 

•  Htmingf.  !.  l6d.        f  Wakittgh.  75.  M.  Wcstm.  45U 
t  A.  of  S.  I.  285- 
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incline  farther  to  the  left,  that  he  might  at-  a.  D. 
taiB  the  left  flank  of  the  Scots.  Tlie  bishop,  ^IIX. 
more  wary,  inclined  his  division  to  the  right; 
and,  having  turned  the  morass,  advanced  to- 
wards the  left  flank  of  the  Scots,  infantry. 
He  then  proposed  to  halt  for  the  advance  of 
the  reserve.  **  To  mass,  Bishop,"  exclaimed 
Basset,  and  instantly  charged  *. 

Intimidated  by  the  superior  number  and  re- 
solute charge  of  the  English  men*at-arms,  the 
small  body  of  Scots  cavalry  immediately  fled 
without  coming  to  action  f.  While  encou- 
raging the  archers,  who  appear  to  have  been 
from  the  forest  of  Selkirk,  the  brother  of  the 
Stewart  was  unhorsed  and  slain ;  and  his  gal- 
lant followers  perished  around  him  ^. 

Bereft  of  all  aid,  by  the  slaughter  of  the 
archers,  and  the  flight  of  the  horse,  the  Scots 
«pearmen  bore  up  gallantly  for  a  great  while 
against  the  incessantly  reiterated  efforts  of  the 
English  cuinussiers  to  penetrate  their  firm  ar- 
ray. The  English  infantry  sore  plied  them 
with  continual  flights  of  arrows,  and  even 
with  showers  of  stones  which  abounded  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  and,i  by  the  constantly  re* 
peated  charges  of  the  English  horsey  their 
F4 

♦  A.  of  S.  h  285.        t  W-  ib.        t  Hcmingf.  1. 165. 
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A*  D.     foremost  ranks  were  beaten  down.     M*Duff 
^1^?^/     and  Sir  John  Graham  were  both  slain ;  and 

C2  Jul/, 

the  Scots  spearmen,  worn  out  by  perpetual 
exertions,  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way 
to  the  force,  numbers,  and  arm's  of  their  ad- 
versaries. They  were  finally  disordered,  bro- 
ken, and  dispersed ;  and,  having  no  support 
from  cavalry  or  archers  to  cover  their  retreat, 
the  rout  became  universal,  and  great  numbers 
perished  on  the  field,  and  in  the  pursuit  *• 

lu  this  battle,  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
English  was  very  inconsiderable,  only  two 
persons  of  any  note  being*  slain*  The  loss  of 
the  Scots  has  been  variously  related.  Exag- 
gerated as  usual  by  the  English  historians, 
and  diminished  by  the  accounts  of  the  van- 
quished. The  fonner  extend  the  slaughter  to 
twenty,  and  even  sixty  thousand  men,  while 
the  latter  acknowledge  to  have  lost  ten  thour 
sand  f . 

In  the  battle  at  Falkirk,  as  in  that  fought 
two  years  before  at  Dunbar,  the  rash  pre- 
sumption of  the  Scots  leaders  was  fatal  ta  the 
cause  of  their  country.  Owing  to  various 
circumstances,  but  chiefly  from  vastly  inferior 
4ifBuence,  the  Scots  were  for  the  most  part 

*  Ford.  XI,  xxxiv.        f  ^'  of  S.  L  U6. 
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unable  to  cope  with  the  English  in  pitched     A.  D, 
battles.     Not  possessing  a  sufficiency  of  the    o^J^lyi 
powerful  horses,  and  almost  impenetrable  ar« 
mour,  which  the  English  could  procure  in 
such  superior  perfection  and  abundance,  the 
Scots  were  incapable  to  withstand  the  terrible 
brunt  of  men-at-arms.    Neither  were  the  Scots 
provided  with  sdch  numbers  of  expert  archers, 
in  which  the  English  long  excelled  all  tho 
European  nations.     Had  the  Scots  studied  to 
protract  the  war,  instead  of  precipitantly  ba« 
zarding  a  general  engagement,   they  might 
have  constrained  Edward  to  waste  his  re<^ 
sources  in  besieging  the  fortified  places;  while, 
with  numerous  light  detachments,  they  inters 
cepted  his  convoys,  cut  olF  his  stragglers  and 
foragers,  beat  up  his  quarters,  and  harasse4 
his  troops  by  continual  alarms  aud  desultory 
attacks.     By  persevering  in  such  conduct, 
and  by  retaliating   invasions   whenever  the 
English  army  was  dismissed,  they  might  have 
foiled  the  whole  military  power  of  England, 
and  would  have  ultimately  compelled  Edward 
to  abandon  his  ambitious  scheme  of  conquests 
Even  after  the  ruinous  defeat  of  the  Scots  at 
Falkirk,  he  was  very  soon  under  the  necessity 
pf  abandoning  Scotland  ♦. 

j:  Ilemingf.  I.  l66. 
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A.  D*  In  excuse  for  the  rashness  and  precipitancy 
22^^'  of  the  Scots,  it  may  be  alleged  that  they  were 
destitute  of  any  sufficient  revenue  for  support- 
ing a  protracted  warfu-e ;  and,  as  their  troops 
served  without  pay,  and  had  even  to  find  their 
own  subsistence,  they  were  always  clamoroua 
for  bringing  their  services  in  the  field  to  a 
speedy  close*  That  service  could  not  be  ie* 
ga\ly  exacted  for  more  than  forty  days  at  one 
time ;  and  they  could  only  be  kept  together 
for  a  longer  period,  when,  by  successful  inva- 
sions of  England,  they  were  enabled  to  subsist 
at  the  expence  of  the  enemy,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  by  plunder.  Even  in  the  latter 
'  case,  they  were  eager  to  return  home,  that 
they  might  safely  deposit  what  they  had  ac« 
quired  during  the  predatory  expedition. 

Without  presuming  minutely  to  criticise  the 
order  of  array  which  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Wallace  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk, it  may  be  remarked,  that  an  orb,  or  cir* 
cular  body  of  men,  however  powerfiil  it  may 
be  for  mere  inert  resistance,  is  necessarily  im- 
jnoveable  from  the  spot  on  which  it  is  drawn 
up.  It  can  neither  advance,  or  incline  to  the 
right  or  left,  to  take  advantage  of  any  relaxa- 
tion in  the  efforts,  or  of  any  confusion  in  the 
fanks  of  the  assailants.     It  is  utterly  unfit  for 
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ever  becoming  active  in   any  contingency     A«lil. 

whatever.     Neither  can  it  retreat  when  re-    ^1*?^ 

*   *•  v<iiy» 
sittance  13  no  longer  adviseable  or  possible* 

By  the  smallest  attempt  to  .change  its  ground 
in  any  direction^  its  order  must  be  instantly 
aod  irretrievably  broken ;  and  it  then  remains 
open  to  the  asssult  of  cavalry,  or  light  infaiH 
try,  without  any  possibility  of  resistance,  or 
any  chinpe  of  ever  being  able  to  rally*  The 
unquestionaJbly  proper  order  of  battle  for 
spearmen  is  in  solid  oblong  bodies,  either  in 
deep  bafctalions,  or  close  columns;  and  we 
may  believe,  for  the  honour  and  }*eputation 
of  Wallace,  that  one  or  other  of  these,  pro* 
bably  the  former,  constituted  the  schiltrons 
in  which  he  arrayed  his  spearmen  at  Falkirk. 
Yet,  even  in  the  array  of  the  phalanx,  or  dcej) 
battalion,  which  continued  the  order  of  the 
Scots  heavy  armed  i^^fantry  long  after  the 
present  period*  and  until  fire-arms  superseded 
the  use  of  the  spear ;  it  is  obvious,  that  troops 
armed  with  long  spears,  however  formidable 
wBiie  in  good  order,  and  in  direct  attack,  are 
unfit  for  resisting  oblique  and  frequently 
changed  assaults  of  lighter  troops ;  and  be- 
come the  most  helpless  of  all  soldiers,  when 
broken  and  reduced  to  their  individual  exer* 
tions  for  personal  defence,  or  in  flight* 
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M.  D»  The  word  schiltroni  employed  by  our  an- 
22^W;  ^^^^^  Scots  writers,  to  denote  a  large  compact 
body  of  men,  which  has  been  usually  interpret- 
ed an  orb  or  circle,  by  no  means  has  that  si^ 
nification  necessarily ;  and  only  means  a  close- 
Jy  compacted  body  of  men,  covered  by  their 
shields,  resembling  a  tortoise  drawn  within  its 
shell.  No  part  of  the  quotation  from  Langtoft 
implies  any  thing  resembling  an  orb ;  but  ap- 
plies distinctly  to  a  close  column  or  deep 
battalion,  faced  to  the  front,  the  rear,  and 
bothr  flanks,  with  their  spears  portended  in  all 
these  directions.  Hemingford,  however,  cer- 
tainly asserts,  that  the  gross  of  the  Scots  ar- 
my was  marshalled  in  '^  four  round  circular 
1x)dies,  having  their  faces  all  turned  towards 
the  circumferences  *•" 

Trusting  solely  to  the  morass  in  their  front, 
the  Scots  leaders  app^r  to  have  neglected 
taking  any  precautions  to  secure  their  flanks, 
as  we  have  seen  that  both  were  accessible  and 
readily  turned  by  the  English  cavalry,  merely 
by  wheeling  round  the  ends  of  the  moxAs. 
These  flanks  ought  to  have  been  guarded  by 
deep  trenches,  lined  by  spearmen  and  archers 
intermixed.    The  position  ought  to  have  bee« 

^  Hcmingf.  L  J  55. 
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converted  into  a  strongly  intrenched  camp.     A-  B. 
No  precautions  appear  to  have  been  taken  for   22  July. 
the  defence  of  the  rear,  or  of  the  archers,  or  for 
^curing  a  retreat  in  the  event  of  a  defeat. 

In  their  retreat,  the  Scots  burned  the  town 
and  castle  of  Stirling;  which  latter  Edward 
ordered  to  be  immediately  repaired  and  gar- 
risoned. He  then  turned  his  march  to  the 
west  and  south  ;  and  Bruce,  having  dismant- 
led the  castle  of  Ayr,  retreated  into.Carrick.. 
Being  in  want  of  provisions,  and  therefore 
unable  to  follow  into  that  strong  country, 
Edward  bent  his  march  towards  England,  by 
the  western  marches,  and  took  possession  of 
Lochmaben  castle,  the  fortified  patrimonial 
inheritance  of  the  Bruce  family  *. 

Wallace,  hitherto  the  successful  champion 
of  his  country,  and  the  popular  and  gallant 
leader  of  her  armies,  seems  now  to  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  through  the  un* 
fortunate  issue  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  Owing 
to  this,  and  to  his  disgust  at  the  jealousies  of 
the  nobility,  to  which  our  historians  attribute 
the  unsuccessful  events  of  this  period,  he  ap« 
pears  to  have  resigned  his  office  of  guardian 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  f.    Hence- 

*  Hemingf.  I.  \66.  t  Ford.  XI.  xxxir. 
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A*  l>;     forwards   this  renowned  warrior  appears  no 

IMS 

*  more  in  the  history  of  his  country,  at  least 
as  the  commander  of  her  armies ;  and  hardly 
any  authentic  notices  are  to  be  discovered 
concerning  him  from  the  22d  of  July  1298, 
the  date  of  the  fatal  overthrow  at  Falkirk,  till 
he  was  delivered  up  to  Edward  as  a  traitor, 
above  seven  years  after wards^  in  1905. 
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from  the  ReiircmetU  of  Wallace  from  PuhUc  Affairs^  in  July. 
1298;  to  the  iecond  Rcdudkm  of  Sco^kni  by  Eiward, 
m  September  1905. 

A.  D;  After  the  complete  victory  which  the 
^^5®'  English  atchieved  at  Falkirk,  from  some  causes 
which  cannot  be  now  accurately  appreciated, 
Edward  was  constrained  to  delay  his  intended 
conquest  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  great  measure 
to  abandon  the  fruits  of  his  success.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  fleet  to  meet  him  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  with  provisions*:  Perhaps  that  fleet 

♦  Hemingf.  I.  l6l. 
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was  detained  by  contrary  Mrinds.     From  what-     A.  Di^ 
ever  circumstances  it  may  have  been  occasion*     *  ^ 
ed,  he  made  no  effort  to  follow  up  the  con- 
sequences of  that  victory  ei&ctually  for  con- 
siderably more  than  a  year  afterwards. 

Considering  John  Baliol  as  a  mere  useless      ^^99- 
cypher,  incapable  of  molesting  him  in  the  af*         ^  ^' 
ter  prosecution  of  his  plans,  and  urged  by  the 
King  of  France  to  liberate  that  unfortunate 
personage,  Edward  delivered  over  the  depo- 
sed King  of  Scots  to  a  papal  nuncio,  after 
having  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  about 
three   years  *•     He   lived    in   obscurity  .in  . 
France  for  about  fifteen  years  afterwards; 
and  left  two  sons,,  the  heirs  of  his  misfortunes, 
who  both  died  childless:  The  younger,  in 
13312,  assisting  his  brother  in^  an  abortive  at-  . 
tempt  to  regain  the  Scots  throne ;  the  elder, 
after  a  short,  slight,  and  dishonourable  pos- 
session of  that  throne,  degraded  by  homage  to 
Edward  III.  and  by  cession  of  the  valuable 
southern  counties  to  that  prince,  died  aged 
in  England  in  1363 :  A^d  tlie  lamily,  so  far 
at  least  as  connected  with  Scots  royalty,  seems 
then  to  have  become  extinct. 

»  Foed.  Angl,  IL  84& 
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A.  D.         Not\yitfastanding  the  formal  abdication  of 
*^**'     John  Baliol,  and  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  dismissed  to  France^   the 
Scots  leaders  still  affected  to  consider  him  as 
their  so\'ereign ;  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  b^  ever  took  any  step,  public  or  secret, 
to  renew  his  claim,  or  to  sanction  the  efforts 
which  his  deserted  subjects  continued  to  make 
in  his  name,  to  defend  their  liberties,  and  the 
independence  of  their  country  against  Ed- 
ward.    Some  time  after  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  a  Scots  regency  was 
formed  in  the  name  of  John ;  consisting  of 
William  de  Lamberton  bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
John  Cumyn  the  younger  of  Badenoch,   and 
Robert  Bruce  the  younger  Earl  of  Carrick*. 
In  the  Scotichronicon,  John  Cumyn  is  said  to 
have  been  elected  sole  regent  by  the  Scots ; 
and  it  is  there  added  that,  some  time  after- 
wards, John  Baliol,  then  residing  in  France, 
associated  John  de  Soulis  in  the  oiirce  :  But 
that  Soulis,  being  simple  and  too  easy  temper- 
ed for  the  times,  fell  into  contempt,  relin- 
quished the  office,  and  went  to  France,  where 
he  died  f. 

•  Foed.  Angl.  II.  S^.  f  Ford.  XL  xxxiv* 
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From  subsequent  circumstances,  it  \7ould  a.  D. 
appeal*  that  Cumyn  assumed,  or  was  atlovFed  ^^^* 
to  enjoy  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  under 
this  appointment  of  a  co-rcgcncy.  After  the  ^ 
deposition  and  abdication  of  John  Baliol,  Cu^ 
myn  certainly  was  in  the  situiation  of  first 
prince  of  the  blood  in  Scotland,  and  might, 
with  considerable  propriety,  have  assumed  the 
deserted  crown,  or  at  least  the  office  of  regent 
and  protector  of  the  kingdom.  His  mother 
Ada  was  the  sister  of  John  Balioi,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Dervorgil,  who  was  grand-daughter  of 
David  earl  of  Huntington,  by  his  eldest  daiigh- 
ter  Margaret.  In  Cumyn,  therefore,  the  whole 
claim  of  the  Balioi  family  revived  as  the  next 
in  substitution.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
Cumyn  ever  preferred  any  direct  claim  to  the 
throne,  contenting  himself  with  the  precari- 
ous authority  of  joint  regent  That  Bruce 
never  acted  cordially,  either  in  acknowledg- 
ing John,  or  in  supportmg  the  cause  of  the 
regency,  although  himself  one  of  the  regents, 
may  be  presumed  from  the  feeble  and  versa- 
tile conduct  which  he  always  evinced,  until 
circumstances  induced  or  compelled  him  to 
urge  his  own  pretensions ;  and  then,  indeed, 
his  conduct  became  consistent,  energetic,  and 
persevering. 

Vol.  L  G 
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A.  D.  The  first  enterprice  of  the  new  Scots  re- 
gency  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Stirling 
castl^  a  post  of  great  importancCi  as  com- 
manding thecommunicati(»i  between  the  nor- 
thern and  southern  parts  of  Scotland.  To  co- 
ver this  siege,  a  Scots  army  took  post  at  the 
Torwood  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Falkirk  ; 
profiting  apparently  by  the  recollection  of 
their  recent  discomfiture,  to  select  a  more  de- 
fensible position,  less  adapted  for  the  move- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  better  fitted  for  retreat 
in  the  event  of  defeat    To  relieve  this  im- 

Nov;  portant  garrison,  Edward  summoned  an  army 
to  assemble  at  Berwick;  but,  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  his  political  measures,  the  English  ba- 
rons refused  to  advance  into  Scotland,  owing 
to  the  inclement  season  of  the  year  and  the 
exhausted  situation  of  Scotland.  Stirling, 
therefore,  capitulated  to  the  Scots  *• 

In  tlie  summer  of  the  ensuing  year,  Edward 
invaded  Scotland  on  the  west,  reducing  An- 
nandale  and  Galloway,  the  family  estates  of 
the  Bruce  and  Baliol  families.  Wiser,  from  the 
experience  of  tlieir  late  misfortunes,  the  Scots 
now  avoided  any  general  action,  chose  their 
military  positions  with  judgment,  and  main- 

♦  Trivet.  516. 
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tained  a  defensive  war  with  considerable  skill  ^^^' 
and  success*  If  united  among  tbewselves, 
they  might  have  ultimatel)^  baffled  all  the 
power  of  England,  by  steady  perseverance  in 
this  judicious  plan  of  operations.  In  these  ^^  ^^*' 
circumstances,  and  through  the  mediation  of 
France,  Edward  consented  to  a  truce  Mrith 
the  Scots,  to  continue  till  the  Whitsunday  of 
the  following  year*. 

A  singular  controversy  arose  at  this  time 
between  Edward  and  the  Pope«  who  now 
claimed  to  be  Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland : 
Yet  Edward,  after  the  expiiy  of  the  truce, 
made  a  fire^  attempt  to  subdue  Scotland. 
Entering  by  the  eastern  marches,  he  appears 
to  have  been  unable  to  advance  beyond  lin* 
lithgow,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  In  this 
unsuccessful  invasion,  though  without  a  bat* 
tie,  the  English  cavalry  suffered  extreme  hard* 
ships  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
the  scarcity  of  forage  f. 

By  a  fresh  interposition  of  France,  another    ^^j^^ 

truce  was  granted  to  the  Scots,  to  continue 

until  the  festival  of  St  Andrew^  or  the  close 

of  November  J,     In  the  course  of  this  year, 

Ofl 

«  Foed.  Angl.  11.  870,  f  Triret  332. 

X  Foed.  Angl.  II.  89^. 
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A.  D.  the  Pope  addressed  a  bull  to  the  Scots  bis- 
26}^L  ^^P^>  alleging  that  they  encouraged  the  peo- 
ple in  their  rebellion  against  Edward,  and 
commanding  them,  on  their  allegiance  to  the 
Holy  See,  to  promote  peace  and  orderly  sub- 
jection to  their  rightful  sovereign*. 

The  truce  having  expired,  and  having  fa* 
vourably  ended  his  controversy  with  the  Pope, 
Edward  sent  an  army  into  Scotland  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  de  Segrave.  Marching 
towards  Edinburgh,  by  the  middle  or  dry 
march  of  Roxburghshire,  Segrave  chose  to  se- 
parate his  troops  into  three  divisions,  for  the 
better  conveniency  of  procuring  quarters  and 
provisions,  and  marched  them  at  such  dis- 
tances as  to  be  unable  to  afford  mutual  sup- 
port in  case  of  att^k.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  of  which  he  had  received 
exact  intelligence,  John  Cumyn  the  guardian, 
assisted  by  Simon  Frazer,  made  a  forced 
march  during  the  night,  from  Biggar,  with  a 
24  Feb.  small  but  chosen  band  of  troops.  At  day- 
break, he  came  unexpectedly  on  the  van  divi- 
sion  of  the  English,  near  Roslin,  commanded 
by  Segrave  in  person.  Instead  of  falling  back 
to  concentrate  his  force  by  rejoining  the  other 

^  Foed.  Aogl.  II.  905; 
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divisions  of  his  army,  Segrave  rashly  advan-      A,  D. 
ced  to  meet  the  Scots,  and  was  totally  defeat-    ^^^^L 
ed.     Continuing  to  improve  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained,  the  Scots  pushed  on 
and  overthrew  the  second  division  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and,  according  to  the  Scots  historians, 
they  completed  the  glory  of  die  field  of  Ros- 
lin   by  finally  attacking  and   defeating  the 
third  or  rear  division,  which  appears  to  have 
been  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Nevill  ♦.     But 
the  English  historians  allege  that  this  divi-  ^ 
6ion  in  a  great  measure  repulsed  the  Scots  and 
recovered  many  of  the  prisoners  f.     The  rem-^ 
nant  of  the  defeated  army  immediately  eva- 
cuated Scotland. 

Hitherto  Edward  had  rather  languidly  push- 
ed the  war  in  Scotland  for  some  years,  owing 
to  the  interrupted  and  indecisive  hostilities  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  France.  Having 
concluded  a  separate  peace  with  that  king-  20  May. 
dom,  in  which  no  mention  wa^  made  of  the 
Scots  interests,  he  was  now  enabled  to  bend 
thfe  whole  power  and  resources  of  his  king« 
dom  against  Scotland.  He  accordingly  march* 
ed  a  mighty  army  into  Scotland,  resK)lviiig  to 
G  3 

*  Ford.  Xn.  H.        t  Hcmiogf.  1. 195.    Trivet.  336. 
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A.  D.     exert  every  nerve  to  effectuate  its  entire  sub- 

^^laosf  j^g*^'^^^»  Unable  to  oppose  him  in  the  fiddt 
the  Scots  every  where  submitted  to  his  autho- 
rity. He  penetrated  deep  into  the  north» 
even  Caithness  having  been  visited  by  his  de- 
tachments; and  the  only  resistance  he  met 
with  Was  from  the  castle  of  Brechin,  which 
was  bravely  defended  by  Sir  Thomas  Maul^ 
until  that  gallant  castellan  was  killed  by  a 
stone  discharged  from  an  engine*.  In  this 
northern  ekpedition,  Edward  seems  odly  to 

20  Sept,  l^^^e  reached  Kinloss  in  Moray  :  Thence  the 
unopposed  conqueror  returned  soiithwardsi 
and  wintered  at  Duniermlinef.  In  the  course 
of  this  bloodless,  but  decisive  campaigta,  the 
Earl  of  Carrick  was  among  the  first  of  the 
great  Scots  barons  who  submitted  to  the  vic<* 
tor,  having  surrendered  himself  to  John  de  St 
Jfohn,  one  of  the  English  commanders  p 

1304  Stirling  castle  still  remained  in  the  hands 

of  the  ScoU  I  and  Cumyn  assembled  all  the 
Ibrces  he  could  muster  for  its  defence,  taking 
post  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Forth  near  that 
place ;  tbndty  imagining  that  Edward  mi^t 
rashly  attempt  to  force  the  passage,  as  Cres? 
singham  had  done  on  a  former  occasion.    But 

f  M.  Ww^nK  440.  t  Langtoft,  IL  321. 

J  Jlylcy,  369, 
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Edward,  a  more  experienced  and  more  ss^a*     A.  D. 
cious  commander,  discovered  a  ford  at  some     ^^^^' 
distance  from  the  Scots  camp,  by  which  he 
croBsed  the  river  unopposed.    The  Scots  army 
immediately  dispersed ;  and  Cumyn,  with  his 
remaining  adherents,  submitted  to  the  cle-    9  Feb. 
mency  of  the  conqueror*. 

Lenity  was  extended  to  all,  under  various 
modifications  of  penalty ;  excepting  only  to 
Wallace,  who,  under  every  vicissitude  of  for*- 
tune,  had  never  submitted.  By  the  condi« 
tions  of  the  capitulation  accorded  to  Cumyn, 
which  appears  to  have  been  transmitted  to 
Wallace,  that  intrepid  hero  was  required  to 
surrender  at  the  will  and  mercy  of  Edward  f. 
The  familiar  friends  of  Wallace  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  submit  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  a  message  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  him  by  Edward,  offeritag  him  the 
possession  of  high  rank  and  ample  riches  if  he 
would  become  his  ^  liege  man.  But  Wallace 
resolately  declared  tliat  he  would  never  sub* 
mit  1%  Simon  Fraaer,  likewise,  though  he  had 
fbrmerly  submitted  to  the  exigency  of  the 
times,  refused  to  surrender  at  this  time.  Wal^ 
G4 

•  A.  of  S,  1. 3<H.      t  Ryley,  370,      |  FOrd.  XH.  iii. 
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A.  D.  lace  and  he  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  rouse 
9  f^b.  ^^^^^  countrymen  again  to  arms ;  and;  finding 
this  impossible,  they  attempted  to  conceal 
themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  £d ward; 
Mar.  having  been  both  proclaimed  traitors  and  out- 
laws, in  a  Scots  parliament  which,  Edward 
convened  at  St  Andrews*, 

About  this  period  died  Robert  Bruce,  son  of 
the  competitor,  and  former  Earl  of  Carrick ; 
and  Edward  gave  seisin  of  the  lordship  of  An- 
nandale  to  his  son  Robert,  who  had  been  a 
considerable  time  possessed  of  the  earldona  of 
Carrick  f. 

The  castle  of  Stirling  continued  to  make  a 

gallant  but  useless  defence;  but,  at  length, 

Bir  William  Oliphant,  the  governor,  was  con- 

"^*    strained   to   surrender  at  discretion  J,   five 

months  after  the  entire  submission  of  the  rest 

of  Scotland. 

1305.         With  mean  and  cowardly  anxiety,  Edward 

sought   to  discover  the  retreat  of  Wallace, 

the  only  Scotsman  who  had  never  made  suhr 

mission  to  his  usurped  authority^     He  was  a>t 

length  discovered,  and  led  a  prisoner  into 

23  Aug.    England ;  was  arraigned  at  Westminster  as  a 

traitor,  and  was  executed  with  every  circum^ 

•  Trivet,  338.  f  A.  of  S.  !•  90S. 
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stanoe  of  igoomioy  *.     But  his  name  will  ever     isoi, 
remain  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his    ^^  ^^^ 
country,  as  the  most  distinguished  of  her  pa- 
triotic sons,  and  the  bravest  of  her  heroes. 

A  ridiculous  tale  has  attributed  his  disco- 
very and  seizure  to  the  treachery  of  hh  Jriemf 
Sir  John  de  Menteith  f .  He  was  in  the  inte- 
rest and  employment  of  Edward,  and  could 
iiot  be  the  friend  of  Wallace,  neither  could 
he  betray  any  trust  in  apprehending  him.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  he  may  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  treachery  of  otliers  for  the  diacp* 
v^ry  of  Wallace.  Perhaps  the  whole  origin  of 
the  evil  fame  of  Menteith,  on  this  occasion^, 
arose  froip  Wallace  having  been  committed  to 
the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  of  which  Menteith 
had  the  command. 

The  victorious  £dward  now  proceeded,  as 
he  fondly  hoped,  to  frame  a  fmal  settlement 
of  the  government  of  Scotland  as  a  conquered 
country.  In  forming  his  arrangements  for 
tb<it  purpose,  he  employed  the  councils  of 
Wisheart  bishop  of  Qlagow,  and  of  Sir  John 
de  Mowbray.  Even  Bruce,  by  his  late  sea- 
sonable submission,  was  so  much  restored  to 
favour  as  to  be  consulted  on  this  occasion. 

*  A.  of  S.  I.  310.  t  Ford.  XII.  viii. 
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A.  Di  In  pursttlLfice  of  the  plan  which  was  then  de- 
rised  for  the  establishment  of  Scotland  under 
the  English  domination,  and  in  a  Scots  parlia- 
ment held  at  Perth,  Edward  commanded  the 
a  Sept  election  of  two  bishops,  two  abbots  or  |>riors, 
two  earls,  two  barons,  and  two  for  the  com* 
mons ;  which  ten  members  of  the  legislature 
were  to  constitute  a  commission  having  parliar 
mentary  powers,  and  were  ordered  to  attend 
upon  the  king  at  London ;  where,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  twenty  commissioners  from  the 
English  parliament,  they  were  to  fbrm  a  board 
or  council,  with  full  legislative  authority  to 
establish  regulations  for  the  future  govem<* 
tnent  of,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland  ♦, 


During  this  period  of  Scots  history,  only 
three  Scotsmen  have  had  their  names  handed 
down,  as  any  way  celebrated  in  literature, — 
Michael  Scot,  John  of  Punse,  and  Thomas 
Learmonth* 

•  Ryley,  50a. 
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Michael  Scot,  known  among  the  learned 
under  the  title  of  the  Matheraaticiani  and  by 
the  vulgar  as  the  warhek  or  magician^  Was 
boin  at  Balwtorie  in  Fife,  the  seat  of  his  fami- 
ly>  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  or  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  After  receiving  the 
first  part  of  hia  educati«n  in  Scotland;  perhapft 
in  the  monastery  of  St  Andrews^  he  went  to 
Oxibrd,  and  from  thence  to  Paris.  The  fame 
of  his  learning  procured  him  an  invitation  tA 
the  court  of  Frederick  II,  empeiDr  of  Oerma* 
ny,  the  greatest  patron  of  learning  in  Europe 
«f  that  age.  Under  this  honourable  patron- 
age, in  11230,  he  published  a  translation  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  works  of  Aristotle, 
and  of  some  of  his  best  commentators,  which 
he  dedicated  to  his  illustrious  patron.  Thi^ 
performance  is  said  to  have  first  occasioned 
that  high  admiration  of  Aristotles  writings^ 
and  that  profound  submission  to  his  authority^ 
which  so  long  prevailed  in  western  Europe^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  sound  induction  from  oh- 
sensation  and  experiment.  Besides  these  stu- 
dies, he  spent  much  time  in  the  vain  and  tdr 
lacious  reveries  of  astrology  and  alchemy ; 
on  both  of  which  subjects  he  published  volu- 
minous works.  He  must,  accordingly,  have 
been  conversant  in  the  sciences  of  mathema- 
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tics,  physic,  astronomy,  and  chemistry,  so  far 
as  then  known. 

After  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron,  in 
1250;  he  returned  to  his  native  country; 
where  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age  in  1290.  Whether  he  may  have 
been  the  Sir  William  Scot,  who  was  sent  to 
Norway  in  H90,  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  conducting  Queen  Margaret  into  Scot- 
land, does  not  certainly  appear ;  but  he  may 
have  been  selected  on  that  occasion,  from  his 
high  reputation  in  the  physical  sciences,  per- 
haps more  especially  from  his  reputed  astro- 
logical skill. 

John  Duns  Scotus,  long  famous  under  the 
singular  appellation  of  the  subtile  doctor,  was 
obviously  a  native  of  the  town  of  Dunse.  in 
Berwickshire,  in  Scotland.  He  appears  to 
have  l)een  born  about  1265.  When  very 
young,  he  entered  into  a  monastery  of  Fran- 
ciscans at  Newcastle,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Merton  college  in  the 
university  of  Oxford ;  where  he  made  great 
progress  in  acquiring  all  the  sciences  then 
x^ultivated.  He  particularly  excelled  in  logi- 
cal subtleties ;  acquired  great  proficiency  in 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  or  physics  and 
metaphysics ;  and  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
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civil  and  canon  laws,  and  the  intricacies  of 
the  school  divinity.  He  acquired  a  fellow- 
ship in  his  college;  and  was  advanced,  in  1301, 
to  the  university  professorship  of  theology. 
By  command  of  the  general  of  his  order,  he 
removed  to  Paris  in  1304,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defending  his  own  newfangled 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  which  he  performed  with  great  ap- 
plause. He  was  sent  on  the  same  mission  to 
Cologne  in  1308,  by  his  general  Gonsalvo; 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  but 
died  soon  after  his  arrival,  8th  November 
1308,  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  or,  according 
to  some,  only  in  his  thirty-fourth.  His  works 
have  been  often  printed,  and  were  long  con- 
sidered as  standards  in  the  schools.  The  edi- 
tion of  Lyons,  in  1639,  extending  to  twelve 
huge  folios,  is  reckoned  the  most  complete. 

Thomas  Leannonth  of  £rcildon,  now  Earl* 
ston,  in  the  western  extremity  of  Berwick- 
shire, usually  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
the  Rymer,  likewise  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.  He  has  been  chiefly  celebrat- 
ed as  the  supposed  author  of  many  ridiculous 
prophesies  fabricated  in  his  name  in  after 
times.  But  a  metrical  romance,  called  Sir 
Tristrem,  of  his  composition,  long  considered 
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as  lost,  has  been  lately  published,  atid  is  pro- 
bably the  earliest  prfiduction  of  the  Scots 
muse  now  extant;  perhaps  the  earliest  remain* 
ing  specimen  of  the  low-country  language  of 
Scotland,  which  may  be  termed  tlie  Scoto* 
Saxon.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
composed  in  the  dialect  used  by  the  vulgar;  bu( 
as  of  the  highest  polished  and  omameuted  poe-^ 
tical  style,  according  to  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  times.  The  following  short  extract,  there- 
fore, is  given  as  an  example  of  the  higher  Ian- 
guage  and  most  artificial  versification  of  the 
^ge  of  Alexander  III.  The  elegy  on  the  death 
of  that  sovereign  may  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  more  simple  and  natural  style  of 
the  same  period.  The  annexed  extract  is  ta- 
ken without  selection ;  and  an  explanation  or 
paraphrase  is  subjoined,  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  the  modern  reader. 

"  Tristrcm !  thi  •  rede  thou  ta  f, 

In  Inglond  for  to  abide. 
Morgan  is  wick  |  to  »lo  $; 

Of  knightes  he  hath  gret  pride. 
Tristrem!  thei||  thou  be  throlf, 

Lat  mo**  men  with  the  ride. 

On  rowetf."— P.  44.  St.  7K 

•  The  eonncU.  f  Tike.  |  Valiint. 

^  Sliy.  I  Though.  f  Courageouh  obtthute^ 

**  More  ff  Row,  nnk,  miliury  order. 
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Tristrem !  the  advice  ihqn  take,      (take  ibov^ 

To  remain  in  England. 
Morgan  is  valiant  in  slaughter ;  (battle) 
He  hath  great  power  of  knights. 
Tristrem !  though  thou  be  courageous. 
Take  more  men  in  thy  company, 

lu  rank. 

The  following  elegiac  sonnet,  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.  is  presumed  to  have  been 
composed  during  the  distractions  of  Scotland  ' 
immediately  subsequent  to  that  event;  and 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Orygynalt  Cronyhil  of 
Scotland,  composed  by  Andrew  Winton  prior 
of  Lochleven,  about  the  year  1420. 

^*  Quhen*  Alysander  oure  king  ves  dede, 

That  Scotland  led  in  iuwe  and  le  f, 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  and  brede 

Of  wyne  and  wax},  of  gamyn  andglc§: 

Oure  golde  wes  changyt  into  lede. 

Christ!  born  into virgynit^, 
Succour  Scotland  and  remede. 

That  ttad  ||  us  in  perplexity/' 

These  are  given  as  specimens  of  the  earliest 
remaining  performances  in  the  language   of 

*  When.  t  Rnled  in  love  and  peace.  f  Probably  a  eootrae- 
Uon  for  watiei  or  swttt  cake  used  at  enteruinments.  $  Joy  anl 
merriment.  ||  For  wt  stand,  or  are  in  a  tute  of. 
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the  low  country  of  Scotland ;  and  it  surely  u 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  this  ancient 
Scots  dialect  should  be  much  nearer  the  mo- 
dern English  idiom  than  the  dialect  used  in 
England  at  the  same  period.  That  latter  dia- 
lect seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  bastard 
Anglo-Saxon  jargon,  used  only  by  the  vulgar, 
and  scarcely  understood  by  the  higher  ranks, 
with  whom  the  Norman  French  continued  to 
be  spoken  down  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  following  is  part  of  the  pream- 
ble of  a  charter  by  Henry  III.  in  1258,  in  the 
then  vulgar  English ;  and  is  utterly  unintelli- 
gible to  the  modern  reader  without  a  full  in- 
terpretation ;  whereas  the  oldest  Scots,  after 
a  little  practice  in  the  antiquated  orthography, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  glossary  for  obsolete  words, 
is  perfectly  easy  to  be  understood. 

"  Henry,  thurg  Godes  fultome,  king  on 
Engleneloande,  Louoard  on  Yreloande,  &ca. 
send  I  greting,  to  alle  hise  holde,  illasrde  and 
ilewede  on  lluntiugdown-shire.  That  M'iten 
ge  wel  alle,  that  we  willen  and  unnen,  that 
ure  radesmen,  alle  other  the  moare  del  of 
heom,  that  beoth  jchosen  thurg  us  and  thurg 
that  loandesfolk  on  ure  kuneriche,  habbith 
idon,  and  schullen  don,"  &ca,— In  English, 

Henry,  through  Gods  support  King  of  Eng- 
land}  Lord  ^f  Ireland,  &c.  sendeth  greeting, 
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to  all  his  lieges,  learned  and  unlearned  *,  of 
HuntiDgtonshire.  This  wit  ye  all  well,  that 
we  will  and  grants  what  our  councillors,  or 
the  major  part  of  thein  that  be  chosen  through 
us,  and  through  the  landfolk  f  of  our  king- 
dom, have  done,  and  shall  do,  &c. 


SECTION  VII. 

Digression  rcfpecting  the  Metrical  Acts  and  Deeds  of  Sir 

Wiliiam  IVaUacCt  by  Blind  Harry  ;  with  notices  of  some 
still  subsisting  Traditions  concerning  the  Champion  qfScot^ 
load. 

In  a  regular  deduction  of  historical  events, 
to  have  referred  in  any  respect  to  a  perfor* 
mance  so  manifestly  fabulous  as  the  metrical 
work  respecting  Wallace,  ascribed  to  a  blind 
minstrel  named  Henry  or  Harry,  were  highly 
reprehensible  and  absurd.  Yet  thus  at  a  side, 
and  no  way  contributing  to  the  direct  narra- 

Vot.  L  .    H 

•  Clergy  and  laity.  f  FreeholdcrB. 
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tive,  some  notice  of  that  strange  work  may 
be  allowed.  But,  before  even  guardedly  quot- 
ing any  part  of  that  fabulous  work,  the  fol* 
lowing  character  of  it,  by  Lord  Hailes,  may 
serve  as  a  complete  antidote  against  its  fie* 
tions  and  absurdities. 

"  The  atchievements  of  Wallace  by  Blind 
Harry  has  long  been  a  popular  work  in  Scot* 
land.     It  would  be  labour  lost  to  search  for 
the  age,  name,  and  condition,  of  an  author 
who  either  knew  not  history,  or  who  meant 
to  falsify  it  *.    A  few  examples  may  suffice 
to  prove  the  spirit  of  this  romance.     He  al- 
ways speaks  of  Aymer  de  Valloins,  or  Val- 
lence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  a  false  Scottish 
knight.     He  mentions  Sir  Richard  Lundin  as 
one  of  Wallaces  coadjutors  at  the  battle  of 
Stirling;  whereas  he  certainly  was  of  the  op- 
posite party,  and  indeed  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  only  man  of  judgment  in  the  whole 
English  army.     He  saysfi  that  one  Sir  Hugh, 
sisters  son  of  Edward  I.  went  in  the  disguise 
of  a  herald  to  Wallaces  camp,  was  detected, 
and  instantly  beheaded.    Tliat  Wallace  sur- 
prised Edwards  anny  at  Biggar,  and  with  his 
own  hand  slew  the  Earl  of  Kent.    That  many 

•  M'Kenrie,  Sc.  Writ.  !•  422.        f  Blind  ftarry,  VI,  in 
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thousands  of  the  English  fell  in  the  engage- 
ment ;  particularly  the  second  son  of  the  King 
of  England,  his  brother  Sir  Hugh,  and  his  two 
nephews*/' 

It  is  with  much  deference  that  a  slight  over- 
sight in  the  foregoing  quotation  is  here  no<* 
ticed.  In  the  black  letter  edition  of  filind 
Harry  consulted  on  the  present  occasion,  Sir 
Aymer  de  Vallange^  sometimes  Vallance,  is 
never  called  a  Scots  knight  He  is  termed 
false  traitor  t,  subtile  tyrant  Xf  tyrant  knight 
and  false  ^;  but  no  where  is  his  country  men.-^ 
tioned.  In  one  passage^  indeed,  there  may  be 
some  slight  colour  for  supposing  that  filind 
Harry  considered  Vallange  as  a  Scotsman : 
On  leaving  Scotland,  h^  is  said  to  have 

'*  Thus  his  own  land  forsook  for  evermore  ||7 

'  Yet>  only  two  lines  before,  Aymer  is  e:^- 
pressly  said  to  have  quitted  fiothwell,  the  he- 
ritage of  Moray ;  so  that  his  (nm  land  can 
only  mean  the  estate  which  had  become  hi^ 
and  which  he  now  abandoaed.  These  obser- 
H8 

•  A.  of  S.  1.  269.  t  Bl.  H.  III.  ii.  9. 

tId.Vl,iii.49.  $VI  iT.357^ 
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rations,  however,  have  not  the  smallest  ten- 
dence  to  remove  from  the  miserable  perfor- 
mance of  Blind  Harry,  all  the  notoriety  of 
falsehood  so  justly  attributed  by  Lord  Hailes. 

Were  it  possible  to  affix  the  smallest  faith 
to  any  of  the  advancements  of  a  so  very  No- 
torious fabulist,  we  might  learn  from  Blind 
Hanrv,  that  a  Latin  life  of  Wallace  was  com- 
posed  by  John  Blair  clerk,  assisted  by  Tho- 
mas Gray  parson  of  Libberton  *.  This  John 
Blair  is  said  to  have  been  at  school  with  Wal- 
lace at  home^  or  in  Scotland  ;  and  to  have  liv- 
ed in  Paris,  '*  Amcmg  masters  of  science  and 
renown  f  ;**  or  to  have  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris.  If  such  a  performance  were  ac- 
tually composed  by  learned  contemporaries, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  its  recovery  would 
give  the  world  a  most  valuable  historical  mu- 
niment. But  if,  as  the  rhymster  insinuates, 
tlie  metrical  raphsody  were  really  supplied 
with  its  fables  from  that  composition,  it  must 
have  been  the  ridiculous  fabrication  of  some 
Boece  or  Veremund,  and  we  already  have 
enough  of  it  in  an  appendix  to  the  romance 
in  question. 

In  various  passages  of  Blind  Harry,  John 
Blair  is  said  to  have  been  attendant  on  Wal- 

•  Bl.  H.,  V.  i.  523.  t  W-  V.  i.  533. 
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lace,  and  employed  as  a  confidential  messen- 
ger between  him  and  his  friends.  In  one  pas- 
sage he  is  praised  for  his  deeds  of  arms,  and 
his  modest  silence  respecting  these  in  liis  own 
work  *.  In  a  subsequent  passage,  a  few  lines 
afterwards,  is  the  following :  "  ITliqmas  Gray 
was  then  priest  to  Wallace  f.'*  From  this  it 
might  be  inferred,  that  the  rhymster  was  dis- 
posed to  assume  a  character  of  some  respecta- 
bility;  though  the  performance,  if  actually  by 
Thqteas  Gray,  certainly  did  not  proceed  from 
a  minister  of  truth.  It  is,  however,  highly 
probable  that  the  pronoun  /,  here  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  Thomas  Gray,  may  have  been  an 
error  in  transcription  for  S^-  the  common  an- 
cient denomination  of  a  parson,  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  Sieur,  the  then  translation  of  Domi- 
nus,  our  modern  master. 

According  to  Blind  Harry,  the  parentage 
of  Wallace  was  honourable,  and  his  'con- 
nexions numerous  and  respectable.  His  fa- 
ther, Sir  Malcolm,  he  terms  second  oye^  or 
great-grandson  of  a  Wallace  who  acquired  re- 
nown, "  When  Walter  heir  of  Wales  fraw 
Warayn  fought  J,"  The  allusion  here  to  some 
H  3 

•  Bl.  H.  IX*  vL  116.  t  Id.  IX.  vi.  121. 
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real  or  fictitious  piece  of  history,  as  coining 
from  such  an  author,  does  not  merit  conside- 
ration or  inquiry.  Yet  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  first  of  the  Wallace  family,  Richard 
Wallense  of  Riccard-tun,  got  his  land  from 
Walter  Fitz-AIan  the  first  Stewart;  and  that 
Alan,  father  of  Walter  and  son  of  Flaad,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Warine  sheriff  of  Shrop- 
shire, on  the  borders  of  W^les,  soon  after  the 
Norman  conquest^.  Walter  was  a  partizan 
of  the  empress  Maude,  who  was  supported  by 
David  L  and  Walter  probably  followed  Da- 
vid into  Scotland  after  the  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Winchester  in  1141  ;  and  Richard  Walays 
was  probably  one  of  the  military  followers  of 
Walter  t*  But  the  blundering  nonsense  in 
the  above  quoted  line  only  shews  several 
coincidences  without  any  regular  knowledge 
ofhistoiy. 

Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  is  said  to  have  posses- 
sed the  lands  of  £l(erslie,  Auchinbothie,  and 
others;  for  which,  and  his  descent.  Blind 
Harry  quotes  a  performance  under  the  title 
of  "  The  First  Line  of  the  First  Stewart |/ 
He  reports  the  mother  of  Wallace  to  have 
been  daughter  of  Sir  Rannald  Crawford,  her 

P  Caledon.  1. 573.     t  Id.  575,      {  Bi.  H.  L  i.  34. 
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ri  table  sheriff  of  Ayr;  for  which  circumstance 
he  quotes  the  authority  of  the  chronicle  of 
Conus  *.  Both  of  these  performances  are  now 
unknown.  Of  this  marriage,  William  the  re- 
nowned champion  of  Scots  freedom  was  the 
second  son,  there  having  been  an  elder  son 
Malcolm  f.  From  other  passages,  there  must 
have  been  a  daughter  or  daughters,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.  Two  uncles  of  the 
name  of  Wallace  are  mentioned.  Sir  Richard 
Wallace  of  Richard  town  J,  who  had  three 
sons,  Adam,  Richard,  and  Simon.  The  chris* 
tian  name  of  the  other  uncle,  who  was  parson 
of  Dunipace,  and  very  rich,  is  not  mentioned. 
It  is  said  in  the  Scotichronicon,  that  an  uncle 
wlto  was  a  priest,  strongly  inculcated  on  Wil- 
liam the  following  sentence  in  monkish  Lta- 
tin,  desiring  him  to  preserve  it  in  his  memory 
as  the  invariable  guide  of  his  life. 

Dico  tibi  vcrum,  libcrtas  ^t  optima  rerum: 
Nunquam  servili,  sub  n(rxu  vivite  fill  {• 

A  cousin  Wallace  in  Auchincraffg,  and  one 
Wallace^,   son-in-law  of  Thomas  Halliday, 
H4 

•  Bl.  H.  I.  i.  37.  t  W.  Jb.  I  W.  I.  v.  153. 
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who  was  the  nephew  of  Wallace*,  are  no- 
ticed as  relations  of  the  family.  His  mater* 
nal  grandfather,  Sir  Rannald  Crawford,  has 
been  already  noticed.  His  son,  Sir  Rannald^ 
likewise  sheriff  of  Ayr,  the  uncle,  of  Wallace, 
i$  said  to  have  lived  at  Corsby  f.  Another 
uncle  is  mentioned  as  aged  and  having  a  good 
living  at  Kilspindie  in  Gowrie  J.  But  whe- 
ther paternally  or  maternally  related  does  not 
appear.  Crawford  of  Auchinleck  is  said  to 
have  been  the  brother  of  his  uncle  Sir  Ran- 
nald §.  The  list  of  his  relations  might  be  con- 
siderably augmented  were  researches  in  Blind 
Harry  worth  notice. 

According  to  Blind  Harry,  Wallace  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Hugh  Braidfbot  of  Lar 
myngton ;  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  who 
i)iarried  one  Squire  Shaw,  and  from  whom 
several  very  respectable  people  were  descend* 
ed||.  From  better  authority,  it  appears  that 
Wallace  had  no  legitimate  child;  and  that  his 
natural  daughter  married  Sir  William  Baillie 
of  Hoprig,  the  progenitor  of  the  Baillies  of 
]Lamington  ^T-     In  corroboration  of  this,   i^ 

•  BU  H.  V.  ii.  162.       t  Id.  I.  V.  1 15.       I  Id.  I.  iv.  36. 
§  Id.  V.  i.  469.  II  Id.  \l  i.  &  VIL  ii. 
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may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  still  remains 
of  a  castle  or  peel  at  Lamington,  which  was 
built  by  an  anciept  proprietor  named  Bailli^ ; 
and  a  remarkably  broad  and  strong  built  oak- 
en chair,  still  called  Wallaces  chair,  is  preserv* 
ed  in  the  house  of  Bonnington,  now  the  man- 
sion  of  the  Lamington  estate,  to  which  it  was 
removed  by  Lady  Ross  Baillie,  the  representa- 
tive of  that  ancient  family,  and  probably  the 
lineal  representative  of  the  champion  of  Scot- 
land*. 

It  is  believed  that  Wallace  actually  enjoy- 
ed the  estate  of  Ellerslie ;  which  went,  after 
his  decease,  to  the  Wallaces  of  Riccard-tun  as 
his  nearest  male-heirs,  and  long  continued  in 
the  Wallace  family  f.  Yet,  in  the  Scotichro- 
nicon,  his  elder  brother,  there  named  Andrew, 
is  said  to  have  possessed  the  family  estate, 
which  descended  to  his  posterity  p 

The  chronology  of  Blind  Harry  is  confused 
beyond  all  example,  and  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  avers  that  Wallace  was  yet  a  child 
when  Scotland  was  lost  §.  Whereas,  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  performance,  he  says  that 
the  hero  was  forty-five  years  old  when  he  was 

•  Stat.  Ac.  of  Sc.  VI.  557.  t  Ciikdon.  1.  579. 
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sold  to  the  English  *.  The  first  conquest  of 
Scotland  by  Edward  was  in  1896;  at  which 
time  Wallace  must  have  been  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  if  forty-five  when  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  in  1 305.  Supposing  the  rhym^ 
ster  to  have  meant  the  assumption  of  para- 
mount power  by  Edward,  in  1391,  as  the  losg 
of  Scotland,  Wallace  must  then  have  been 
thirty-one  years  old.  If  even  we  go  back  to 
1286,  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  and  the 
cause  of  all  the  woes  of  Scotland,  as  the  pe* 
riod  meant  by  Harry,  Wallace  must  then 
^  have  been  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  and  the 
tfra  of  his  childhood  and  youth  must  be  re* 
moved  to  the  tranquil  period  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.  when  Scotland  enjoyed  pro^ 
sperity  and  peace. 

According  to  Blind  (larry,  as  quoted  in  the 
border  history,  but  so  inaccurately  that  the 
reference  cannot  be  verified,  the  stature  of 
Wallace  is  said  to  have  been  nine  quarters  of 
a  Scots  ell,  or  six  feet  eleven  inches  and  a 
quarter ;  and  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders  al- 
most twenty-eight  inches  f .  This  agrees  with 
the  description  of  him  in  the  Scotichronicon, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  tall  in  stature 

♦  Bl.  H.  XII.  xiii.  207.  t  Bord,  Hist.  204. 
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and  of  gigantic  bulk,  with  broad  shoulders, 
large  bones,  full  chest,  broad  loins,  strong 
arms  and  legs,  and  ^tremely  strong  and  well 
knit  in  all  his  joints  *» 

Blind  Harry  says  that,  at  the  first  conquest 
of  Scotland,  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  and  his  eld- 
est son  fled  into  Lenox ;  while  William,  and 
his  mother  took  refiige  with  the  uttcle  at  Kik 
spindie,  whence  Wallace  went  to  attend  school 
at  Dundee  f.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  Wallace  was  in  arms  early  in  1297; 
and  became  that  very  year  the  victorious  ge- 
neral of  the  Scots,  and  the  successful  invader 
of  England  In  a  different  place,  Sir  Malcolm 
and  his  eldest  son  are  said  to  have  been  slain 
by  the  English  at  Loudon  hill;  at  which  place 
William  afterwards  avenged  their  death,  by 
the  slaughter  of  Knight  Fenwick  and  an  hun- 
'  dred  Englishmen,  who  were  leading  a  convoy 
from  Carlisle  for  Percy  the  English  governor 
'ofAyrt. 

The  first  exploit  of  Wallace,  as  related  by 
Blirfd  Harry,  was  when  attending  Dundee 
school.  The  son  of  Selbie,  constable  of  Dun- 
dee for  Edward,   taunted  the  young  hero  as 

f  Ford.  XI.  xxviii.  t  Bl.  H.  I.  iv.  36. 
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too  well  dressed  for  a  Scot,  and  attempted  to 
wrest  from  him  a  knife  or  dagger  which  he 
wore;  and  with  which  Wallace  slew  his  saucy 
antagonist.  By  the  connivance  of  a  friendly 
old  dame,  Wallace  was  concealed  from  the 
search  of  the  English,  and  his  gigantic  body 
was  disguised  in  female  attire  to  facilitate  his 
escape  *•  The  first  action  of  Wallace  is  very 
differently  related  in  the  Scotichronicon ;  *•  In 
the  year   1297  arose  the  renowned  William 

Wallace,  the  scourge  of  the  English Almost 

in  the  very  commencement  of  his  military  ca- 
reer, he  slew  a  certain  strong  English  knight, 
and  powerful  man  in  arms,  William  de  Hes- 
Hope  sheriff  of  Lanerk.  From  that  time,  all 
who  were  exasperated  by  the  oppression  and 
intollerable  servitude  of  the  English  domina- 
tion flocked  to  him,  and  he  became  their  com- 
n^ander.  Wallace  possessed  admirable  forti- 
tude and  bravery;  was  of  most  engaging 
manners,  and  unbounded  liberality,"  Sccfi 

Not  intending  to  expatiate  on  the  life  and 
actions  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  however  wor- 
thy of  being  minutely  recorded,  the  foregoing 
notices  from  Blind  Harry  appear  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose,     ^t  before  closing  thi« 

•  Bl.  H.  I.  V.  +  Ford.  XL  xxviii. 
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digression,  some  local  traditionary  remcm- 
brances  of  the  Scots  champion,  which  are  scat- 
tered through  the  volumes  of  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  have  been  deemed  wor- 
thy of  being  here  cbliected.  Several  of  these 
may  have  originated  from  the  work  of  Blind 
Harry,  long  popular  among  the  common  people 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  Knockwood,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk^ 
michael  and  shire  of  Dumfries,  are  the  remains 
of  a  small  fort  or  entrenchment,  called  Wal- 
laces hous^  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by 
that  hero,  after  he  had  slain  Sir  Hugh  de 
Moreland  and  five  of  his  men,  at  a  place  in 
that  neighbourhood  still  named  the  Sax 
CarseSy  or  six  corpses,  in  allusion  to  that 
event  *• 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  in  the  parish  of 
Penpont  and  shire  of  Dumfries,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  building  named  Tibers  castle,  in 
which  the  English  are  said  to  have  had  a  gar- 
rison in  the  time  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  who 
took  it  from  them  by  surprize  f . 

•  Stat.  Ac.  of  Sc*  I.  63.    The  Sax  Corses  more  probably 
signify  six  cresses,  in  allusion  to  some  religious  monument 
•o  decoi-atcd,  or  having  a  coat  armorial  with  that  bearing. 
t  Id.  I.  209* 
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In  the  parish  of  Galstori,  shire  of  Ayr  and 
district  of  Kyle,  at  a  place  named  Begi  uear 
Allinton,  tradition  relates,  that  Sir  WilliaBi 
Wallace,  having  entrenched  himself  and  fifty 
followers  in  a  rude  species  of  fortification^  ob« 
tained  a  complete  victory  over  an  English  of- 
ficer named  Fenwick,  who  had  two  hundred 
men  under  his  command*  The  Scots  hero  i^ 
said  to  have  had  several  places  of  retirement 
in  this  neighbourhood,  some  of  which  still  re- 
tain his  name;  a3  Wallace*hill,  an  eminence 
near  the  Galla-law ;  and  a  hollow  glen  in  the 
parish  of  Lowdon,  called  Wallace-gill,  tQ 
which  he  proKably  retired  for  con/qealment; 
when  pursued  by  his  enemies  * 

On  a  hill  named  Couth-boan-law,  or  Quoth- 
quan-law,  in  the  parish  of  Libberton  and  shire 
of  Lanerk,  tlie  country  people  still  point  out 
a  large  rough  stone  scooped  out  ip  the  middle^ 
called  Wallaces  xhair,  from,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  addressed  his  followers  bdbre  the 
supposed  battle  of  Biggar  f. 

In  the  united  parishes  of  Larbert  and  Du- 
nipace  in  Stirlingshire,  are  the  remnants  of 
the  Torwood,  once  an  extensive  forest;  in  the 
middle  of  which  the  vestiges  of  an  oak  tree  . 

♦  ;5tat,  Ac.  of  Sc,  II.  74.  f  Id.  II.  235. 
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still  reiriain,  which,  when  entire,  is  said  to 
have  measured  thirty-six  feet  round.  To  this 
wood  Wallace  is  said  to  have  frequently  retin- 
ed  when  pursued  by  his  enemies,  and  to  have 
accreted  himself  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  this 
oak,  which  is  still  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Wallaces  tree.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
swampy  piece  of  ground,  having  a  causeway 
round  its  ruins ;  and  its  destruction  has  been 
much  precipitated  by  the  veneration  in  which 
the  Scots  hero  has  been  long  held;  numerous 
pieces  having  been  carried  off,  to  convert  in« 
to  various  memorials  of  the  champion  of  Scot* 
land*. 

At  Airth,  in  Stirlingshire,  there  still  remains 
an  old  tower  or  castle,  in  good  repair,  forming 
a  part  of  the  mansion-house  of  Airth,  and 
which  continues  to  bear  the  name  of  Wallaces 
tower  f. 

In  the  Duke  of  Argyles  park,  at  Roseneath 
in  Dunbartonshire,  there  is  a  remarkable  rock 
or  precipice,  about  thirty-four  feet  in  perpen* 
dicular  height,  which  bears  evident  marks  of 
having  been  formerly  washed  by  the  sea, 
though  now  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore.    This  rock  is  still  called  Wallsioes 

*  Stat.  Ac.  of  Sc.  III.  336.  f  U-  HI.  493. 
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kfwp^  or  leap,  from  a  tradition  that,  closely 
pursued  by  a  party  of  his  enemies,  Wallace 
leapt  down  from  this  rock  on  horseback,  and 
escaped  unhurt.  His  horse,  however,  was  kil- 
led by  the  fall,  and  his  grave  is  still  pointed 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  rock*. 

At  Riccard-tun,  or  Richards-town,  in  the 
parish  of  that  name,  and  shire  of  Ayr,  no  ves- 
tiges now  remain  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Wallace  family;  yet  the  remembrance  of  it  is 
still  preserved  by  tradition,  and  the  place 
where  it  formerly  stood  is  still  known  and 
pointed  out  !• 

On  one  of  the  hills  above  Wandel,  in  the 
parish  of  Lamington  and  shire  of  Lanerk, 
there  are  the  remains  of  some  trenches  still 
called  Wallaces  camp ;};. 

The  castle  of  Lochmaben,  in  the  parish  of 
that  name,  county  of  Dumfries,  and  district 
of  Annandale,  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  heroic  atchievements  of  Wal- 
lace ;  but  none  of  these  are  particularized  by 
the  reverend  reporter  §•  , 

At  Robroyston,  in  the  parish  of  Cadder  and 
shire  of  Lanerk,  Wallace  is  said  to  have  been 

•  Stot  Ac.  of  Sc.  IV.  72.  t  W.  VI.  1 17. 

t  Id.  VI.  557.  §  Id.  VII.  238. 
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betrayed  and  apprehended  by  Sir  John  Men- 
teith>  J  1th  September  1305.  After  he  was 
overpowered,  but  before  his  hands  were  btiund, 
he  is  said  to  have  thrown  his  sword  into  Rob- 
royston  loch,  or  lake.  An  oak  cupple  or  joist^ 
belonginjr  to  the  barn  in  which  he  was  taken, 
is  still  shewn  in  that  neighbourhood  as  a  me- 
morial or  relic  of  the  gieat  Wallace,  and  may 
yet  last  for  ages  *. 

On  the  west  side  of  Clatto-moor,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Strathmartin  and  county  of  Forfar,  there 
are  the  traces  of  a  camp  which  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  occupied  by  part  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Agricola,  and  afterwards 
successively  by  King  Alpin,  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, and  General  Monk.  Tradition  bears 
that  Wallace  pitched  his  camp  on  Clatto  hill, 
and  grinded  his  com  at  Philaw-mill,  which  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  remaining  traces  of 
this  camp  f. 

At  Lanerk,  according  to  Fordun,  Wallace 
began  his  military  career  in  1297 y  by  slaying 
William  de  Hesliope  the  English  sherifK  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  town,  Wallace 
inhabited  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  Castle* 

Vol.  I.  I 

•  Stat.  Ac.  of  Sc.  VIII.  4S2.  t  M*  XIII.  99- 
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gate,  opposite  the  church,  where  a  new  house 
has  been  lately  built;  the  same  tradition  adds, 
that  his  house  had  a  subterranean  communi- 
cation with  Cartlane  Craigs,  at  some  consi- 
derable distance  ;  but  this  is  utterly  incre- 
dible*. 

The  parish  of  Gargunnock,  in  Stirlingshire, 
preserves  two  remembrances  of  the  fame  of 
Wallace.  The  Peel  of  Gargunno  or  Gargim- 
nock,  a  small  castle  garrisoned  by  the  Eng- 
lish which  Wallace  took  by  stratagem  in  the 
night,  accompanied  by  a  very  small  number 
of  followers,  while  the  English  were  off  their 
guard.  The  curious  stranger  may  still  be 
conducted  to  the  spot  where  this  peel  once 
stood,  but  of  which  scarcely  a  stone  now  re- 
mains. A  little  westwards  from  the  village 
of  Gargunnock,  on  a  conical  eminence  called 
the  Kdr-hilly  are  the  remains  of  a  circular 
ditch  and  ranipaii^t,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  place  whence  Wallace  sallied  forth  on 
the  night  when  he  took  the  Peel  of  Gargun- 
nock f. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westwards  from 

^  the  Peel  of  Gargunnock,  the  remains  of  the 
bridge  of  Offers  are  still  perceptible,  by  which 

.  Wallace  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  Forth  on 

t      •  StaU  Ac.  of  Sc  XV.  S«.  t'W.  XVIII.  117. 
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his  way  to  take  shelter  in  tlie  moss  of  Kin-^ 
cardine*. 

In  the  parish  of  Duddingstone,  and  shire 
of  Edinburgh,  a  pUce  now  called  the  Figget 
Whins,  formerly  a  forest,  is  said  by  tradition 
to  have  afforded  shelter  and  renders vons  to 
Wallace  and  his  myrtnidons.  when  preparing 
to  attack  Berwick  f.  ^^*-'  ^^  ^  ^^ 

On  the  face  of  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  and 
in  a  steep  part  of  the  rock,  there  is  a  cave 
called  the  Dragons  Hole,  in  which  tradition 
says  that  Wallace  hid  himself  for  some  time 
while  under  the  necessity  of  absconding  :]:• 

In  the  parish  of  Longforgan,  and  shire  of 
Pertli,  there  resided  .in  1794  a  weaver  named 
Smith,  to  whom  belonged  a  hollow  stoi\e  or 
mortar,  called  a  bear-stone,  or  knocking- 
stone^  and  used  for  unhusking  barley,  to  con* 
vert  it  into  a  coarse  species  of  pot*b|irley. 
This  gets  the  name  of  Wallaces  stone  from 
the  foUowii^g  traditional  t^e*  When  Wal- 
lace fled  from  Puiuie^y  after  killing  th§  Eng- 
lish governorjs  son,  Jbe  9at  down  to  rest  on 
thisstone^  which  slpod  a^.  the  cotta^door, 
and  was  hospitably  refreshed  with  bread  and 

I2  . 

•Stat.Ac.ofSc.XVIlI.90.  fid.  ib.. 377. 

t  Id,  XVlil.  560. 
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milk  by  the  good  woman  of  the  house.  From 
that  kind  matron,  the  present  inhabitant  is 
lineally  descended,  and  his  ancestors  have 
continued  to  inhabit  the  same  spot  for  above 
five  hundred  years  *• 

In  the  parish  of  Grtenock  and  county  of 
RenlVew,  several  rivulets,  in  descendiug  from 
precipitous  rocky  hills  to  fall  aito  the  Clyde, 
form  fine  cascades,  appearing  from  the  shore 
like  wreaths  of  snow  ;  and  behind  the  lar- 
gest of  these,  people  may  easily  walk  be^ 
tween  the  rock  and  the  falling  water.  The 
principal  cascade  in  this  place  bears  the  name 
of  Wallaces  Imn  ;  perhaps  because  he  may 
have  once  hidden  himself  there  Irom  his  ene- 
mies. 

"  How  many  monuments,  far  more  du- 
rable than  statufes  or  columns,  has  grateful 
posterity  bestowed  throughout  Scotland  on 
this  distinguished  friend  of  liberty !  In  this 
part  of  the  country,  steep  precipices,  high 
falls  of  waten  huge  rocks,  and  Roman  sta- 
ticms  or  encam;  ments,  not  unfrequently  bear 
the  venerated  name  of  the  renowned  Wal- 
lace f." 

End  of  the  Introduction. 

•  Stat.  Ac  of  »c.  XIX.  361.     .  t  H.  V.  566. 
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^  /  Fredome  is  a  noble  thing  ! 
Fredome  mayss  *  man  to  kaiff  liking  f  / 
Fredome  all  nolace  to  man  giffis  ; 
He  levys  at  ese  tkatfrefy  lerys  I 
A^oble  hart  m^y  ha^nane  estf 
iVr  ellys  nocht  |  tkat  may  kim  jdese,  ^ 
Gyff' Fredome  Jailyke  J, 

1*HB  Brwtse,  I.  225. — 23U 


t  Makei.        f  Delight.        f  Nor  any  thing  else.        $  Fail. 
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CHAPTER    L 


Introductory  Rtflectiani  on  the  Pretensions  of  Robert  Bruce  to 
the  Throne  ofScotlandf  at  the  close  of  the  year  1305. 

It  has  been  endeavoured,  in  the  introduction  A.  D. 
to  this  work^  to  give  a  clear,  yet  condensed 
review  of  the  series  of  events  through  which 
the  ancient  and  independent  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land became  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
Edward  I.  of  England  :  At  first  by  means  of 
g  groundless  claim  of  feudal  supremacy,  in- 
I4 
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A.  D.     sidiously  advanced   under   peculiar   circum- 
stances; and,  in  the  sequel,  by  the  manifest 
usurpation  of  direct  dominion.    The  various 
steps  have  been    s^ccin9tIy  traced  through 
which  he  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment 
of  both  these  ambitious  aud  unjust  attempts  ; 
after  a  long  and  arduous  contest,  and  the  in- 
cessant labour  of  nineteen  years  of  craft,  dis- 
simulation, injustice,  and  violence,  with  great 
eftusion  of  blood,  and  much  waste  of  trea- 
sure.    The  definitive  arrangements  which  he 
adopted,   for  establishing  the  dependant  go- 
vernment of  this  great  and  important  acqui- 
sition upon  a  stable  foundation,  as  they  were 
merely  transitory,   have  been  only  cursorily 
noticed.     By  means  of  these  he  fondly  ima- 
gined that  he  had  effectually  secured  the  per- 
manent subjection  of  Scotland  to  the  English 
crown  :  But,  within  a  few  months,  this  lofty 
fabric  of  his  long  and  strenuously  exerted 
ambition,  was  unexpectedly  assailed  ;  and,  in 
the  sequel,  was   speedily  and   totally  over- 
thrown.    The  principal  object  of  this  work 
now  remains ;  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  trace 
the  causes  and  to  narrate  tlie  events  which 
led  to  the  sudden  and  entire  subversion  of 
that  usurped  domination,  and  the  complete 
restoration  of  Scots  independence,  under  the 
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guidance  of  the  Heroic  Robert  I.  the  glorious     A.  D. 
deliverer  of  his  country  from  thraldom. 

In  th(^  former  division  of  this  work,  the 
grandfather  of  Robert  Bruce  was  seen  unsuc- 
cessfully endeavouring  to  establish  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  vacant  throne  of  Scotland,  and 
quietly  acquiescing  in  the  elevation  of  his 
more  fortunate  rival.  During  all  the  subse- 
quent events,  the  son  of  the  competitor  ap- 
pears to  have  submitted,  uniformly  and  im- 
plicitly, to  the  superior  ascendancy  of  Ed- 
ward, without  oflFering  the  slightest  resistance 
to  any  of  his  ambitious  usurpations  and  unjust 
assumptions.  His  son,  the  young  Earl  of 
Carrick,  grandson  of  the  competitor,  chang- 
ing with  the  varied  fortunes  of  his  country, 
sometimes  appeared  in  arms  among  the  de- 
fenders of  Scots  independence  ;  while,  on 
other  occasions,  yielding  to  the  necessity  of 
uncpntroUable  circumstances,  he  reluctantly 
submitted  to  the  successful  usurpation  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  repeatedly  swore  fealty 
to  him  as  the  dirc^ct  sovereign  of  Scotland. 
We  h^vt  now  to  view  him  in  afar  more  exalt- 
ed character,  nobly  asserting  and  reclaiming 
the  liberties  and  imperial  independence  of  his 
enslaved  country,  and  bravely  and  succesaful- 
ly  contending  in  arms  for  the  possession  of 
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A.  D.     its  thronci  to  which  the  deposition  and  abdi- 
1305*     cation  of  the  rival  of  his  family  had  opened 
fresh  pretensions  and  a  new  prospect. 

The  strange  versatility  of  Braces  conduct, 
under  all  the  arduous  circumstances  of  the 
times  which  have  been  already  reviewed,  may 
perhq>s  be  justified  and  accounted  for,  on  the 
supposition  of  continual  and  deep  attention 
to  the  grand  object  of  the  ambition  of  his  fa- 
mily; in  the  contemplation  of  which  his 
grandfather  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
ever  since  the  accession  of  Alexander  IIL  in 
in  11249*  From  his  infancy,  Bruce  would  as* 
suredly  be  nurtured  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
his  family  possessed  a  clear  right  to  the 
throne;  and  he  must  have  vie^ved  the  ad* 
vancement  of  the  rival  house  with  infinite  dis*' 
satisfaction,  which  would  be  represented  to 
him  as  a  violent  and  unjust  usurpation  upon 
his  own  rights  of  apparency. 

After  the  downfiil  of  the  Baliol  race,  and  dur- 
ing all  the  subsequent  straggles  for  the  sub- 
jugation and  for  the  independence  of  Scotland^ 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  anxiously  and 
continually  watched  for  the  appearance  of 
some  favourable  occasion  to  assert  the  claims 
of  his  family  to  the  crown ;  which  must  have 
constituted  the  perpetual  and  ultimate  object 
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of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  leading,  though  care-  a.  D. 
.  fully  concealed,  principle  of  all  his  actions.  ^^^^ 
Besides,  as  his  father  lived  tilt  the  year  ]S04» 
and  chose  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the 
King  of  England,  he  was  precluded  from  any 
personal  advancement  of  a  claim  upon  the 
throne  down  almost  to  the  present  period; 
and,  haying  been  a  member  of  the  Scots  re- 
gency iu  the  name  of  the  deposed  and  abdi*  • 
cated  John,  he  certainly  had  no  favourable 
opportunity  for  bringing  forward  his  family 
pretensions,  in  opposition  to  those  which  he 
had  thus  in.  a  great  measure  engaged  to  sup- 
port, until  after  the  overthrow  of  that  re- 
gency, at  the  very  period  to  which  we  are 
now  arrived. 

During  all  the  preceding  troubles,  Bruce 
had  cautiously  avoided  to  commit  his  own 
fortunes,  and  the  safety  of  bis  house  and  its 
adherents  to  the  hazard  of  utter  destruction^ 
by  embarking  too  deeply  in  any  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  either  for  or  against  the  ri- 
.val  of  his  family.  In  the  course  of  these  dis- 
astrous events,  he  must  ii^ve  seen,  with  full 
but  secret  complacency,  the  opposing  parties 
mutually  wasting  their  strength  and  resources 
in  the  pr<?tracted  contest :  Both  that  of  Cu- 
myn  and  the  other-  adherents  of  Balipl  on 
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A.  D.     the  one  part,  and  the  partizans  of  the  King  of 
1305.     England  on  the  other,  were  equally  hostile  to 
his  hopes  and  pretensions. 

In  the  mean  while,  he  so  prudently  con- 
ducted his  proceedings  as  not  to  ruin  himself 
entirely  in  the  estimation  of  Edward,  by  any 
rancorous  display  of  opposition  to  his  autho- 
rity, when  acting  on  the  side  of  the  Scots ; 
'carrying  on  those  operations  of  the  war  in 
which  he  was  employed  in  a  languid  manner, 
as  if  compelled  to  assume  tliat  side  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  not  acting 
from  inclination ;  and  he  carefully  endeavour- 
.  cd  to  recover  the  favour  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land by  early  submission,  whenever  the 
events  of  the  war  turned  materially  adverse 
to  Scotland.  Neither  did  he  render  himself 
altogether  odious  to  the  Scots  nation,  whom 
he  hoped  one  day  to  rule  over^  by  continually 
supporting  the  English  usurpation  }  as  he  al- 
ways joined  with  the  Scots  party  whenever 
any  favourable  opportunity  seemed  to  offer 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties.  Yet,  with 
all  this  prudent  foresight  and  sagacious  cau- 
tion, his  conduct  at  the  last,  when  he  actual- 
ly grasped  at  the  crown,  appears  to  liave  been 
rash,  precipitate,  and  unadvised;  but  it  was 
determined,  resolute,  and  persevering;  and  he 
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ultimately  prevailed  over  vastly  superior  pow*     A.  D. 
er,   and  against  infinitely  greater  resources     ^^^^ 
than  any  which  he  could  possibly  calculate 
upqn  being  able  to  bring  into  action. 

In  entering  uj)on  the  consideration  of  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  revolution  which  now 
took  place  in  the  apparently  hopeless  state  of 
Scots  affairs,  we  labour  under  very  peculiar 
and  even  discouraging  difficulties.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  remaining  records  of  the  times  do 
not  enable  us^  with  any  tolerable  confidence 
of  certainty,  often  not  even  with  sufficient 
appearance  of  probability,  to  develope  the 
causes,  and  to  detail  the  regular  train  of 
events  which  so  speedily  and  effectually  over- 
turned the  domination,  which  Edward  seemed 
to  have  established  upon  such  secure  founda- 
tions. In  arranging  the  narrative  of  this 
most  important  era  in  our  national  story,  even 
the  critical  skill  and  uncommon  talent  for  pa- 
tient and  judicious  research  of  Lord  HaileS| 
were  confessedly  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep 
obscurity  in  which  these  transactions  are  in- 
volved. In  the  path  where  ap  inquirer,  so 
sagacious  and  experienced,  has  proceeded  with 
uncertainty  and  doubt,  it  were  vain  to  pre* 
sume  upon  a  surer  progress.  The  Scots  and 
English  historians,  nearest  to  this  moment- 
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A.  Dt  ous  period  of  our  annals,  are  so  inconsistent 
1305.  ^j^jj  ^^Yi  other,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
reconcile  their  discordant  accounts;  and  both 
are  frequently  incompatible,  in  their  relations 
of  some  material  events,  with  the  truth  of 
otherwise  well  established  facts*. 

In  this  unpleasing  state  of  dubiety,  follow- 
ing the  general  tenor  of  the  incomparable  an- 
nals, as  a  sure  guide  through  the  mazes  of 
this  historical  labyrinth,  it  is  proposed  to  nar- 
rate all  the  circumstances  which  can  now  be 
ascertained  as  clearly  as  possible^  so  far  as 
may  be  accomplislied  from  the  scant}'  sources 
of  authentic  information  which  yet  remain : 
And  these,  as  already  observed,  being  contra- 
dictory and  often  irreconcilable,  it  appears 
necessary  to  report  the  opposing  accounts  in 
supplement  to  the  selected  narrative ;  and  to 
intersperse  such,  reflections  as  may  assist  to 
draw  reasonable  conclusions  from  the  discre- 
pant testimonies. 
11  June*  After  the  reduction  and  submission  of  Scot- 
land, but  before  the  final  settlement  of  the 
plan  for  its  future  government,  while  Bruce 
was  actually  engaged,  along  with  Wisheart 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  assisting  Edward  for 
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that  purpose,  he  secretly  entered  into  a  bond     a.  D. 
of  association  and  mutual  league  with  William     ^^^^' 
de  Lamberton  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  tenor*. 

"  Be  it  remembered  that,  in  the  year  of  our 
liord  1305,  and  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
the  holy  apostle  Barnabas,  11th  June,  the 
Reverend  Father  in  Christ,  Lord  William  de 
Xiamberton,  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  and  the*  noble  Lord  Robert  earl  of 
Carrick  and  Lord  of  Annandale,  having  met 
together  at  Cambuskenneth ;  and  having  con- 
ferred concerning  future  dangers,  which  thty 
-wish  to  avoid,  and  on  purpose  to  resist  their 
enemies  as  far  as  possible,  by  their  conjunct 
prudent  endeavours,  they  have  therefore  en- 
tered into  a  league  of  friendship,  in  manner 
following.  They  mutually  engage  that,  in  'all 
their  affairs,  at  all  times,  and  against  all  per^ 
sons  whomsoever,  they  will  faithfully  consult 
together,  and  will  give  mutual  assistance  to 
each  other,  by  themselves  and  their  people,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  without  guile : 
That  neither  of  them  shall  engage  in  any  ar- 
duous undertaking  without  consulting  the 
other :  That  each,  as  early  as  possible,  shall 
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A.D.  inform  the  other  of  any  impending  danger 
^1305.  ^hich  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  or  shall 
cause  him  to  be  informed,  and  shall  use  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the  same.  And, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  engage- 
ment in  all  things,  and  without  fraud  or  re- 
servation, they  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath,  and  under  the  penalty  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  levied  from  the  party  failing  in 
the  premises,  for  the  use  of  the  Holy  Land.** 
As  printed  by  Lord  Hailes,  the  date  of  this 
deed  is  made  of  the  year  1304.  But,  in  his 
excellent  annals,  it  is  placed  under  the  year 
1305  ;  which  date^  being  the  obviously  deli- 
berate arrangement  of  his  chronological  se* 
ries  of  events,  is  here  adopted  in  preference, 
though  the  difference  be  of  no  material  im- 
portance. If  the  latter  date,  as  here  presum- 
ed,  be  that  on  which  this  important  compact 
was  actually  entered  into,  it  distinctly  shews 
that,  amid  all  the  seeming  reconciliation  of 
Bruce,  and  the  apparently  universal  submis- 
sion of  the  Scots  nation  to  the  authority  and 
power  of  Edward,  he,  as  well  as  others,  only 
submitted  for  the  time  to  the  imperious  ne* 
cessity  of  irresistible  circumstances ;  and,  low 
as  the  fortunes  of  Scotland  were  then  reduced, 
thit  some  hope  still  remained  among  her  loyal 
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sons,  of  seeing  more  prosperous  days,  for  the     ^  ^ 
attainment  of  which  they  were  resolved  to      I305. 
exert  their  utmost  eftbrls  on  the  first  favour-    ^^    ^^* 
able  opportunity.     All  had  not  despaired  of 
their  country. 

If  dissimulation  be  at  all  defensible  in  the 
conduct  of  men,  who  ought  in  all  things  to 
be  ever  guided  by  the  pure  dictates  of  moral 
truth,  it  is  under  such  circumstances  as  those 
to  which  Bruce  and  the  other  Scots  patriots 
were  now  reduced,  by  the  overwhelming- 
power  of  Edward ;  who  had  trampled  upon 
every  right  of  the  nation,  and  had  totally  dis- 
regarded all  the  privileges  of  individuals,  so 
far  at  least  as  these  interfered  with  the  objects 
of  his  insatiable  ambition.  To  have  avowed 
their  determination  of  endeavouring  to  reco- 
ver their  liberty,  and  that  of  their  country, 
on  the  first  favourable  occasion,  would  have 
proved  inevitably  destructive  to  themselves, 
and  must  have  compromised  every  possible  , 

hope  of  regaining  the  independence  of  their 
country,  at  least  through  their  assistance. 

Besides  the  general  wisdom  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  as 
a  prelate  and  baron  of  imporunt  power,  even 
in  a  military  capacity,  all  the  estates  of  the 
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-^  church  being  then  occupied  by  military  re- 
1505.  tainers,  it  may  be  noticed  that  his  counte- 
u  June,  nance  and  assistance  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  Bruce  and  Scotland,  in  the  con- 
test which  immediately  followed.  As  head 
of  the  Scots  church,  Lamberton  possessed 
great  influence  over  the  national  clergy,  then 
infinitely  more  able  than  now  to  lead  and  di- 
rect the  conduct  of  the  people  in  arduous  po- 
litical emergencies. 

This  salutary  confederacy,  with  the  head  of 
the  Scots  church,  unquestionably  prevented 
the  baneful  effects  of  excommunication  and 
interdict;  which,  without  this  aid,  mustliave 
forced  Bruce  and  his  brave  adherents,  the  pa- 
triotic defenders  of  the  honour  and  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  to  lay  their  swords 
and  spears  at  the  feet  of  Edward,  almost  with- 
out a  contest.  In  those  days,  when  the  Pope 
Avas  believed  to  hold  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  when  his  interdict  debarred  all  ac* 
cess  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  without 
participating  in  which  sinful  men  could  not 
hope  for  pardon  in  the  world  to  come,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Bruce  and 
Scotland  to  have  resisted  Edwaid  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  soon  occurred.  The  sol- 
dier who  fell  unshriven  under  the  direful  ana- 
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thema  of  excommunication,  was  consklerecl  as  A.  D. 
dying  in  his  sins.  Even  the  social  union  of  jj^% 
marriage,  and  the  pleasing  rite  of  baptism, 
were  incapable  of  being  performed  durmg  tlie 
subsistence  of  an  acknowledged  interdict,  un- 
less in  the  most  lugubrous  and  distressing  si- 
tuations. 

History  has  evinced  by  various  instructive 
examples,  and  by  none  more  plainly  than  in 
that  now  alluded  to,  that  though  the  Popes, 
when  aided  by  the  submission  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the.  national  churchmen,  could  make 
even  emperors  crouch  beneafh  their  anathe* 
mas;  their  bulls,  interdicts,  and  excommuni- 
cations became  altogether  harmless,  when  the 
prelates  aqd,  priests  of  the  country,  against 
which  they  were  fulminated,  happened  to  en- 
tertain a  different  opinion  from  the  universal 
bishop  and  spiritual  ft^ther  of  Christendom. 
The  clergy  were  in  the  secret  of  thfd  papal 
thunder,  and  knew  it  to  be  in  itself  harmless* 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  during  the  ensuing 
crisis^  tlie  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and  his  Scots 
sufFragans  or  colleagues,  were  more  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  being  sut^ect^d  to  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  of  York  or  Canterbury,  than  ^ 
for  the  temporal  subjugation  of  their  country 
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A.  D.  to  the  crown  of  England.  Whatever  may 
11  June.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  motives  of  the  clergy,  it  has 
been  judiciously  observed  that  Bmce  owed 
his  success  moie  to  the  firm  concurrence  of 
the  Scots  church,  than  to  the  efforts  of  the 
nobles  in  his  favour*.  These  reflections, 
though  apparently  introduced  previous  to  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  principally  re- 
feu",  seem  fully  warranted  by  th&  consideration 
of  the  important  compact  which  has  occasion- 
ed their  insertion. 

Though  no  similar  deed  of  association  re- 
main, as  having  been  entered  into  by  Bruce 
with  any  other  person,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  this  contract  only  formed  one, 
though  a  most  important  link,  in  a  chain  of 
such  bonds;  not  only  concerted  by  Bruce 
with  his  peculiar  friends,  but  .that  they  like- 
wise would  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  party,  by  each  endeavouring  to  nego- 
ciate  similar  compacts  with  their  individual 
friends  and  adherents.  On  this  occasion, 
Lamberton  would  be  able  to  employ  a  very 
powerful  argument  with  his  brethren,  espe- 
cially the  inferior  clergy,  who  looked  for  pro- 
motion to  higher  and  richer  benefices,  by  in- 
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sinualtng  the  great  probability,  amounting  al-  a.  d. 
most  to  absolute  certainty,  that  Edward,  in  ,j  j^^ 
the  distribution  of  all  church  preferment  in 
his  ne^r  Scots  dominions j  would  naturally  seek 
to  strengtlien  his  own  authority  by  invariably 
promoting  his  English  subjects.  Indeed,  we 
shall  afterwards  find  that  Edward  II.  used  his 
utmost  but  unavailing  endeavours  for  influen- 
cing the  Pope  to  refuse  sanctioning  the  ap« 
pointment  of  Scotsmen  to  benefices  in  Scot- 
land; and  on  this  very  principle*  that  tlie 
Scots  church  fomented  and  cherished  what 
he  was  pleased  to  represent:  as  rebellion  against 
his  legitimate  authority. 

Betbre  entering  directly  upon  the  conside* 
ration  of  the  Scots  revolution,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to. take  some  notice  of  the  state  of  pre« 
tensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  modified 
by  the  events  which  have  been  already  cur- 
sorily narrated  in  the  preliminary  portion  of 
this  work.  No  such  dibCussion,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  then  entered  into,  so  far 
as  we  can  now  learn  from  the  impeifect  re- 
maining records  of  the  times  ;  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  keenly  contested, 
among  the  adherents  of  the  different  leaders, 
and  that  it  materially  influenced  the  con- 
K  3 
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A.  D.     duct  of  many  of  the  Scots  barons^  especially 
1306,     ^^  ^^^  commeaceHicnt  of  tlic  important  con- 
test. 

By  his  pusiUanihious  but  solemn  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Scots  throne,  John  fialiol  must  be 
considered  as  having  abdicated  for  himaelf 
and  posterity.  Although  he  then  acted  under 
violent  constraint,  he  had  now  long  recovered 
his  personal  liberty,  and  had  been  six  years  in 
France,  without  taking  any  steps  whatever  to 
reclaim  his  crown,  lie  might  have  done  this 
under  protest,  on  the  substantial  plea  of  force 
having  been  employed  to  extort  his  renuncia- 
tion. He  had  never  given  the  smallest  coun- 
tenance, encouragement,  or  assistance  to  his 
faithllil  Scots  subjects ;  who  had  exerted  the 
most  strenuous,  though  unavailing  efforts  of 
persevering  bravery  in  his  name,  to  recover 
their  own  rights  and  his  prerogatives.  Through 
the  whole,  therefore,  of  his  conduct,  ever  since 
his  deposition  and  abdication  in  I296,  he 
must  be  held  as  having  abandoned  every  idea 
of  ever  reclaiming  or  recovering  the  throne, 
which  he  had  virtually  forfeited,  abandoned, 
^nd  abdicated. 

The  rights  of  a  people,  however,  can  never 

^     lapse  by  any  length  of  time,  however  violent* 

\y  they  may  have  been  oppressed  or  over- 
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thrown,  or  liowevcr  solemnly  suti'endered,  in  a.  D. 
the  moment  of  weakness,  dismay,  and  con-  ^*^^' 
straint.  They  are  in  their  nature  unalienable, 
and  can  never  antiquate ;  but  must  always 
remain  reclaimable  whenever  circumstances 
admit,  and  the  subjugated  nation  becomes 
able  and  inclined  to  re-assert  its  oppressed  li- 
berties and  independence.  This  reasoning 
must  always  be  limited  to  a  case  like  that  now 
under  review,  where  the  sacred  liberties  of  a 
nation  have  been  usurped  upon  by  fraud  and 
violence ;  and  is  by  no  means  applicable  where 
those  liberties  have  been  voluntarily,  fairly, 
and  reciprocally  assimilated  without  dispa- 
ragement, upon  just  and  equal  terms,  along 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  another  na« 
tion,  by  free  and  mutual  compact  and  legal 
union.  Any  attempt  to  weaken  or  dissolve 
such  fair  and  salutary  connexion  of  reciprocal 
rights,  interests,  and  duties,  must  necessarily 
be  held  seditious  and  trcasonable  against  the 
honour  and  dignity  both  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, or  state,  and  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

The  ancient  transactioiiis  between  nations 
and  sovereigns  that  were,  or  ought  to  have 
beea  independent  of  each  other,  cannot  now 
K4 
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A.  D.  be  judged  by  thp  rules  of  what  is  denominat- 
*  *^  •  ed  public  law,  then  hardly  understood.  Nei- 
ther can  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland  in  those  days,  be  now  investigat- 
ed upon  the  precisely  fixed  principles  of  nw> 
dem  municipal  jurisprudence ;  far  less  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  our  present  laws  of 
successiion,  in  regard  to  titles  and  estates. 
The  vacant  throne  of  Scotland  was  ready  for 
being  occupied  by  the  first  bold  candidate 
who  might  acquire  the  confidence,  and  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  nation,  for  the  recovery  of 
\ts  honour  and  independence. 

On  the  supposition  of  John  Baliol  having 
been  rightfully  preferred  to  the  throne  at  the 
competition,  and  in  consequence  of  his  subse- 
quent renunciation,  abdication,  and  abandon* 
ment,  the  rights  descendible  from  Margaret, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Earl  David,  may  be 
considered  as  having  now  fallen  to  John  Cu- 
myn,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
younger  of  Badenoch ;  his  mother  having  been 
the  daughter  of  Dervorgil,  and  the  sister  of 
John  Baliol.  At  least,  such  would  be  the  un- 
questionable rule  of  legal  substitution  in  our 
days,  respecting  indivisible  inheritance  des* 
cendible  to  o^  through  females,  and  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  throne  itself^ 
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But,  in  those  days,  no  Ib,w  for  the  settle-  A.  D. 
ment  of  the  Scots  throne  existed  ;  and  that  ^^^' 
rule  which  had  been  fonned  for  the  occasion 
by  Edward,  in  1S93,  may  be  considered  as 
virtually  abrogated  by  the  subsequent  circum- 
stances, and  by  the  ruinous  consequences 
which  had  acci*ued  to  Scotland  from  submit- 
ting to  the  arbitrament  of  that  ambitious  mo* 
narch. 

By  the  decease  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick  and  Lord 
of  Annandale,  was  now  the  direct  representa- 
tive of  Isobella  the  second  daughter  of  David 
earl  of  Huntington,  and  the  incontrovertible 
inheritor  of  all  the  rights  that  ever  had  be- 
longed to  his  grandfather  the  competitor.  For 
him  it  might  have  been  urged,  that  the  award 
of  Edward  was  contrary  to  the  established 
rul^s  and  consuetude  of  royal  succession  in 
Scotland,  and  that  Bruce  the  competitor 
ought  to  have  been  preferred  as  the  nuik  near- 
est in  blood  to  the  throne;  because,  accord- 
ing to  all  former  examples  in  Scotland,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  preferable  to  his 
cousin  Dervorgil  the  mother  of  Baliol.  The 
elevation  of  the  Maiden  of  Noi  way,  having 
been  an  exception  irom  the  ancient  custom  of 
?cots  regal  inheritance  to  serve  a  special  pur- 
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A.  D.     pose,  would  be  considered  by  the  adherents 
^     '     of  Bruce  aa  no  permanent  alteration  of  the  or- 
der of  succession,   and,  therefore,  not  now 
pleadable  against  his  pretensions. 

During  the  important  period  of  which  a  re- 
view has  been  attempted  in  the  preliminary 
deduction ;  after  the  glorious  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  been  aroused  by  the  prowess  and 
heroism  of  the  incomparable  Wallace,  Bruce 
and  Cumyn  had  united  for  a  time  in  apparent 
harmony,  to  assist  in  recovering  the  oppressed 
rights  of  their  country.  But  the  particular 
interests,  views,  and  pretensions  of  these 
young,  powerful,  and  ambitious  chiefs  were 
utterly  irreconcilable,  and  altogether  incom- 
patible with  any  permanent  amity,  or  recipro- 
cal union  of  ultimate  objects  and  designs. 
Besides  their  discordant  claims  or  pretensions 
upon  the  vacant  throne,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  publicly  avowed  or  discus- 
sed, various  causes  of  personal  animosity  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  their  families. 

When  the  exiled  John  had  exerted  a  mo- 
mentary semblance  of  vigour,  in  lfi95,  to 
shake  off  his  feudal  dependence,  the  Bruce  fa- 
mily^ liad  joined  Edward  I.  against  their  own 
king  and  country.  Their  estates,  therefore, 
had  been  justly  tbrfeited ;  and  Annandale  was 


granted  to  Cumyn  earl  of  Buch^,  tlie  ra«h,  A.  D. 
inglorious,  and  incapable  general  of  the  ScotB 
forces.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  in 
12p8,  the  young  Earl  of  Carrick- had  ke^ 
aloof,  although  then  on  the  sidd>of  (^  SoDts; 
whether  designedly,  6r  with  the  apprcJbatioa 
and  consent  of  his  coadjutors,  canti^^t  tiow  be 
e\^en  conjectured,  although  the  circumstances 
Certainly  appear  suspicious.  He  afterwards 
accepted  a  share  in  the  regency  of  Scotland, 
in  conjunction  with  Cumyn  ;  and  so  far  Con- 
curred in  the  establishment  ^nd  conduct  of  a 
temporary  government  of  the  divided  and  did^ 
tracted  country.  Yet,  even  in  diis  concert^ 
he  appears  to  have  never  acted  with  perfect 
cordiality,  or  was  never  fully  trusted:  For 
Cumyn  always  appears  conspicuous,  as  the 
elBcient  head  of  that  Scots  administration,  as 
the  active  governor  of  the  countty,  and  the 
chief  commander  of  the  armed  force. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  disastrous  cam-* 
paign,  Bruce  saved  himself  from  the  violent 
resentment  of  Edward,  by  an  early,  season^ 
able,  and  separate  submission  and  surrender ; 
and  so  far  ingratiated  himself  as  to  be  receiv- 
ed into  favour,  with  the  imposition  of  a  mo- 
derate fine,  which  perhaps  \^()Uld  never  have 
been  exacted ;  and  was  even  confidentially 
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A.  D.  consulted  in  forming  the  arrangements  for  the 
^^^'  final  settlement  of  Scotland  under  the  direct 
dominion  of  the  King  of  England.  Cumyn, 
on  the  contrary,  continued  to  oppose  tl^ 
power  of  Edward,  while  even  the  smallest 
probability  of  successful  resistance  remained  : 
Andf  when  he  at  length  submitted  to  hard 
and  inevitable  necessity,  he  made  the  hfist 
conditions  he  could  for  himself  and  his  imme* 
diate  adherents,  who  were  all  subjected  to 
heavy  fines.  In  the  Ute  establishment  of 
Scots  afiairs,  his  opinion  and  advice  had  never 
been  required. 

This  marked  difference,  added  to  all  the 
other  causes  of  alienation,  may  be  presumed 
to  have  occasioned  great  exacerbation  of  the 
jealousy  and  rivalship  which  subsisted  be* 
tween  Bruce  and  ^'umyn,  as  the  heads  of  the 
two  great  parties  into  which  the  Scots  were 
then  divided ;  and  may  be  supposed  more 
especially  to  have  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the 
neglected  and  more  severely  punished  Cuf 
myn,  against  the  favoured  and  nK>re  fortunate 
Bruce. 

The*  secret  association  between  Bruce  and 
the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  has  been  already, 
i^oticed  as  one  in  the  highest  probability  of 
a  series  of  similar  deeds,  wliich  may  be  coii^ 
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sidered  as  having  reference  to  a  concerted  A.  D. 
plan  for  restoring  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  '  ^* 
and  for  placing  Bruce  upon  the  vacant  throne. 
Neither  does  it  appear  any  violent  presump- 
tion to  suppose  thatCumyn,  now  the  chief  of 
the  party  in  direct  opposition  to  that, of  the 
Bruce  family,  may  have  formed  and  promot- 
ed a  similar  series  of  associations,  among  the 
adherents  of  the  party  which  had  long  been  \ 

attached  to  the  family  which  he  now  repre- 
sented ;  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
him  to  the  regency,  with  a  view  to  his  after- 
wards succeeding  to  the  throne.  In  their 
progress,  the  formation  of  these  hostile  asso- 
ciations may  have  reciprocally  reached  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  leaders,  and  would  na- 
turally contribute  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween them. 

The  secret  motives,  views,  and  intentions 
of  these  great  rivals  cannot  be  now  ascertain- 
ed. We  only  know  that  their  discordant 
and  irreconcilable  interests  soon  produced  a 
deadly  quarrel,  in  which  Cumyn  lost  his  life ; 
slain,  according  to  every  remaining  account, 
by  the  hand  of  Brncef,  or  by  his  adherents. 
But  the  investigation  of  that  tragical  and  mys- 
terious event  shall  be  made  the  separate  ob- 
ject of  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   U. 

SkugUer  of  J^hn  Cuntgnof  BadaiackQt  Jhta^Ha^  \(»h  Fe^ 
bruary  1306;  and  immediatelj^  coHtequwi  lUvaUofRo* 
btrt  Bruce. 

A,  D^  At  the  arrangement  of  the  final  plan  for 
J306.  governing  Scotland  as  an  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  England,  Edward  divided  tlfe 
whole  country  into  four  large  provinces  or 
circles,  appointing  two  justiciaries  to  eacb, 
for  the  ready  administration  of  justice  among 
his  new  subjects  *•  Galloway,  one  of  these 
divisions,  appears  to  have  contained  the  mo* 
dern  shires  of  Wigton  and  Dumfries,  with  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  the  shire  of 
Ayrf .  Of  this  division,  Roger  de  Kirkpatric 
a  Scotsman,  and  Walter  Burgheton  or  firough- 
ton,  an  Englishman,  were  appointed  justiciar 
10  Feb.  ^^^  t'  ^^  *^^  month  of  February  1306,  they 
held  their  sittings  at  Duipfries,  attended  by 
a  numerous  concourse  of  barons  and  freehold* 

•  Ryley,  L  503.     f  A.  of  S.  L  314.     {  Ryley»  I.  503. 
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ers  from  the  shires  under  their  jurisdiction  *.  A.  D. 
As  Lord  of  Annandale,  Bruce  was  bound  to  }?^C 
give  suit  and  presence  in  the  kings  court  f. 
John  Cumyn  of  Badenocli  happened  to  be 
then  at  Dumfries,  perhaps  owing  to  the  same 
cause  ;  and  thus  these  high  spirited  rivals 
chanced  to  meet  X* 

Bruce  took  occasion^  from  the  numbers  of 
the  Scots  nobility  and  gentry  who  were,  met 
together  in  attendance  upon  the  justiciaries, 
to  make  an  effort  for  rouzing  his  countiymen 
again  to  arms,  that  they  might  endeavour  to 
throw  off  the  degrading  yoke  of  servitude 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  Ed- 
ward §.  In  a  meeting  which  had  been  con- 
vened witliout  the  knowledge  or  participation 
of  the  justiciaries,  he  is  said  to  have  represent- 
ed to  them  the  injustice  and  indignity  which 
their  country  and  themselves  were  reduced  to 
suffer,  under  the  usurpation  of  the  King  of 
England;  and  he  urgently  called  upon  them, 
as  brave  men  and  Scots  patriots,  to  redeem 
themselves  and  their  posterity  from  tyranny 
and  oppression,  and  to  recover  the  liberties, 
honour,  and  independence  of  their  enslaved 

•  Hemingf.  I.  220.        f  A.  of  S.  1.  323.        |  Id.  ib. 
S  M.Westm.453.  ' 
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A.  D.  country.  He  alleged,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ilf  F^"  rights  of  his  own  family  to  the  droxrn,  and 
tlie  undue  preference  which  had  been  accord- 
ed to  Baliol  in  the  competition,  had  paved 
the  way  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland ;  and 
that  by  now  reclaiming  those  rights  which 
had  devolved  upcm  him,  they  would  liave 
a  glorious  opportunity  for  vindicating,  restor- 
ing, and  consolidating  their  ancient  heredita'* 
ry  independence.  He  asserted,  that  all  the 
late  misfortunes  had  proceeded  from  disunion 
among  the  Scots  nobles;  and  that,  if  they 
should  now  unite  in  supporting  his  just 
claims,  as  their  rightful  prince,  they  would 
soon  again  be  as  formidable  to  their  enemies 
and  oppressors,  as  their  forefathers  had  been 
in  ancient  davs.  He  recalled  to  their  memo- 
ries,  the  glorious  and  successful  struggle  of 
their  ancestors ;  who,  supported  solely  by 
their  own  valour,  and  aided  by  their  rugged 
mountains  and  impervious  forests,  had  pre- 
served their  liberties  during  so  many  ages 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
These  natural  fastnesses  were  still  sufficient, 
if  they  would  emulate  the  virtue  and  gallantry 
of  their  glorious  progenitors,  to  defend  them 
against  the  utmost  power  and  violence  of  their 
tyrannical  oppressor.     It  was  derogatory  tg 
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tjie  ckm^texl  honour,  and  reputatioa.  of  the     a.  d.. 
nobles  of  a  land  so  long  accustomed,  to  enjoy      ^^^• 
the   tno^t  aQCi^nt  inde|>eudenGe  which  any 
.£urop«4P  nation  could  boast  qf^  to  submit  to 
the  degradation  of  being  Tuled  over  by  a  fo- 
reign master,  and  must  ultimately  prove  de- 
:6tructive  to  them  all  and  to  their  families ;  as 
.th^  Kng^is^iTulerSy  irritated  by  the  long  con- 
tinued opposition  which  they  had  encounter- 
,fKl(in  tbeir, reiterated  efforts  to  subdue  ScQt- 
}fkwU  ^^^  inflamed  with  the  most  rancorous 
.ft^imosity  against  all  Scotsmen,  would  never 
'<jQnai4er  themselves  secure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  tbeii:  usurped  domination  until  they  had  ex- 
terqiiyated  all   the  ancient   nobility  of  the 
:  country,  and  had  transferred  all  the  estates 
.and  dignities  of  the  kingdom  to  Englishmen. 
iHe  then  urged  his  own  rightful  pretetensions 
.  tp  the  throne  of  Scotland,  which  he  was  deter- 
m|ne4  to  prosecute  by  every  means  hp  could 
.pro^un^  or  put  in  motion;  calling  upon  them 
..t^i.unite  UB^er  his  guidance  in  defence. of  the 
.  independence  of  their  country, .  their  owp  11- 
.bprties  and   properties,  ^ and.  hi:^  just  rights. 
He  oqncluded bydecli^ring,  that  he  \vas  gome 
t;oliv^^^an4  die  with  thfm^  in  the  glorious 
jause  of  jtheir  couutiy  ;  and^  was  resojfve'cl  to 
Vol.  i.  I. 
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•A.  A.     atchieve  the  liberty  of  Scotland,  or  U>  perish 

ti^ri    in  the  attempt. 

The  Scots  nobles  were  much  impressed  with 
the  boldness  and  energy  of  this  spirited  addtesa, 
and  many  declared  their  resolution  to  unite  ih 
seconding  the  glorious  proposal  which  BtimA 
had  submitted  to  them,  with  a  fiVita  resohition 
to  assert  his  and  their  own  just  r^hts  against 
all  oppressors,  and  to  exert  their  utmost  ef- 
forts for  delivering  their  countiy  from  bctt* 
dage.  Cumyn  alone  opposed  this  geueraus 
determination.  He  represented  the  utter  int- 
possibility  of  successful  resistance  against  tiic 
great  and  overwhelming  power  and  resources 
of  England,  under  the  conduct  t>f  a  sovereign 
of  such  vigour  and  abiKties ;  Jtsserting  that 
they  would  bring  down  the  mort  a^ured  de- 
struction upoh  themselves,  their  families,  B^id 
dependatits,  if  they  again  viols^ted  their  re* 
peated  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance  tx>  Ed- 
ward. It  is  probable  that  he  would  likewise 
endeavour  to  controvert  the  claim  whidh 
Bruce  had  urged  to  the  crown ;  and  would 
assert  the  right  of  the  Baliol  family,  and  his 
own  contingent  tight  of  succession  when  th^ 
might  become  extinct,  w  if  they  should  be 
ultimdtely  set  aside  by  the  Scots  nation,  fs 
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infinitely  preferable    to  the  ppetensiona   of    A*  B. 
Bmoc/  Jft- 

lOFcli, 
After  the  breaking  up  of  diis  aaaewhlj^ 

foreseeing  the  certain  ruin  of  aU  his  own  pn>- 
spects  of  glory  and  ambition,  frcmi  the  oppo- 
sition of  so  powerful  a  oofaleman,  and  the  ut- 
ter destruction  of  his  family  and  fortunes, 
when  his  address  to  t)ie  Soots  nobles  should 
be  reported  to  Edward,  and  partly  instigated 
by  policy  and  resentment,  Bruce  followed  Cu* 
myn,.  and  came  up  with  htm  in  the  doysters 
of  the  Minoiites  or  Gray-Friars.  From  thence, 
these  two  rival  noblemen  appear  to  have  gone 
together,  and  without  any  attendants,  into 
the  church  of  that  monastery*  There  a  warm 
altercation  ensued  between  them,  Ihe  precise 
nature  of  which,  having  been  in  secret,  can- 
not now  be  even  conjectured.  All  that  can 
be  known  is  founded  upodd  the  reports  of  the 
adheients  of  firuce ;  who  alleged  that  in  the 
course  of  the  dispute  Cumyn  gaf^e  Bruce  the 
lie,  and  that  Bruce  instantly  stabb&l  Cumyn 
with  his  dagger.  The  blow  not  proving  im- 
mediately mortal,  Cumyn  was  subsequently 
slain  at  the  high  altar,  by  4iome  of  Bmces  fol-> 
lowers ;  and  along  with  him  perished  his  un- 
cle Sir  Robert  Cumyn,  and  several  other  ad- 
L2 
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A.  D.  herents  and  attendants,  endeavouring  to  pro- 
JOTeh.  *^^^  ^^  avenge  their  chief*.  This  Joha  Cu- 
ifiyn,^  Lord  of  Badenoch,  was  usually  named 
John  the  Red^  to  distinguish  htm  from  his  fa- 
ther John  the  black  Cumyn.  He  had  married 
Joan,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Aymer  de  Valence 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  By  this  lady  he  had  one 
son,  John  ;  who  married  the  sister  of  Thomas 
lord  Wake,  and  died  childless.  He  left  like- 
wise two  daughters,  Joan  and  Elizabeth ;  the 
former  of  whom  married  David  de  Strathbol* 
gie  Earl  of  Athole,  and  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  married  Richard  Talbot  f;  but  this  is 
doubtfuL 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  English  jus- 
ticiaries were  then  holding  their  court  for  the 
province  of  Galloway  at  Dumfries.  On  learn- 
ing the  atrocious  murder  which  had  been 
perpetrated  almost  in  their  presenoe,  they  be* 
lieved  their  own  lives  to  be  in  imminent  hazard, 
and  gave  orders  to  barricade  the  doors  of  tlie 
court-room  for  their  defence.  But,  when  fire 
was  brought  to  burn  down  the  doors,  having 
no  means  of  resistance^  they  surrendered  them- 
selves, and  were  permittjed  by  Bruce  to  de- 
part in  satety^  into  England  :{:» 

*  Ford.  XII.  V.  Barbour.  II.  32.-36. 

+  Dugdale,  Baron.  1.  6S5.— 777.        ;  A.  of  S.  !•  321. 
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Sudi  appears  to  bei«he4no5t  proiAble^'and  a*D, 
consistent  account  of  this  mystefious  traitisac^-  '^^^ 
tion  whiebcan  now  be  Ibmied  upon  a  <;are- 
ftil  investigation  of  the  best  ancient^utbori- 
tics.  It  18^  however,  very  differenriy  relat^l 
by  some  writers,  particularly  by  Barbour  and 
Fordan.  ^  The  remainder  of  this  chapter,  there-* 
foi«,  is  appropriated  to  ati  abstract  of  these 
different  narrations  of  this  obsCure  but  itfl* 
portant  event ;  accompanied  by  such  refieci- 
tions  as  ar^  called  for  by  the  nature  of  these 
discordant  accounts :  The  consequences  will 
fall  to  be  noticed  in  the '  immediately  subse- 
quent chapter. 


Though  not  so  entirely  consistent  with  pro- 
bability as  the  one  already  given,  the  relation 
of  this  rash  deed  by  Barbour  is  much  '  more 
simple,  and  is  less  interlarded  with  absurd  and 
contradictory  circumstances,  than  that  which 
was  composed  at  an  after  period  by  Fordun ; 
which  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
L3 


.10  Feb. 
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A,  D.    .     According  to  BaFbour,  Bruce  and  Cumyn 
in^Sfh    chanced  to  travel  in  eoHnpany  from  Stirling, 
90on  after  the  last  subjugation  of  Sootbind  bjr 
Edward.    They  naturally  entered  mto  con- 
versation on  the  miseries  to  which  ^eir  un- 
happy country,  was  subjected  undev  the  thral- 
dom of  the  English  domination;  In  the  oourae 
of  which  discussion,  Cuoiyn  voluntarily  pro- 
«posed  to  contribute  his  aid  to  Brace  for  eaa* 
.blipg  him  to  acquire  the  vacant  throng  to 
which  he  had  ^n  undoubted  right: 

'<  And  ye  thairoff  suld  Lord  be  K" 

4 

Cumyn,  however,  conditioned  to  receive 
the  lands  and  dignities  of  Bruce,  in  recom- 
pence  for  this  proffered  assistapce.  And,  as 
an  alternative,  if  Bruce  might  not  incline  to 
run  the  hazard  of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  he 
offered  to  make  the  attempt  for  himself,  and 
offered  to  give  all  his  lands  to  Bruce  for  his 
aid  in  the  perilous  undertaking.  3ruce  closed 
readily  with  the  former  part  of  this  alterna- 
tive ;  engaging  to  assert  his  own  right  to  the 
throne,  and  promised  to  transfer  bis  lands  and 
ti^l^s  to  Cumyn  in  reward  for  his  assistance : 

♦  Barb.  !•  4S9. 


«  ««...«.  Sen  ye  will  it  be  swa  •,  A.  D. 

I  will  blytbly  on  me  ta  f  1S06. 

Tbe  state,  for  I  wate  |  that  1  haiff  rycht ;  ^^  ^^^' 
And  lyckt  mayse  §  oft  the  feble  wycbl  fl.*'— f 

An  objectioii  has  been  stated  against  the 
probability  of  this  agreeuient ;  uader  the  idea 
that  Bruce  Mrould  not  be  guilty  of  the  strange 
imprudence  of  reviving  the  omtrovcray  re- 
apecting  (^  right  of  auccession,  at  the  very 
moment  of  endeavouring  to  eifeotuate  a  ooa- 
lition  of  parties  **.  But  it  is  obvious  from 
fiarboura  account,  that  Cumyn  previously  and 
ypluatarily  gave  full  warrant  to  Bruce  for  aa- 
serting  this  right;  and  tbe  words  of  Bruce 
are  more  like  the  jocular  enunciation  of  a  pro- 
Xerbiai  saying  than  the  harsh  assertion  of  a 
controversial  point  of  difference* 

In  continuation  of  the  story  in  Barbour: 
That  part  of  the  proposed  alternative  which 
allotted  the  crown  to  Bruce^  and  his  lands  to 
Cumyn,  being  mutually  agreed  upon,  was  im* 
mediately  reduced  into  regular  indentures,  and 
confirmed  by  the  reciprocal  oaths  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  ft* 

L4 

*  Since  you  will  bave  it  so.  +  Take.  J  Believe^ 

am  natbfiedt  $  Makes.  ||  Strong. 

II  Baitour,  L  v.  *07— 501 .         ••  A.  of  $•  III.  48. 
nBarb.  I.  611—514. 
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vsofi'  After  expatiating  digressively  to  consider- 
10  Feb*  able  length  against  the  vice  of  treachery  or 
treason,  which  he  enlivens  by  the  instances 
of  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  poisoning  of  Alexan* 
der  of  Macedon,  the  assassination  qf  Caesar, 
and  the  tnurder  of  Arthur,  all  through  treason; 
he  proceeds  to  state  that  Cumyn^  immediate- 
ly after  this  transaction,  went  up  to  England 
and  informed  Edward  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  Bruce  and  him,  concealing  such  parts 
of  their  agreement  as  militated  against  his 
ovm  loyalty.  Yet  he  is  expressly  stated  to 
'  have  delivered  up  the  indenture  whidi  had 
been  executed  by  Bruce  and  himself* 

If  this  part  of  the  story  be  true,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  projectipd  Scots  revo- 
lution could  not  possibly  have  been  mention^- 
ed  in  the  indenture.  Because  Cumyn,  in  that 
case,  must  have  supplied  Edward  with  a  proof 
of  his  own  treason,  equally  conclusive  with 
that  against  his  rival  Bruce.  We  may,  there* 
fore,  conclude  that  the  indenture  between 
Bruce  and  Cumyn,  if  any  such  existed,  and 
were  produced  to  the  King  of  Englaiidj  must 
have  been  only  a  common  bond  of  association 
^pd  ip^itual  assistance,  similar  to  that  between 

•  Barb.  I.  &65. 
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Bruce  and  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  ah'dstdy  >^.  u^ 
mentioned.  In  his  account  of  this  transac-^  '^v 
tion  to  the  King  of  England,  Cutnyn  may 
have  asserted  or  insinuated  that  Bruce,  after 
the  conclusion  of  this  association,  had  endea* 
voured  to  procure  his  concurrende  in  the  pro- 
jected revolt,  as  the  causus  fodieris  or  secret 
object  of  the  agreement. 

Barbour  proceeds  to  state  :  That,  after  re- 
ceiving the  indenture  and  the  account  of  the 
conspiracy  from  Cumyn,  Edward  convened  a 
pafliament,  and  summoned  Bruce  to  attend 
its  meeting:  That  Bruce  compeared;  and, 
having  the  indenture  presented  to  him,  re- 
quested to  examine  it,  especially  the  seal 
which  was  said  to  be  his  own :  But,  observing 
that  he  had  not  then  his  seal  in  his  possession, 
he  requested  leave  to  answer  to  the  accusation 
on  the  following  day,  offering  to  impledge  all 
his  lands  in  security*  for  his  abiding  trial  *. 

This  indulgence  being  allowed,  Bruce  im- 
mediately repaired  to  his  inn  or  lodging-house, 
where  he  ordered  his  marshal  or  house  steward 
to  take  charge  of  his  attendants,  while  he 
-jvithdrew  to  his  private  cjiamber  attended  by 
Jiis  seci*etary,    under  pretence  of  important 

"Barb.  I-6|5--626f 


}»r^ 


4,0^  biisitieas«  Having  provided  two  exofUeot 
J*J^  hones,  the  secretary  and  he  secretly  with- 
drew under  corer  of  the  nighty  and  travelled 
with  so  great  expedition  as  to  reach  Lochma^ 
ben  castle  in  Annandale,  a  distance  of  about 
four  hundred  miles,  in  the  course  ofjhe  days*. 
On  the  morning  after  Bruce  h«d  thus  abscond* 
ed,  when  sent  for  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  or  to  be  taken  into  cu^todyi  his 
chamber  door  was  forced,  and  he  was  disf^ 
vered  to  have  fled  from  Li>ndon  f. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  part  of  the  sto- 
ry, that  no  parliament  sat  at  this  time,  and 
that  the  proceedings  stated  by  Barbour  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  forms 
of  that  assembly  t*  To  this  it  fnay  be  an^ 
swered,  That  the  expressions  of  Barbour  may 
only  mean  a  conference  or  sederunt  of  the 
privy  council,  convened  to  investigate  the 
charge  against  Bruce ; 

**  The  king  sat  into  parlyaroent. 
And  forouch  ||  hys  cunsail  pnv(, 
,  The  U)r4  tbe  Brwyse  thair  callyt  he  V. 

The  word  parliament  is  here  apparently  us- 
ed as  synonymous  with  the  privy  council  in 

•  Barb.  11. 1—18.  t  M-  H.  6l. 

^.  of  S.  IIL  48.  I  Before,  in  presence  of. 

f  Barb,  1. 602.— 604. 
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the  context ;  and  did  iK>t  aBciently  dtiigiuit^     A«  I>» 
cipccially  in  the  Scots  dialect,  the  legfelatVv^  'ilfftt* 
assembly  of  the  nation,  but  was  employed  <Q 
signify  any  solemn  meeting  for  conference 
In  French,  from  which  the  word  was  adopted 
into  Englisli,  it  never  was  used  as  the  deno- 
mination of  the  assembled  legislature  (xr  states) 
and,  in  Scotland,  the  legislature  was  stikd  thtt. 
Convention  of  Estates  to  a  late  period, 

Learning,  on  his  arrival  ^t  I^ochmabeo,  thai 
Cumyn  was  at  Dumfries,  Bruce  went  unmet 
diately  there;  and,  meeting  Comyn  at  the 
Friars,  presented  him  with  the  indenture  in  ftiU 
IMToof  of  his  detected  treachery,  and  instantly 
stabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  Barbour  adds; 
that  some  persons  reported  the  circumstancM 
of  this  fatal  event  in  a  quite  different  manner; 
but  that  Cumyn  was  assuredly  slain  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  Friars  at  Dumfries :  ^  On 
which  account  Bruce  was  greatly  blameable 
for  not  respecting  the  sanctuary,  and  was  af"« 
terwards  severely  punished  for  th^  misdeed^ 
by  sufiering  greater  hardships  than  any  if  hick 
are  related  in  history  */' 

Such  is  the  story  of  this  catastrophe  at 
told  by  Barbour ;  in  which  the  only  complete' 

♦  Barb.II.4?— 4S* 
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a:  D.  improbability  appears  to  be  the  extreme  rapi- 
10  l^k  ^^^y  ^^  ^^  jo**rney,  and  perhaps  the  appear- 
ance of  Bruce  at  London  before  the  king ;  for 
we  shall  afterwards  find  occasion  to  conclude 
that  Edward  was  then  at  Winchester. 

The  traditionary  story  is  related  in  a  very 
different  manner  in  the  Armals  of  Scotbmdy  us- 
ing the  materials  of  Fordun  and  Barbour  joint- 
ly, and  with  a  multiplicity  of  additional  cir- 
cumstances, which  must  be  considered  as  su- 
peradditions  from  Fordun  to  the  original  re- 
lation of  Barbour ;  It  appears  proper  to  give 
this  more  extended  tale,  without  the  smallest 
intention  of  justifying  its  extravagance.  The 
relation  itself  is  nearly  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Hailes,  and  a  few  observations  are.  interspers- 
ed* 

*  Bruce  proposed  to  Cumyn,  **  Support  m^ 
titte  to  the  crown,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
estate;  or,  give  meyour  lands  and  I  will  sup- 
port your  claim."  To  this  inconclusive  pro- 
posal Cumyn  agreed.  The  conditions  were 
draM/H  up  in  form  of  indenture,  which  was 
sealed  by  both  parties  and  confirmed  by  their 
itmtual  oaths  of  fidelity  and  secrecy.  But 
Cumyn,  frpuf  a  sense  of  honour,  or  dreading 

*  A.ofS,I-319.--324. 
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discoveiyi  or  with  the  base  purpose  of  ruining     a.  D. 
a  rival,  revealed  the  secret  to  Edward/  'i^S^^ 

10  Feb* 

In  this  part  of  the  story,  Barbour  does  not 
leave  the  agreement  in  the  ridiculous  form  of 
an  inconclusive  dilemma ;  but  clearly  specifies 
the  reciprocal  engagements  of  both  parties* 

**  Edward  questionedBruce  on  the  subject^ 
and  shewed  him  the  letters  of  Cumyn,  or  the 
indenture  which  he  had  given  up.  Bruce 
soothed  the  king  by  mild  and  judicious  an- 
swers; but  £dwa;rd  still  suspected  him,  both 
from  Cumyns  accusation,  and  because  he  knew 
him  to  be  the  rightful  heir  of  Scotland.,  He 
dissembled  his  suspicions,  however,  until  be 
might  draw  the  brothers  of  Bruce  withia  his 
power,  and  be  able  to  cut  off  the  whole  fami- 
ly at  once.  But,  having  drank  freely  one 
evening,  he  informed  some  of  the  lords  about 
his  person  that  he  intended  to  put  Bruce  to 
death  the  next  day.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester^ 
•  one  of  these,  sent  a  messenger  to  Brtice  with 
twelve  pence  and  a  pair  of  spurs,  as  if  restor- 
-  ing  what  he  had  borrowed.  Bruce  understood 
this  as  warning  him  of  danger,  and:  counsel- 
ling flight.  Much  snow  having  fallen  in  the 
night,  Bruce  had  the  shoes  of  >  his  horses  in- 
verted, to  prevent  tracing  them  in  the  snow, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  Scotfaind  accom- 
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A.  D.  pasied  by  a  aeeretaiy  and  one  groon.  Ap- 
Wf^  proachmg  the  west  mwches,  he  observed  a 
anesaeoger  on  foot  wliose  behtvioiur  seemed 
tuspick>uay  aod  disooYesed  him  to  be  the  bear^ 
er  of  letters  from  Cumya  to  Edward,  ui]|^kig 
the  death  or  imprisonment  of  Bntoe*  He  iM> 
headed  the  messenger,  and  pushed  on  for 
Lodimaben  castlei  where  he  arrived  on  the 
teventh  day  after  leaving  London/^ 

For  all  the  numerous  dronnxstances  in  die 
foregosng  paragraph,  there  is  not  t^  sli^teat 
warrant  in  the  relation  of  Barbour ;  exoeptiM' 
file  jodiciotis  manner  in  which  Bntee  is  said 
to  have  soolhed  Edward  to  gain  time  and  op- 
portunity tor  flight,  and  for  the  extraordmary 
«xpedftion  of  the  journey,  which  Bm-bour  re- 
Btiicts  to  Jwt  days.  Not  one  word  about  the 
intoxication  of  the  king,  the  mysterious  re- 
storation of  a  supposed  loan,  the  snow  and  the 
inverted  horse-shoes,  or  the  unhappy  messen- 
ger;  neither  is  £dward  accused  of  tibe  inten* 
tion  of  murdering,  the  whole  Bruce  family. 

^^  Bruce  repaired  from  Lochmaben  to  Dum- 
fries where  Cumyn  then  was,  and  requested 
an  interview  in  the  convent  of  Minimtes, 
where  they  met  before  the  high  altar.  He 
there  passionately  reproached  Cumyn  for  his 
aMDcfa^ty^  who  gave  lyim  the  lie.    Irritated  by 


this  iHBolRmLble  answer,  Brace  stabbed  €ii*  A.  D. 
myn  with  bia  dagger;  and^  iiaatenim^  fixnii  iJf^^ 
tivs  Mxictiiary^  called  eagerty  for  his  hotse. 
His  at«elidant»)  Lmdesay  and  Gilpatrick  6£ 
Kirkpatiicki  perceiving  him  pak  and  in  e^*-  ^ 
treme  jigitBti^y  atiitiously  inquired  the  causa 
^  I  d6ubt  I  h^ve  slain  Ginnyn,'*  rq»lied  Brooe. 
On  this  KWkpattick  and  Li ndesay  rushed  into 
'the  saneVuary,  and  dispatched  Cumyn.  In 
generotfsJy  attempting  t^  defend  or  revenge 
his  kinsman,  Sir  Robert  Cumyn  shared  liis 
falteJ'  Aceording  to  Porduift,  Kirkpaitrick  and 
Limlesay  <(uestidiied  the  wounded  Cmnyn,  if 
he  thduglit  he  might  recover ;  to  which  he 
replied  Itiat  he  t^ertainly  might,  if  a  sucgeon 
could'  be  proctti^^  to  assist  him :  oii  which 
they  secured  'his  death  by  fresh  woundk* 

This  part  of  the  story  difiers  little  from  the 
accoui^t  in  Barbour,  who  mentions  nothiBg  of 
Linde^y  or  Kirkpatricfk,  names  the  kinsman 
of  Cumyti  Sir  Edward,  and  adds  that  many 
other  irieR  of  importance  were  slain  at  the 
Isatne  time'f.  In  Fordun,  the  kinsman  of  Cu* 
tnyn  is'nanled  liichard ;  bat>  in  a  letter  from 
Lamberton  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of 
Pembroke,  he  justifies  bamsdf  trom  heving 

*  tM.'  !Xll.  yii.  t  B«rb.  IL  57-  €». 
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A.  T).     any  concef n  in  th^  murder  of  the  Lord  John 

lo^pfb     C"^y^»  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Sir  Robert  *. 

^'  The  justiciaries  of  the  King  of  England 
happened  to  bold  their  sittings  in  DMinfries, 
at  the  time  of  this  strange  event ;  and  consi- 
dering their  lives  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
they  caused  the  doors  of  their  court*room  to 
be  barricaded  But  Bruce  ordei^  fire,  to  be 
applied ;  on  which  tliey  surrendered,  and  he 
permitted  them  to  depart  in  safety  from.  Scot- 
land f." 

"  Such  is  the  account  of  this  unhappy  ca- 
tastrophe, as  delivered  by  our  national  writ- 
ers :};/'  But  jL  very  different,  more  simple^  and 
more  probable  account  has  been  already  given 
from  Barbour,  one  of  these  national  writers, 
and  the  one  nearest  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tions which  he  relates.  It  haa  been  endea- 
voured, in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  by 
carefully  combining  the  most  probable  and 
best  authenticated  circumstances  frpai  t,Ve  an- 
cient historians  of  both  countries^  ,to  give  a 
consistent  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  following  commentary  by  Lord  Hailes, 
upon  the  story  which  he  had  extracted  from 
|;he  Scots  historians,  is  highly  judicious,  and 

•  A,  of  S.  I.  321.  t  Hemiiigf.  i.  220- 
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is  therefore  here  inserted  in  his  own  words  :  A.  D. 
And  to  sum  up  the  consideration  of  this  mys-  iq^I 
tcrious  epoch  in  our  national  history,  a  more 
extended  dissertation  hy  tire  same  author,  on 
tlie  improbabilities  and  cont'radictions  in  the 
traditionary  account,  sliail  close  this  chapter^. 
But,  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  Barbour  is  entirely  fi^e 
from  most  of  the  objections  of  our  excellent 
annalist. 

"  The  English  writers  relate  the  circum- 
stances of  this  story  in  a  different,  but  not 
more  probable  manner*.  I  think  that  the 
historians  of  both  nations  have  erred  in  their 
accounts,  and  that  the  real  nature  of  the  fa- 
tal quarrel  is  still  unknown.  My  opinion 
is  f : 

"  That  Bruce,  when  he  metCumyn  at  Dum- 
fries, had  no  intention  of  imbruing  his  hands 
in  blood,  nor  any  immediate  purpose  of  as- 
serting his  own  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
Jalid  :  That  the  slaughter  of  Cumyn  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  hasty  quarrel  between  two  proud 
spirited  rivals;  and  that  Bruce,  from  necessity 
and  despair,  did  then  assert  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown. 

VoL.L  M 

♦  M.  Westm.  453*  f  -^^  of  S.  h  321. 
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A.  D.  ^'  It  is  probable  that  Cumyn  might  have 
lo^Feb.  ^'^dcavowred  to  instil  suspicions  into  the  mind 
of  Edward,  by  representing  his  rival  as  a  dan* 
gerous  person,  versatile  and  aspiring.  Re« 
ports  of  this  might  have  reached  the  ears  of 
Bruce ;  and,  as  generally  happens,  might  have 
been  magnified  in  relating.  One  of  the  Eng- 
lish historians  seems  to  hint  at  this.  When 
speaking  of  the  conference  between  Bruce  and 
Cumyn,  he  says,  *  Bruce  began  by  charging 
Cumyn  with  having  accused  him  to  the  King 
of  England  of  being  engaged  in  seditious 
practices,  by  which  he  had  suffered  great  in- 

jury*- 

**  As  a  freeholder  of  Annandale,  Bruce  was 
bound  to  give  suit  and  presence  in  the  kings 
court,  then  holding  at  Dumfries.  Thus,  his 
appearance  there  on  the  10th  February  may 
be  reasonably  accounted  tor,  without  suppos* 
ing  his  intentions  to  have  been  hostile.  His 
sudden  journey  from  the  south  of  England 
may  be  imputed  to  the  same  cause ;  and  thq 
appearance  of  Cumyn  at  Dumfries  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  some  accident  of  a  siniihu 
nature. 

♦  Hemingf.  I.  219. 
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"  Bruce  was  full  of  resentment  at  the  re-  A.  D. 
ports  which  he  had  heard  of  Cumyns  in-  ^q^^^ 
trigues.  He  impatiently  demanded  an  inter- 
View,  and  ah  explanation.  Had  Cumyn  been 
conscious  of  what  our  historians  lay  to  his 
charge,  he  would  have  avoided  the  interview. 
Had  Bruce  meant  to  have  assassinated  Cumyn, 
he  never  would  have  proposed  a  sanctuary,  a 
place  so  tremendous  in  the  notions  of  the 
timesi  tor  the  scene  of  action.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  conversation  between  these  two 
fierce  and  rival  spirits,  as  it  must  have  been 
private,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Some  few 
Words  only  could  be  heard  by  prejudiced  at- 
tendauts.  It  appears  that  the  contest  grew 
warm,  and  that  Bruce  struck  Cumyn  with  his 
dagger.  No  sooner  had  he  atchieved  this 
rash  deed,  than  the  enormity  of  the  offence 
distracted  his  imagination.  Murder  aggra- 
vated by  sacrilege  were  crimes  which  Edward, 
as  a  sovereign,  would  not,  and  as  a  politician, 
could  not,  forgive.  The  impetuous  zeal  of 
the  followers  of  Bruce  aggravated  the  offence, 
and  gave  to  the  whole  transaction  the  appear- 
ance of  premeditated  assassination.  The  only 
ailternative  left  for  Bruce  was  to  be  a  fugitive 
or  a  king.  Placed  in  this  singular  situation, 
he  assorted  his  claim  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
M2 
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A.  D.  "  I  propose  these  conjectures  with  much 
I'o  Ftb  ^iffi^'^^c^f  ^"d  indeed  with  little  expectation 
of  satisfying  my  readers.  For  there  are  some 
facts  which  may  termed  the  land- marks  of 
history  by  which  men  have  been  wont  to  con- 
duct themselves.  He  who  removes  these,  or 
endeavours  to  place  them  in  a  different  point 
of  \'iew,  is  considered  by  all  parties  as  a  prag- 
matical and  dangerous  innovator  *." 

Conceiving  it  necessary  that  his  hero  should 
be  faultless*  Abercrcmibie  has  advanced  a 
strange  hypothesis  to  justify  Bruce  for  the 
slaughter  of  Cumyn  :  Alleging  that,  as  su- 
preme magistrate,  he  had  a  right  to  execute 
summary  justice  in  an  extreme  case.  He 
quotes  Sir  William  Temple  as  an  authority, 
that  all  governments  are  equally  absolute  in 
the  last  resort  f.  How  well  soever  this  sin- 
gular doctrine  might  suit  the  meridian  of  Mo- 
rocco, where  a  principal  accomplishment  of 
the  sovereign  is  to  be  the  most  expert  heads- 
man in  his  dominions,  it  requires  no  reason- 
ing to  decide  that  the  assumption  at  once  of 
the  characters  of  king,  accuser,  evidence, 
judge,  and  executioner,  can  never  be  war- 
rantable in  any  circumstances.     Yet  the  sub- 

^  A.  of  S.  I.  323. 324.         t  Mart.  Atch.  II.  290. 
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sequent  history  of  Scotland  affords  one  ex-      A.  D. 
ample  of  that  unjustifiable  conduct.  *  jq  Fei,^ 


OF   THE 

DEATH    OF    CUMYN 

A  DISSERTATION 

BY 

LORD  HAILES*. 


"  In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Cumyn, 
as  recorded  by  the  Scottish  historians,  there 
are  many  circumstances  liable  to  suspicion, 
and  there  are  some  absolutely  false. 

"  It  is  mOst  improbable  that  Bruce  should 
h^ve  made  this  proposal  to  Cuniyn,  support 
my  title  to  the  crown,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
estate;  or  give  me  your  estate,  and  I  will 
support  your  title  to  the  crown.  At  that 
M3 

•  A.  of  S.  III.  48.    App.^r^f,  No.  vii. 
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A.  D.  time  Bruce  stood  high  In  favour  with  Ed- 
10  Fb  w^^^>  consiulted  and  trusted.  Such  a  pro- 
posal, made  by  one  in  such  circumstances, 
would  naturally  have  alarmed  the  suspicions 
of  Cumyn,  and  would  have  made  him  ap^ 
prehend  a  false  confidence,  calculated  to  ber 
tray. 

"  According  to  Forduns  account,  Cumyn 
accepted  cne  of  the  alternative^ ;  so  that  we 
are  left  to  suppose,  that  Cumyn  agreed,  either 
to  be  King  of  Scotland,  or  Earl  of  Carrick. 
^arbour,  indeed,  obviates  this  difficulty;  for 
he  says  *,  that  Cumyn  made  the  proposal,  not 
Bruce ;  and  that  Bruce  answered,  I  will  take 
the  crown,  for  it  is  mine  of  right,  and  you 
shall  have  my  lands,  ^ut  how  could  Cumyn 
make  such  a  proposal  to  a  person  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  the  entire  confidence  of  Ed- 
ward? And  how  strange  is  the  answer  of 
Bruce  ?  an  answer  reviving  the  ancient  con- 
test of  succession,  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  coalition  of  parties  \f  as  proposed  f . 

*'  Barbour:);,  andFordun^  concur  in  assert- 
ing that  the  conditions  of  this  covenant  were 

«  Barb.  I.  485. 

t  Lord  Hailes  has  evcrlooked  one  circumstance,  in  the 
icport  of  this  conversation  by  Barbour,  That  Cumyn  wjB| 
the  first  to  declare  the  right  of  Bruce, 

tBarb.1.  ^13.  J  Ford.  XII.  v. 
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drawn  up  in  tlie  form  of  indenture,  and  that  a.  D. 
the  instrument  was  sealed  by  both  parties.  Jq^J, 
It  must  be  held  extraordinary,  that  the  two 
conspirators,  met  tof^ther,  should  have  com* 
mitted  such  a  secret  to  writing,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  legal  covenant  to  have  force  in  a  court 
of  justice ;  but  more  extraordindry  still,  that 
they  should  have  done  this  act  at  the  immin- 
ent hazard  of  entrusting  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  the  fidelity  of  a  third  party  }  for,  I 
presume,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  two  Scot- 
tish barons,  in  that  age,  could  not  have  fram- 
ed such  an  indenture  without  assistance. 

"  That  Edward  should  have  pretended  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  justification  offered  by 
Bruce,  is  incredible.  It  is  no  less  incredible 
that  Bruce  should  have  supposed  Edward  to 
^ave  been  satisfied  with  such  a  justification^  ^ 

after  having  perused  the  letters  of  Cumyn  *. 

"  It  is  rema^Habl^  that  Edward,  in  the  first 

public  instrument  which  makes  mention  of 

the  slaughter  of  Cumyn,  expressly  says,  That 

be  himself  reposed  entire  confidence  in  Bruce  f. 

M4 

^  No  such  idea  can  be  attributed  to  Bruce  from  tbc  re- 
lation of  Barbour :  He  took,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  pes* 
$iblc  opportunity  for  flight. 

t  De  quo  plenara  fiducian^  habcbarops.  Food.  Angl.  !(. 
988. 
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A.  D-     I  see  no  reason  which  could  have  induced  Ed- 
10  Ftb.    ^^'^^^  ^^  make  this  declaration,  if  he  had  been 
possessed  of  written  evidence  for  proving  that 
the  intentions  of  Bruce  were  hostile. 

"Barbour  reports  *  That  Edward,  having  re- 
ceived Cumyns  part  of  the  indenture,  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  and  that  Bruce  appeared 
there :  That,  on  the  first  day  of  the  parlia- 
ment, Edward  exhibited  the  indenture,  and 
charged  Bruce  as  guilty  of  treason :  That 
Bruce  desired  to  have  inspection  of  the  in- 
denture till  next  day,  and  pledged  his  whole 
estate  for  his  appearance.  This  is  a  very  ig- 
norant account  of  the  manner  of  proceeding 
of  an  English  parliament  in  a  case  of  treason, 
when  the  nation  was  in  peace.  There  is, 
however,  less  occasion  to  insist  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, because  we  are  certainly  inform- 
ed, by  the  English  historians,  and  by  the  pu- 
blishers of  records,  that  no  such  parHament 
was  assembled  f.  Besides,  the  instrument 
just  quoted  from  the  Foedera,  completely  con- 
futes Barbours  story.  For  how  could  Ed- 
ward have  had  the  effrontery  to  declare  to  the 

•  Barb.  I.  590. 
t  The  word  parliament,  used  by  Barbour,  has  been  before 
shewn  to  be  only  a  probable  synonyiue  for  a  meeting  of  tl^e 
privy  council. 
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world,  that  he  reposed  entire  confidence  itt  A.  jy. 
Brace,  if  he  had  openly  charged  him  in  parlia«  i^fp^^ 
nient  of  treason  *. 

"  That  Edward  disclosed  his  purposes 
against  Bruce,  in  an  unguarded  moment  of 
festivity,  is  ridiculous;  and  that  the  more 
especially,  as  the  historian  had  said,  just  be- 
fore, that  Edward  postponed  his  intention  of 
taking  vengeance  on  Bmce,  until  he  had  se- 
cured the  absent  brothers  of  that  family, 

"  It  is  altogether  incomprehensible,  that 
Ralph  de  Monthermer,  called  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, should  h^ve  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his 
sovereign  and  benefactor,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  life  of  one  whom  he  must  have  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  foul  and  ungrateful  rebel.  Au 
acute  writer,  perceiving  this  improbability, 
has  said,  in  general,  that  Bruce  received  the 
information  from  a  nobleman  at  Edwards 
court,  his  intimate  IViend. 

"  The  mysterious  present  of  twelve  pence 
and  a  pair  of  spurs,  which  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from 
Bruce,  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  smile;  it  is  just 

•  The  entire  confidence  of  the  proclamation  by  Edward 
may  only  Imve  been  a  ihctorical  flourish  of  the  clerk,  or  §e- 
cretar}%  to  exaggerate  the  offence  of  Bruce. 
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A^«  as  if  Sir  G.  S.  should  borroMr  half-arguinea 
10  Feb,  ^^^  ^  horsemans  whip  from  the  M.  of  R.  \ 
The  ridicule  and  absurdity  of  this  circum* 
stance  are  softened  by  making  the  restitution 
to  have  been  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  and  a  purse 
of  gold.  But  we  must  take  the  story  as  we 
find  it  in  fordun. 

"  The  sage  precaution  of  inverting  the 
horse-shoes,  is  no  better  than  the  rest.  The 
backward  traces  in  the  snow  would  not  pre- 
vent this  circumstance  from  being  known^ 
that  Bruces  horses  had  issued  forth  from  the 
stable.  Besides,  it  happens  that  we  have  to* 
lerabie  reason  to  l)elievey  that  no  snow  fell  at 
that  time.  Bruce  arrived  at  Lochmaben  on 
the  seventh  day  after  his  departure  from  Lon* 
don ;  he  went  immediately  to  Dumfries,  met 
with  Curoyn,  and  slew  him.  As  Cumyn  was 
slain  upon  the  10th  February  13(>^-6»  it  fol- 
lows that  Bruce  left  tiondon  on  tl>e  2d  Fe* 
bruary  1305-6.  Now,  according  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  weather  given  by  M.  Westmin- 
ster, a  contemporary  historian,  ^  There  was  a 
great  frost,  accompanied  with  snow,  from  the 

*  *^  This  passage  concerning  Sir  G.  S.  and  the  M.  of  R.  I 
still  consider  as  an  apt  illustration  of  ray  subject :  But  it  has 
lieen  strangely  misunderstood,  and  construed  into  a  censure 
uf  the  persons  alluded  to;  a  censure  which  I  never  intended*;^ 
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15th  December  1305,  to  the  25th  January  a.  D* 
1305-6;  and  when  men  imagined  that  the  ,q^^* 
severity  of  winter  wa«  over,  the  frost  set  in 
again  on  the  ISth  February,  and  continued 
until  the  13th  April*."  This  account  seems 
hartlly  consistent  with  the  immense  snow, 
which,  according  to  Fordun,  fell  in  the  night 
of  the  1st  February. 

**  The  only  other  extravagant  circumstance 
which  I  shall  mention  is,  that  of  Cumyn  dis- 
patching a  special  messenger  on  foot,  in  the 
month  of  February,  immediately  after  a  great 
thaw,  on  a  journey  of  full  four  hundred  miles. 
With  letters  to  the  King  of  England,  which 
re(|uired  the  utmost  dispatch.  To  add  to  the 
absurdity,  this  messenger  is  supposed  by  For- 
dun to  have  been  privy  to  the  contents  of  the  j 
letter  which  he  was  charged  to  convey. 

"  If  readers  can  digest  so  many  absurdities, 
it  is  an  ungrateful  labour  to  set  plain  truth 
before  tbem.*^ 

*  Sulisecuta  est  (liems  frigidiasima,  morUles  perimcns,  €t  | 

durante  gelu  et  nive  glaciali  ^18  kal.  ^anuariii  usque  ad 
8  kal.  Februarii.     £t  cum  putarcnt  homines  hyemaiu  ova-  j 

c»e,  iterum  aer  cogebatur  in  nubes,  et  fiante  euro,  assidue  ' 

fiodiit  gelu,  et  duravit  gelu  ab  idibus  Februarii  usque  ad  iduft 
Aprilis.    M»  Westni.  453.  I 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Tnm  the  Revolt  of  Robert  Bnice,  lOfk  February  1306 ;  to  kU 
Coronation  as  KuigofScotty  27th  March  of  that  yean 

j^  J),  At  this  extremely  critical  conjuncture,  when, 
^06.  by  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  Cumyn,  Bruce 
had  rashly  committed  the  rank,  opulence,  and 
very  existence  of  himself  and  family  to  the 
utmost  hazard,  he  certainly  had  not  concerted 
any  definitive  measures  for  promoting  and  en- 
forcing the  claim,  which  he  now  suddenly  and 
necessarily  asserted  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
To  reign,  or  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  com- 
plicated murder,  sacrilege,  and  treason,  tp  as- 
cend the  throne  or  a  scaffold,  or  to  go  in- 
to perpetual  exile,  were  the  only  alternatives 
now  in  his  choice.  Immediately  after  the 
slaughter  of  Cumyn  at  Dumfries,  he  appears 
to  have  returned  to  the  castle  of  Lochmaben, 
where  his  next  brother  Edward  then  resided, 
and  with  whom  he  would  naturally  consult 
respecting  his  future  procedure.  Having  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  assume .  the  crown,  as 
his  only  possible  resource,  he  dispatched  mes- 
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sengers  and  letters  to  all  his  friends ;  giving  a.  d. 
an  account  of  the  event  whicli  had  taken  '^^* 
place  at  Dumfries,  and  urging  them  to  unite 
for  his  assistance  and  protection*.  In  these 
letters  he  would  assuredly  endeavour  to  re- 
present the  circumstances  of  the  recent  trans- 
action at  Dumfries  as  favouiably  as  possible 
for  himself^  and  would  do  his  utmost  to  per- 
suade his  friends,  that  ,the  opportunity  was 
favourable  for  asserting  the  liberties  of  their 
enslaved  country,  and  for  advancing  his  own 
pretensions  to  the  Scots  throne.  The  advan- 
ced age  and  growing  infirmities  of  Edw^ard  I. 
and  the  facile  imbecility  of  character  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  must  have  been  well  known 
to  Bruce ;  and  he  would  assuredly  seek  to  , 
confirm  his  own  hopes,  and  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  his  friends  and  adherents,  by  re- 
presenting the  near  prospect  of  a  reign  of  fac- 
tious weakness  in  England.  . 

On  his  first  appearance  in  arms,  besides  his 
own  brothers  and  the  military  dependants  of 
his  family,  only  a  few  barons  joined  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  these  were  mostly  young  men  of 
no  considerable  power  or  importance.  No 
fortresses  were  at  his  command, ,  except  the 

•  Barbour,  II.  7^. 
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A.  D.  castles  of  Lochmaben  and  KildramniT :  The 
F^b.  former  in  Annandale,  too  near  the  English 
borders  to  be  made  the  rallying  point  of  an 
insurrection  against  the  pover  of  England; 
the  other  in  the  Garrioch,  a  lordship  belonging 
to  him  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  too  great  a  dis* 
tance  in  the  north  to  afford  any  immediate 
assistance  towards  the  advancement  of  his 
dangerous  enterprize.  He  had  formed  no  re* 
gular  plan  of  operations,  and  had  made  no 
preparation  of  resources ;  and,  so  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  an  offensive  war  for  the 
recovery  of  Scotland,  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  act  even  upon  the  defensive,  with  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  present  safety  or  ultimate 
success*.  His  situation  was  certainly  to  all 
appearance  exceedingly  desperate,  and  he  was 
environed  on  every  side  by  the  most  ibrmi- 
dable  and  discouragiug  obstacles. 

Besides  the  whole  force  of  the  populous^ 
opulent,  and  warlike  kingdom  of  England, 
then  ruled  by  the  most  experienced  statesman 
and  most  fortunate  military  leader  of  the  age, 
he  had  to  encounter  the  opinions  of  many  of 
the  Scots  nobles,  who  favoured  the  Baliol  fk* 
mily^  and  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  numerous 

*  A.  of  S.  I.  524. 
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and  powerful  family  jof  Comyn,  with  all  their  A.  n. 
friends  and  adherents,  eager  to  avenge  the  sa«  ^^^^^ 
crilegious  murder  of  their  kinsman  and  chief. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Scots  nobility,  at 
this  period,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  ad- 
verse to  his  cause  and  pretensions  ;  either 
from  connexion  with  the  families  of  Baliol 
and  Cumyn,  or  from  anxiety  to  remain  quiet- 
ly under  the  English  domination :  Smarting 
with  the  recollection  of  their  late  fruitless  and 
ruinous  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  they 
dreaded  lest  any  fresh  attempt  should  occa- 
sion the  utter  desolation  of  their  unhappy 
country,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  their  own  fa- 
milies and  fortunes. .  "  He  displayed  his  stan- 
dard," says  Fordun,  "  against  all  and  siiigulap 
of  the  Scots  nation,  with  the  exception  only 
of  a  small  number  of  personal  adherents*." 

The  numerous  oaths  of  fidelity,  which  the 
Scots  had  repeatedly  taken  to  £dward,  have 
been  considered  as  among  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles which  now  opposed  the  enterprise  of 
Bruce  f.  But,  during  the  whole  eventful  pe- 
rio4  which  has  been  reviewed  in  the  prelimi- 
nary portion  of  this  work,  we  have  seen  that 
•aths  and  engagements  were  entered  into  with 

•  Ford.IILJx.  t  A-ofS.  IL  l. 
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A.  D.     all  manner  of  facility,  and  were  as  readily  bro- 
^Feb '     ken,  renewed,  and  violated  on  every  chang- 
ing occasion  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Tlie  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  papal  church 
so  easily  allowed  absolution  for  every  crime 
to  its  obedient  subsidiary  votaries,  and  the 
events  of  the  long  contest  l>etween  the^ ambi- 
tion of  Edward  and  the  resistance  of  the  Scots 
nation  had  so  much  deranged  all  the  ties  of 
religious  duty,  legal  obedience,  or  moral  ob- 
ligation,  that  every  principle  and  restraint 
from  religion,  law,  and  morality,  appear  to 
have  been  loosened  and  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned.    Oaths  may  be  said  to  have  become 
mere  ceremonies  of  course  and  of  necessity, 
and  of  no  consideration  or  ayaiU     The  whole 
fabric  of  civil,  religious,  and  political  society 
in  Scotland  was  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  al- 
most dissolved  into  anarchy.     Besides,  all  the 
oaths  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Scots  nar 
•  tion,  having  been  exacted  under  circumstances 
of  absolute  necessity  and   direct  compulsion, 
could  not  be  considered  as  binding. 

To  every  appearance  the  situation  of  Bruce 
was  irretrievably  desperate,  and  altogether 
without  hope.  He  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
the  smallest  chance  to  escape  from  being 
#peedily  and  utterly  overwhelmed  under  the 
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power  d£  tbe  King  of  England,  to  the  tho<*  a;  d. 
imigb  andJ^iog  ruin»of  his  whole  famHiy^  ^p^* 
connexions^  arid  adherents.  Yet  he  gloIio^8^ 
ly;davedtoiascend  the  throne  of  Scotland ;  do- 
Dending  upon  .his  own  valour^  and  the  untried 
fidelity  la^d  perseverance  of  an  inconsiderahle 
number  of  partizans,  and  in  the  patriotic^hope 
jof  renotratingjthe  spiiiit  of  a  brave  nation,  in- 
dignant at  the  degradation  it  had  long  suffer* 
ed  ufnder  Itbe  usurpation  and  tyrannjr  of  the 
King;  of  .England.  How!  he.  extricated  hinv 
aelf  and  his  comitry  from  this  unpromising 
and  dlmtost  hopeless  situation,,  and  ultimately 
.triumffhed  o^'er  the  whole  poN^er  find  nesouroes 
jof  England,  which  wete  greatly  assisted  by 
a  majority  of  the  Scots » nobles  and  their  nu- 
merous martial'  followers,. .restoring  Scotland 
to  independence,  and  establisUug  himaelf  and 
.his  descendants  on  the  throne: which  he  r€^-  *- 
conquered  and  illustrated^  it  will  be  the  object 
.of  the.cemainder.of  this  work  to  endeavour  to 
develope;  for  tJm  daring,  glorious^  and; sue- 
«e$»ful  ent^rprisf ,  in^  its  progress,  accompli^h- 
;]nen(,^$irid  consolidation)  occupied  the  whole 

of  his  heroic  reign^ .  ' ,  >      

Jn  the /scanty,  remains  of  .the  hiakoricaj[>re- 
Qordsof  tibe^mes^  it  IS  now  impossibljs  tOiCol* 
.V.ot.il;«...r.ii    >;..  N  '.    .  ;.../: 
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a:  d.  l«ct  materialt  ibr  a  r^gubr  tad  inibroken  naiw 
f!^*  n^v«  of  the  important  events  of  this  tnterai^ 
ing  penod*  Long  inttrrals  of  appaMmt  twuw 
tton  ftequeDtly  occur,  during  which  we  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  proeeduff  of  the 
pnncipal  persons  who  were  engaged  in  this 
great  struggle  between  English  usurpaakm 
and  Scots  independence ;  apd  we  are,  therefore, 
reluctantly  constrained  to  record  the  seriea  of 
events  ip  a  seemingly  unconnected  and  dor 
sultory  manner,  from  the  unhappy  sla)igh« 
ter  of  Cumyn  at  Dumfries^  on  the  lOth  of 
jfebmary  1906,  to  the  coronation  of  Robert 
on  the  i7th  bf  March  immediately  fUlowiag^ 
an  important  period  of  fprty^^five  days,  we 
have  no  remaining  distinct  memorials  of  the 
conduct  and  preparations  of  firuoe.  Yet,  in 
this  interval,  we  must  conclude  that  he  was 
using  every  possible  exertion  to  collect  his 
fticnds  and  adherents  from  all  quarters^  for 
the  support  of  his  cause  { that  he  wasenipged 
in  frequent  and  ans^ious  consul  tat)oi|s  with 
the  principal  leaders  pf  his  party,  respecting 
the  conduct  qf  his  ulterior  proceedings;  and 
was  eagerly  employing  every  possible  expe» 
dient  to  inspire  his  adherents  with  confidence 
in  t}ie  justice  of  his  own  claim  to  the  throne^ 
and  with  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  his  and 
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tiieir  exertioBB  to  restore  the  indefMndence  of  A.  Ik 
their  country.  Upon  this  occasion,  die  re*  ^|^* 
cent  glorious  example  of  the  temporary  re»> 
cue  of  Scotland  from  thraldom,  by  the  va- 
lour and  conduct  of  the  renowned  Wallace 
could  not  (ail  to  he  adduced  and  insisted  up- 
on as  an  irrefragable  proof  that  perseverance 
and  unanimity  must  ultimately  triumph  over 
tfvery  exertion  of  their  enemies. 

BartxHir  only  mentions  in  general  terms  on 
the  present  occasion,  that  the  friends  to  whom 
Bruce  had  addressed  requisltorial  lettem  ibr 
assistance  joined  him  with  their  followerBi 
fmd  that  he  assembled  the  military  retainers 
of  his  own  estates^.  At  this  period,  there 
were  pot  above  twelve  earls  in  Scotland,  be* 
sides  himself.  Three  only  of  tbrse,  the  Earls  of 
JiCnox,  ]£rrol,  and  Athole,  joined  his  standard 
dt  the  commencement  of  the  revolution :  Alt 
the  rest  were  either  neutral,  or  fought  against 
)rim.  Three  of  these  sun)c  under  the  superior 
ascendancy  of  his  prowess  and  fortune;  and 
during  the  whole  of  bis  rbign  he  only  created 
two  earls,  those  of  Moray  and  Carrtck;  or 
rather  transferred  two  earldoms,  one  of  which 
was  his  own  mheritance,  to  his  friends  f  * 

•  Barb.  B.  II.  75.  t  Caledon.  I.  821. 
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A.  D.  Before  proceeding  with  the  nzxxfit^iyp  fif  the 
^F^*  present  important  transactions,  the  foljowing 
authentic  list  of  the  chief  associates  of  Brace, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  arduous  and  unr 
promising  undertaking,  may  merit  attiention  \ 
Besides  his  own  brothers,  Edward,  Niel  or 
Nigel,  Thomas,  and  Alexander,  the  following 
iLxe  all  that  can  now  he  enumerated. 

1.  William  de  Lamberton  or  Lambyrtoi^ 
bishop  of  St«  Andrews ;  formerly  one  of  the 
guardians  or  regents  of  Scotland,  in  ponjupp- 
tion  with  Brace  and  Cumyn,  and  the  pe^rson 
with  whom  Bruce  had  lately  united  in  a  ser 
cret  bond  of  association  for  mutus^l  advice  an4 
assistance,  as  already  adverted  to. 

2.  Robert  Wisheart,  bishop  of  Glasgow;  who 
had  stood  forwards  in  defence  of  Scots  liberty 
upon  all  preceding  favourable  occasions,  and 
who  seems  to  have  always  been  strenuously 
attached  to  the  party  of  Bruc^,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country.  He  h^d  been  a  member 
of  the  Scots  regency  which  was  formed  at  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.  in  .1286;  and  musp 
have  been  intimately  conversant  in  all  th^ 
secret  springs  of  events  during  the  late  busy 
period  of  twenty  years  of  revolution, 

•A. of S. II.  2. 
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.3.  David  Moray,  or  de  Moravia,  bishop  of  A.  D. 
Moray,  and  founder  of  the  Scots  college  at  *p^' 
Parb;  who  is  said  to  have  preached  to  the 
people  of  his  diocese :  "  That,  on  the  peril  of 
hU  soul,  he  esteemed  it  equally  ineritorious  to 
rise  in  arms  against  the  King  of  England  in 
the  cause  of  Bruce,  as  to  engage  in  a  crusade 
for*  the  recovery  of  tfie  Holy  Land  from  the 
Saracens  *." 

4.  The  Abbot  or  Prior  of  Scone,  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  latf  Scots  regency  on 
several  occasions ;  particularly  in  negociations 
at  the  court  of  France. 

Th/s  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Bruce,  in  at« 
taching  as  many  as  possible  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Scots  church  to  his  cause,  has  been  al^^ 
ready  adverted  to,  and  will  be  particularly 
nianifcrst  in  t^e  sequel ;  when,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Edward,  Bruce  and  all  his  adherents 
were  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and  Scot- 
land was  subjected  to  all  the  then  conceived 
horrors  of  an  interdict,  the  Scots  clergy,  en- 
couraged by  the  jiutfaority  and  example  of 
their  patriotic  dignitaries,  had*  the  courage  to 
resist  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  mandates  of  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  by  per-  ^ 

N3 
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^^'  ^^^S  ^  ^^  exercise  of  their  spiritual  fiinc^ 
Fek  tions.  Had  the  Scotican  ehnrch  obeyed  the 
eommands  of  the  Pope,  the  canae  of  fimce 
and  Scotland  must  have  been  speedily  over^ 
thrown  by  England ;  as  no  Scotsman  contd 
hare  dated  to  draw  a  sword,  while  eonseioii» 
that  the  fortune  of  war  might  have  oonsigned 
his  soul  to  utter  death,  under  the  privation  of 
the  consolatory  sacraments  of  veligkm. 

5.  Thomas  Kandolph  of  Strathdon,  nephew 
of  jfouce,  who  afterwards  became  the  re^ 
Howned  Earl  of  Moray ;  a  valorous^  leader  of 
the  Scots  arms,  a  wise  eounsdlor  in  the  most 
arduous  situation  of  affairs^  and  the  prudent 
governor  of  Scotland  after  the  demise  of  his 
heroic  uuele.  lord  Hatles  supposed  diat  thia» 
excellent  person  ought  to  have  been  named 
Randolph-son  or  Ralph-son  ^.  Yet  his  father, 
who  made  the  request  of  delay  for  Baltol  af 
Upsettlii^ton,  had  the  same  name  of  Thomaa 
Randolph;:  Hence  the  name  Randolph  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  an  estaUfshed  patronimic 
in  the  family.  Barbour  calls  htm  Randell,  a 
name  which  hib  come  doMm  to  the  present 
timesi  and  with  the  same  orthography  f .  In 
a  charter  by  Robert  L  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
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to  be  afterwards  noticed,  tiiis  celebrated  per-     ▲,  D. 
son,  one  of  the  witncwet,  b  named  Ra&ulph.      p^ 

6.  Christal,  or  Christopher  of  Seaton,  bro« 
thcr^iMaw  to  Bruce ;  ancestor  of  the  Duk<; 
of  Gordon^  of  the  EarU  of  Winton,  Danfemi'* 
line,  Aboyne,  and  Aberdeen,  and  of  Viscount 
Kingston. 

7*  Malcolm^  fifth  £ari  of  t^enox. 

8.  John  de  Strachbolgie,  tenth  Earl  of 
Athole,  a  cadet  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Id'Ditfi;  Earl  of  Fife ;  who  bad  acquired  that 
title  and  estate  by  marrying  Adda^  the  heir- 
ess of  Strathbolgie. 

9.  Sir  James  Douglas,  son  of  Sir  William 
Douglas,  whose  lands  Bruc^  had  laid  waste  in 
1S97»  as  formerly  mentioned.  Douglas  must 
luve  been  convinced  that  the  procedure  of 
Bruce  on  that  occasion  was  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  or  his  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  his  country  must  have  now  en- 
tirely countervailed  every  idea  of  resentment 
proceeding  from  that  transaction }  for  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  heroic  leaders  of  the 
Scots,  and  ever  remained  the  steady  friend 
and  gallant  soldier  of  Bruce. 

10.  Gilbert  de  la  liaye^  or  Hay,  earl  of  £r« 
rol ;  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Enrol,  Manj^is 
f f  Tweedale,.  and  £^1  ^f  Kinnout. 
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A;  D.         11.  Hugh  de  la  Hay  his  brother. 
P^^-         12.  Davfd  Barclay  of  Cairns  in  Fife. 

13.  Alexander  Fria^el,  or  Frazer,  brother  of 
Simon  Fraser  of  Oliver  Castle,  ancest6i^of  the 
EarlofLovat  '' 

14.  Waltfer  de  Somervillc  of  Linton  and 
Camwath,  ancestor  of  Lord  Somerville.* 

15.  David  of  Inchmartin,  ancestor  of  iht 
earls  of  Flndlater  and  Airly,  and  of '  Lord 
Banff. 

16.  Robert  Boyd,  stncestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Kilmarnock. 

17.  Robert  Fleming,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Wigton. 

Besides  these,  the  three  following  were 
very  early  engaged  on  the  side  of  Brlice,  but 
do  not  appear  to  havtfjomed  him  *  until  after 
his  coronation*. 

18.  Alan,  earl  of  Menteith, 

19.  Nigel,  or  Niel  Campbell  of  LochoMT, 
mcestor  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

20.  Simon  Fraser  of  Oliver  castle,  who  had 
participated  with  Cumyn  in  the  victory  of 
Roslin,  and  who  refused  submission  to  the 
mercy  of  the  King  of  ^  England  along  witli 
the  renowned  Wallace,  after  the  surrender  of 
Cumyn. 
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It  is  not'  to  be  sup^oseti  that  Lindesay  fend  A.  Ef. 
Kirkpatrick,  wlio  had  accompanied  and  aided  ^^^^ 
Bruce  fn  the  slaughter  of  Cumyn,  and  "^ho 
must  have!  been  involved  m  all  the  penalties 
of  that  crime,  should  have  beeti  now'dliseht : 
But  they  are  probably  tiof  enumerated  amoiig 
the  leaders  or  baronial  adherients  of  the  cause, 
as  being  vassals  of  Annandale. 

From  LocWmaben,  Bruce  is  said  to  have 
passed  to  Glasgow,  which  place  he  seems  to 
have  appointed  as   the  rendezvous   of   his** 
friends*!  *^' 

Among  the  adherents  of  Bruce  at  this  im- 
porant  period.  Sir  James  Douglas  has  been 
already  mentioned.  At  the  pfcriod  of  the  re 
volt  of  Briicei-  according  to  Barbour,  Douglas 
i»esided  With  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  his 
own  patrimohy  hiving  been  seized  by  the 
King  of  England,  and  granted  to  the  Lord 
Clifford  f  •  The  bishop  privately  supplied  him 
with  motley  to  eriable  him  to  join  the  party 
of  Briice,  and  directed  him  to  take  the  bi- 
shops own  horse  for  his  use,  as  if  by  violence, 
from  the  groom.  He  is  accordingly  said  to 
have  knocked  down  that  servant,  and  to  have 
gone  unaccompanied  to  Bruce,  whom  he  met 
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A*  IX  at  Ayrik-sUne,  oa  his  way  from  Lochmabeil 
^Fd^  towards  Glasgow.  Making  liimself  known^ 
he  offered  his  servieea  in  the  apprclaching  re« 
volution  ;  expressing  his  hopes^  under  the 
standard  of  his  rightful  sovereign^  to  recover 
the  tk>ssession  of  his  own  heritage  *i  As  the 
bishop  of  St  Andrairs  was  himself  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Brucei  this  supposed  farce  be-^ 
tween  htm  and  Douglas  could  only  have  ser-^ 
ved  to  conceal  the  intentions  of  the  bilhop  for 
a  very  few  days*  It  will  afterwards  be  no« 
ticed,  that  the  heir  of  the  Stewart  of  Scotland 
was  at  this  time  in  the  bishops  custody^  hav- 
ing been  placed  there  by  the  Kic^  of  England 
as  an  hostage  for  his  fathers  fidelity.  This 
youth  was  given  up  to  Bruce  by  the  bishop ; 
and,  in  the  traditionary  passage  of  this  story^ 
to  the  knowledge  of  Barbour,  the  name  of  one 
of  these  young  men  may  have  been  exchangi* 
ed  for  the  other. 

After  an  account  of  the  first  interview  be* 
tween  Bruce  and  Douglas,  Barbour  thus  dc* 
scribes  the  unwearied  fidelity  "of  th^t  gallant 
chieftain,  and  the  constant  friendship  of  his 
grateful  sovereign : 
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^TlniftgBt^  aniflfhuthiaraqueniance,  j^D, 

That  niuir  s/iie  f^  for  na  kym  chance,  IMC. 

Depertyt  quhiil  thai  iyffand  war.  '  '  ••* 

Thair  frendschip  woux  ay  mar  and  mar ; 

For  he  ser^yt  ay  lelely ; 

And  the  toddyr  full  winfolly  t^ 

That  wes  both  worthy  wycht  f  and  wysvi 

Kewacdyt  him  irmlt  hyt  terwioe  ||b* 

From  GlasgoWi  with  such  an  escort  aa  could  ^  jgj^ 
be  hastily  collected,  Bruce  proceeded  to  Scone, 
the  customary  place  of  investiture  of  the  Scots 
kings ;  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned  and 
inaugurated  on  Friday  the  S7th  of  March 
1306,  forty-five  days  after  the  slaughter  of 
Cumyn  at  Dumfries  f^.  We  may  presume 
that  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  tins  corona-* 
tion  would  be  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow 
and  Moray  and  the  Abbot  of  Scone,  who  were 
all  present  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Scots  regalia,  even  the  fatal  stone  on 
which  the  kings  had  long  been  seated  at  their 
coronation,  having  all  been  carried  off  by  JEld- 
war^  after  th«  deposition  of  John^  mmas  muat 

^  In  this  manner,    f  Since.      {  Willingly.    ^  Strong. 
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A.  t>.     have  been  used  for  supplying  the  deficiency. 

iJISter.  ^^^  ^^^  accordingly  that  the  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow was  accused  before  the  Pope  of  having 
provided  the  robes  from  his  own  wardrobe  in 
which  Robert  appeared  at  his  coronation^  and 
of  having  ddivered  to  him  a. banner  of  the 
arms  of  the  late  King  of  Scots,  whidi  the  bi- 
shop had  concealed  in  his  treasury  \  How 
the  place  of  the  cfowti  and  sceptre  was  sup- 
plied we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  insignia 
of  the  Virgin  Queen  of  Heaven  may  have 
been  borrowed  on  the  occasion.  That  a  gold 
crown  was  employed  is  certain ;  for  a  pardon 
was  afterwards  granted  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment to  Walter  de  Goigners,  for  having  con- 
cealed and  detained  the  golden  crown  in  which 
Robert  Bruce  was  crowned  f .  Tlie  state  chair 
of  the  Abbot  of  Scone  would  readily  afford  a 
substitute  for  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Scots 
kings.  Barbour  seems  to  have  been  unaware 
of  the  abstraction  of  the  ancient  throne  of 
Scone,  as  he  says  that  Bruce, 


in  the  kings  stole  wer  set. 


As  in  that  tyme  wes  the  maner  ^" 

•  GaleAania  I.  673.  f  U-  i^- 
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'According  to  Heniisgfordi  four  bishops  anci  A.  D^  ^ 
five  earU-  were  present  at.  the  coronation*,  jj^mw 
But,  from  the  authentic  list  of  the  Scots  pa* 
triots  on  the  present  occasion,  already  insert- 
p^  from,  the  Annals  of  Saotlan4  only  three 
l^i^hpps  and  three  earls,  appear  to  have  then 
joined  the  party  of  Hobert.  The  Bishops  of 
St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Moray,  and  the 
£arls  of  Lenox,  Athple^  and  £rrol ; .  but  the 
Earl  of  Meuteith  joined  him  soon  afterward^, 
and  Hemingford  may  have  counted  £dwar4 
Bruce  as  one  of  the  earls  on  this  occasion. 

Ever  since  the  accession  of  Malcolm  CacK 
xxipre  in  )(X56,  the  Earls  of  Fife,  descendants 
from  the  celebrated  JVI*Du<F,  had  enjoyed  the 
honorary  distinction  of  crowning  the  Scots 
}cings,  or  at  least  of  placing  then>  upon  the 
throne  at  their  coronation*  But  l^uncan^  who 
ivas  then  Earl  of  Fife,  was  in  the  English  in- 
terest. His  sister  Isobella,  the  wife  of  Cu« 
myn  earl  of  Buchan,  withdrawing  secretly 
frotn  her  husband,  repaired  to  Scone,  avowing 
herself  a  partisan  of  Robert  and  a  patriotic 
friend  to  the  liberties  of  her  oppressed  coun- 
try. She  here  insisted  upon  exercising  the 
privileges  and  discharging  tbe  d^ties  of  her 
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A.  D.  fiunily  I  and  the  eeremdnial  was  repeated  tmo 
M  Mu'  ^y*  ^^^  ^^  original  coronation,  on  Sunday 
the 99th  March*. 

In  this  renewal  of  the  ceremony  of  corona* 
tion,  whm  the  crown  was  placed  a  second 
time  on  the  brows  of  the  new  king,  or  when 
he  was  formally  seated  upon  the  throne  hy 
€be  Countess  of  Buchan,  the  {Radices  of  the 
people  were  obviously  and  properly  oonsiderw 
ed,  that  there  mi^ht  be  no  colour  for  allege 
Ing  that  the  coronation  had  not  been  conducts 
ed  according  to  the  ancient  soleAiiities.  SucH 
circumstances  of  custom,  however  trivial  and 
unimportant  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  sense 
and  judgment,  have  often  gready  mofe  weight 
with  the  ignorant  multitude  than  the  most 
cogent  arguments  of  constitutional  right  and 
strictiy  legal  successiont 

It  is  added,  th&t  the  Countess  of  Buchaq 
^  abstracted  the  war  horses  of  her  lord,  and  car- 
ried them  with  her  to  the  assistance  of  firuce. 
If  the  circumstance  be  true,  that  the  cari  of 
Buclum  then  resided  at  one  of  his  English 
estates,  the  Countess  may  have  been  in  Scot- 
land at  the  time,  and  may  have  taken  upon 
her  to  unite  with  Brace  in  her  husbands  ab* 
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■cnce.  Ob6  Sngliih  ^ter  ridiculottftly  ao-  Ji.  ly. 
irases  tbt  iatfepid  atod  pacirilotic  Countess  as  m  mmv 
entertaltiing  a  crimtaal  Intercourse  with  the 
new  king,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  fepwseBt  as 
a  focA^.  His  efiterpris^  indeed*  might  weH 
Imve  been  considered  as  rash  and  unadvised 
fit  the  time  of  its  comm«ttceitient ;  but,  long 
ibefore  ^at  author  compiled  his  perfimnance^ 
fbe  sueeessftil  bmvery  and  wise  conduct  of 
Robert^  both  in  war  and  government,  ought 
to  have  sufficitotly  convince  his  otost  bigots 
cdand  determined  enemies  that  no  such  epi>- 
tbet  was  at  all  applicable  to  his  character. 
It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  an  author 
who  was  so  ill  informed  as  to  term  Robert  fL 
fool,  might  be  allowed  to  defame  the  charao* 
ter  of  Isobella,  without  auy  derogation  to  her 
honour  f . 

Another  English  writer  i^orantly  attrt* 
butes  this  bold  efiusion  of  patriotism  to  £11- 
itabeth  de  Quinci,  daughter  of  Robert  earl  of 
Windiester,  who  was  then  constable  of  Scot« 
land  under  the  authority  of  Edward.  Elin« 
beth  de  Quinei  was  the  widow  of  Alexander 
pari  of  Buchan,  and  mother-in-law  to  Isobel« 
]a  M'DuiOr  the  actual  heroine^  He  s^ays  in  ex-t 
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29^Mbr.  cause  her  sunae  wasjabient  lying:  at  faU  mar 
ner  of  Witnik  by  Leircestre»  jtoke.  afx>n  her 
to  coroue  Robert  BrusjC  at  Slxsne^ia  Spottand  V 
But  tbis  is  a  palpably  error,  however  ^press- 
ly  asserted ;  For  that  English  lady  had  no<; 
the;  most  distaiut  pretensions  to  :the  office^ 
either  by  birth  Or  marriage;  while  her  daugh- 
ter 4n*law:  was  of  tbf  M'DufF  family,  in  which 
this  hqnourabje  .dis^i^tioii  Was  hereditarily 
vested  by  ancient joyal  grant;  a(nd  the  morp 
contemporary  writers  attribute  the  :boId  aii4 
patriotic  deed  to  the  proper,  person,  who  was 
severely  punished  for  it  in  the  seqweL 

After  the  coronation,  Robert .  r/eceived  the 
homage  of  the  Mobility. and  oth^s  .who  hail 
attended  on  the  cerepxony ; .  and  is  ^aid  to  h^ve 
made  a  progress  into  different  parts  of  Scoir 
landy  for  the  purpose  of  cpideavciur^ng  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  his.  followers  in  thcardiii- 
QUA  and  apparently  hope)es9»  Qou^t  in  which 
he  had  engaged  t*      .  r.. ,.     . 

A  considerable  nupib^^J  of -Sccit^ipen  of  aH 
ranks  jojned  Bruce  about  thAS^t^ime;  by  whoae 
fissistance  he  wa^  enahUd  to .  sei^^e  several  qf 
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the  castles  that  were  garrisoned  by  the  £iig-  a.  d. 
liahy  or  by  Scotsmen  in  the  English  interest,  al^^\ 
and  to  over-run  the  estates  of  the  fMurtizans  of 
Edward  All  the  English  then  in  Scotland, 
excepting  such  as  were  able  to  take  shelter  in 
the  fortresses  which  still  held  out  against 
Bruce,  fled  with  the  utmost  expedition  into 
England  *• 
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CHAPTER   IV, 


From  the  Cot onation  of  Robert  L  ^7(h  March  \S06;  to  kU 
Discomfiture  at  Methveny  \9th  June  of  that  year. 

A.  D.  Edward  I.  was  residing  at  Winchester 
'^^'  during  the  season  of  Lent,  when  he  received 
intelHgence  of  the  slaughter  of  Curnyn  and 
the  daring  attempt  of  Bruce  to  wrest  Scotland 
from  his  authority  by  assuming  the  throne. 
Upon  the  settlement  of  thatv  country,  in  1304, 
he  had  confided  the  general  administration  of 
v'liFairs  to  John  de  Bretagne  as  lieutenant  and 
guardian,  William  de  Bevercotes  chancellor, 
John  de  Sandale  chamberlain,  and  Robert 
Heron  comptroller  *.  On  the  present  emer- 
gency, he  immediately  appointed  Ajmier  dc 
Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the  important 
office  of  guardian :  And  even  in  the  letters 
patent  which  were  issued  for  this  purpose,  he 
expresses  himself  in  an  enraged  and  vindic- 
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tive  stile  agifitst  Robert**  In  tluo  coimnU*  a.  D« 
sion  tfas  ^1  of  Panbroke  wsi&  likewise  ap-  *^^- 
poiBted  lietttctaaot  and  captatn  ov^^i  tb^  pcMttn^ 
ties  of  Yqrk  am)  Northuinb^aad ; .  and  aU 
the  military  tenants  of  these  countii;3.  were 
ei^ned  to  follow  his  orders,  in  repr«s^ttig 
and  subduing  Bruce  and  his  adherents*  Be- 
sides York. and  Northuniberjand,  all  the  p^rts 
of  Laadon.  to  the  borders  of  Dumfries,  are 
placed  under  his  jurisdiction  f.  The  word 
Landon.  is  evidently  a  coQtraction ;.  perlitaps 
an  error  foi  Laudon.  probably  signifying  hk\x- 
dania.  In  all  the  other  re^scripts  in  die  Koe- 
dera^  of  the  same  import,  and  they  are  nume- 
ront,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
sometimes  Lancaster,  are  committed  to  the 
authority  of  the  guardian,  as  Landon.  or  Lau*- 
don  is  here.  These  counties^  therefore,  a>ay 
be  the  Laurionia  or  Luudon  in J&ngland,  which, 
has  so  much  puzzleci  our. historians,  even  Lord 
Haiies,  to  ai^count  for,  and  ior  which  the 
older  kings  of  Scotland  did  hpmage  to  the 
English  kings,  in  the  present  injstance,.  Lan- 
don canliot  refer  to  the  sOuth^^east  parts  pf 
Scotland,  because   these  are  in^slud^d  m  the 

• ',.  •  02  :  .    , 
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A.  D.     commission,  as  within  the  kingdom  of  So0&> 

^^^*     land ;  and  these  parts,  in  the  Fcedierey  are  uni- 

fbrml}'  distinguished  by  the  modern  names  of 

the  shires,  as  Rokesburgh,  Berwick,  Haddingw 

ton,  and  Edinburgh. 

The  authentic  circumstance  of  the  residenee 
of  Edward  at  Winchester  completely  iuTaii- 
dates  the  story  formerly  mentioned,  of  the 
escape  of  Bruce  from  London.  After  tlie  sud* 
den  disappearance  of  a  person  of  such  conset 
quence,  and  against  whom  such  strong  tuft* 
picionS  were  entertained^  Edward  can  scaKe<^ 
ly  be  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Wincheslfir; 
where  he  seems  to^have  resided  in  peritBct 
tranquillity  as  to  Bruce  and  Scotland,  uatii 
the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  Cumyn  and 
the  i^volt  of  Bruce  was  conveyed  to  him. 

Determined  to  exert  every  means  within 
his  power  to  punish  Bruce  in  the  most  exen^ 
plary  manner,  Edward  immediately  dispatch- 
ed a  message  to  the  Pope,  giving  an  aoeount 
of  the  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  sanctoaiy 
at  Dumfries  by  the  murdtr  of  Cumyn,  and 
'  demanding  the  assistant  thunder  of  the  Holy 
See,  in  aid  of  his  own  temporal  efforts,  to 
crush  Bruce  and  his  adherents.  The  then 
pope,  Clement  V.  had  very  lately  been  the 
subject  of  Edward.     He  was  a  native  of  Gas* 
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cony,  and  still  resided  in  the  city  of  Bour*  A.  D. 
deaux,  of  which  he  was  archbishop  before  ^  ' 
his  receat  elevation  to  the  papacy.  Losing 
no  time  to  comply,  with  the  requisition  of 
Edward,  the  Pope  immediately  issued  a  bull, 
authorising  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  denounce  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  Bruce  and  all  his 
adherents,  and  to  place  all  their  possessions 
uader  the  horrors  of  an  interdict^  The  Scots 
dnirchmen,  however,  or  at  least  such  of  them 
as  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Robert  and  their 
country,  were  by  no  means  so  submissive  to 
the  papal  authority  as  to  sanction  this  fulmi- 
nation.  In  these  circumstances,  we  may  ad* 
mire  the  wise  foresight  of  Robert,  or  his  sin* 
gular  good  fortune,  in  having  secured  the  ad- 
herence of  the  two  chief  Scots  bishops.  Had 
they  supported  the  papal  supremacy  in  its  full 
extent,  as  exerted  with  most  unbecoming  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  £dward,  the  most  direful 
consequences  must  inevitably  have  followed, 
to  Robert  and  to  Scotland,  from  the  excom- 
munication and  interdict  But,  by  steadily 
persisting  to  dispense  the  sacraments  and  or« 

OS 
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A.  D.     dinances  of  the  church  among  their  countr)^- 
^  men,  and  by  influencing  the  infiprior  clergy  to 

do  the  same,  they  divested  the  papal  anathe* 
mas  of  all  efficaey,  and  enabled  Robert  and 
his  valliant  followers  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
war  without  being  subjected  to  the  tetror  of 
dying  in  a  state  of  reprobation- 
7  April.  Before  leaving  Winchester,  Edward  trans- 
ferred the  dudiy  of  Aquitain  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Having  become  aged  and  infirm, 
and  unable  to  travel  on  horseback,  either  from 
rheumatism,  or. by  having  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  be  proceeded  by  slow  journeys  from 
Winchester  to  London,  in  a  chariot,  or  sonu' 
species  of  wheel  carnage*.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  London,  be  conferred  tlie  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  his  son  {Idward  of  Caernarvon,  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  the  Earls  of  Warrene  and  Arun- 
del, and  near  three  hundred  other  persons, 
mostly  young  men  chosen  from  among  the 
principal  families  of  tlie  kingdom ;  proposing 
to  kindle  a  military  ardour  in  his  son  and  heir, 
which  niight  compensate  for  his  own  age  and 
decay,  that  his  conquests  might  be  maintain- 
ed and  his^  quarrels  avenged  by  his  destined 
sMCcesson    The  ceremony  of  creating  so  many 

*  Trivet.  343.    Ilemiugf.  1.221.    Langtoft.  II.  332. 
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wm  kmgbtSy*  was  ooodticted  at  Wettmiiister,  A«  ix 
on  the  day  of  Peptacost,  with  unusual  splen-  ^^^* 
dour  and  solemnity.  At  a  feast  given  upon 
tbe  ixacasioD,  two  swans,  sumptuously  deco* 
rated  with  golden  ornaments,  were  brought 
IB.  solemn  procession  before  the  king,  amid 
the  splendid  company  of  his  nobles  and  the 
new  made  knights.  At  this  part  of  the  cere* 
raony  the  aged  king  made  a  solemn*  voW|  "  To 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  the  swans^'^  that  he 
would  execute  severe  vengeance  upon  Bruce, 
for  the  daring  outrage  which  he  had  commit^' 
ted  against  God*  and  the  church :  Declaring 
that,  when  he  had  performed  this  duty,  he 
would  never  more  unsheath  his  sword  against 
a  Christian  enemy ;  but  should  hasten  to  Pa- 
leatine^  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
wage  war  against  the  Saracens  for  the  reco- 
yery  of  tlie  Holy  I^nd,  thence  never  to  return 
from  that  sanctified  warfare*. 

In  aid  of  his  fathers  vow,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  solemnly  swore,  ^*  That  he  would  not 
remain  two  nights  in  the  same  place  until  he 
reached  Scotland  f*''  Perhaps  that  age  did 
not  perceive  the  nature  of  this  singular  vow, 
04 
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A.  D.     made  by  the  heir  apparent  for  enabliag  the 

^^j     king  his  father  to  go  into  perpetual  exile*. 

The  new  made  knights,  companions  in  arms 

of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  devoted  themselves  to 

avenge  the  murder  of  Cumyn. 

In  execution  of  his  doty  as  guardian^  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  hastened  into  Scotland,  ac- 
companied by  Robert  de  Clifford  and  Ueniy 
de  Percy,  on  purpose  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  Bruce  f.  Barbour  says,  that  Pembroke  was 
attended  ofi  this  occasion  by  Philip  de  Mow- 
bray, and  Ingram  or  Ingelr^m  de  Umfrawril 
or  Umphraville  j;.  The  Prince  of  Wales  oad 
his  qonrpanions  in  arms  followed  Pembroke  §. 
History  has  left  us  no  memorials  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  prince  and  his  new  made  knights 
on  this  occasion.  But  it  has  been  said  that 
they  formed  a  kind  of  van-guard  to  the  main 
army  under  the  aged  king,  keeping  always  a 
days  march  in  advance ;  and  that,  in  execut- 
ing their  vows  of  vengeance,  they  ravaged 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  country  in  their  line 
of  march,  sparing  no  person  of  any  age  or  sex 
that  fell  in  their  way :  And  that  Edward, 
much  displeased  at  this  cruel  mode  of  warfanv 

•  A.  of  S.  IL  6.  t  Id.  ib. 
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commgiided  hfa  son  lo  be  merdfiil  tpttfaecMii^     Jt^jK 
roan  people^  who  were  mei^  instnutients  under    ^f^* 
the  influence  of  their  lords*.    As,  however, 
tiie  king  oertainly  never  enttoed  Scotland  in 
this  projected  invasion,  Ihis  part  of  the  story 
cannot  be  authentic. 

Having  directed  a  large  army  to  rendezvous 
at  Carlisle  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  aged  mo- 
narch,  aecompanied  by  the  queen,  was  slow* 
]y  conv^ed  towards  the  north  in  a  horse- 
fitter  t«  The  English  historians,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  assert  that  Edward  marched  an 
army  into  Scotland  in  lS06,,aiid  over*ran  the 
whole  country,  destroying  it  with  fire  and 
sword,  according  to  the  then  merciless  con* 
duct  of  conquerors.  Doubtless  such  may 
have  been  his  intentions:  But,  from  the  dates 
of  numerous  instruments  in  the  Fcsdera  Aog* 
lia^  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  pe rscqutUy  in- 
vade Scotland  that  year ;  neither  did  he  ever 
more  enter  that  country,  which  he  had  devot* 
ed  to  remorseless  destruction  and  complete 
servitu4e. 

On  the  Sd  July  1S06  he  was  at  Preston : 
nth  July  at  Tykentote,  l«th  July  at  East 
Stratton,  asd  July  at  Beverly,   28th  July  at 

•  Tpod.  Neustr.  49S.  fA.QiS.  11. 6. 
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AL ».  Tlmsk,  14tb  Avgost  at  Cminidge^  MihOtlst 
'^^*  August  at  Nrwliurgh  in  Tindaie,  6th  and  7th 
September  afc  Bradeleye,  11th  Srpteoiber  at 
Haltwhistle,  ibOth  September  at  Thtrlwjail,  4th 
October  at  Lannercost,  7th<)ctolM»*  he;?  makes 
mention  in  one  of  his  dispatdiea  from  that 
place,  of  having  been  recovered  from  a  dahge* 
nms  iilness  by  the  care  of  Nicolas  deXynchis 
wyk  his  physician.  He  appears  to  have  n^ 
maioed  at  Lanercost  during  the  months  of  Oc^ 
tober,  November,  and  December  1306,  and  all 
.  January  and  February  1307;  except  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  at  Carlisle  on  the  5th  Fe-* 
bnuiry ;  and  he  had  certainly  returned  to  Lan* 
nercost  by  the  1 8th  February.  He  was  at  Lyn- 
stock  on  the  6th  of  March ;  at  Carlisle,  or  in 
that  neighbourhood,  from  the  10th  (March  to 
tlie  beginning  of  July,  except  that  he  was  at 
Wolvesey  an  the  6th  April;  and  at  Caldecofses 
on  the  88th  June.  He  died  at  fiurgh^on-Sand 
on  the  7th  of  July  130.7,  without  having  en- 
tered Scotland  *.  >       I      ^ 

The  first  important  military  enterprize  of 
Robert,  nearly  three  tttontfaB  after  liis  corona* 
tion,  was  aiv  attempt  to  reduce  Perth,  then  in 
a  great  meagre  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and 

•  Foed.  Angl.  Ill,  1005,— J05S. 


where  Pembroke  the  EngtUh  gunrdiati,  hav-  A.  0. 
ing  by  this  time  taken  posftessien  of  his  oiiice,  j^^* 
had  establiihed  his  head^quarters;  It  is  i)a\^ 
impossible  ta  account  for  the  apparent  inac- 
tivity of  Robert  during  so  long  a  period ;  and 
for  his  having  made  no  attempt  to  seize  upon 
Perth)  of  any  other  considerable  fortress^  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  guardian  with  reinforce- 
ments. It  must,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that 
he  had  been  so  long  necessarily  and  anxious* 
ly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
his  cause,  by  increasing  the  number  of  his  ad- 
herents, and  in  collecting  a  military  force  of 
sufficient  magnitude  for  commencing  hosti- 
lities ;  perhaps  likewise  in  exacting  the  royal 
rents  and  duties,  to  furnish  him  with  money 
for  the  expences  of  the  war. 

In  the  present  enterprize  against  Perth,  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Scots  patriots  under 
the  king  were,  Edward  Bruce  his  next  brother, 
to  whom  he  resigned  the  earldom  of  Carnck ; 
the  Earls  of  I^nox  and  Athole,  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph the  kings  nephew,  Hugh  de  la  Hay 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Enrol,  Sir  David  Bar- 
clay, Fresil  or  Frazer,  David  of  Inchmartin, 
and  Robert  Hoyd.  The  forces  under  the  k  i  ng, 
and  these  his  first  adventurous  companions  in 
arms,  were  respectable.     Barbour  says,  the}' 
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A.  D.     were  only  about  fifteen  hundred  men  fever 

1506 

June.'     ^^^^  ^^  English  forces  .at  Perth  commanded 

by  Pembroke*.  But  he  no  where  mentions 
the  particular  strength  of  either  army. 
19  June.  Drawing  near  Perth,  the  King  of  Soots, 
according  to  the  then  customary  forms  of  chi- 
valry, sent  a  herald  to  challenge  the  English 
commander  to  battle  in  the  opehiield.  Pem- 
broke returned  for  answer,  that  the  day  was 
•  already  too  far  spent,  but  that  he  would  join 
battle  on  the  morrow.  This  reply,  which  was 
made  the  foundation  of  a  successful  stratagem 
for  defeating  the  Scots,  is  said  to  have  beea 
suggested  to  Pembroke  by  Sir  Ingelram  de 
Umpbraville  f-  Lulled  into  security  by  this 
apparently  honourable  acceptance  of  his  chal* 
lenge,  Robert  drew  off  his  army  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  wood  of  Methven,  only  about  six 
miles  from  Perth,  where  he  proposed  to  esta- 
blish his  quarters  for  the  night ;  and,  relying 
on  the  honour  of  the  English,  no  sufficient 
precautions  appear  to  have  been  taken  to 
guard  against  smprize. 

Having  received  accurate  intelligence  of  the 
negligent  posture  pf  the  Scots  troops,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  whom  had  been  dispersed  in 

•  Barb.  11.  2S0.  f  M.  H.  252. 
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quest  of  foi*age,  and  the  rest  lodged  and  dis-  a,  d. 
aimed  in  careless  «*eiirity,  Pembroke  drew  ^i^j^' 
oot  bis  forces  from  Perth  toMrards  the  close  of 
day,  and  completely  siirpriaied  the  Scots,  who 
were  altogether  unprepared  to  resist  with  any 
eStct.  All  the  English  historians  assert  that 
the  Scots  forces,  on  this  occasion,  wore  linen 
shirts  over  their  armour  for  disguise,  or  rather 
that  they  might  distmguish  each  other  from 
their  enemies  during  the  darkness  of  the  n%ht 
In  the  huiry,  confusion,  and  dismay,  neces- 
sarily mcident  upon  this  unexpected  attack, 
the  Scots  made  a  feeble  and  unavailing  re- 
sistance; in  the  course  of  which  Philip  de 
Mowbray  is  said  to  have  unhorsed  King  Ro-. 
bert,  who  was  rescued  by  Chrystal  or  Chris* 
topher  de  Seton,  then  acting  as  his  particular 
esquire.  According  to  one  account,  the  king 
was  thrice  unhorsed,  and  thrice  rescued  and 
remounted  by  Simon  Fiazer  *.  It  has  even 
been  said,  that  John  de  Haliburton,  a  Scots- 
man, who  served  in  the  English  army,  made 
the  king  prisoner,  but  set  him  at  liberty  on 
discovering  who  he  was  f. 

Hugh  de  la  Hay,  Inchmartin,  Somerville, 
and  Randolph  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the 

•  AL  Westm.  455.  f  Leland,  II.  54S. 
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A«  D.     whole  Soots  army  was  roujted  aod  dispersed. 

19  June.  ^^  Huttiogy  designed  the  marshal  and  sUn* 
dard*bearer  of  the  Kiog  of  Scots,  is  mQitioiied 
by  M.  Westminster  among  the  prisoners  *. 
This  person  is  conjectured  by  Lord  Hailes  to 
have  been  Hugh  de  la  Hay  f.  Hugh,  the 
kings  chaplain,  is  also  said  to  have  becsn  made 
prisoner  on  this  occasion  j;.  Sir  Alexander 
Frazer  and  Sir  David  Barolay  are  enumerated 
among  the  prisoners  by  Barbour  §. 

In  this  first  disastrous  essay  in  supreme  mi- 
litary command,  Robert  committed  several 
great  errors*  He  rashly  confided  in  the  chi- 
valric  forms  of  an  accepted  challenge,  without 
calculating  upon  the  possibility  of  Pembroke 
employing  this  incident  as  a  stratagem  of  war 
to  circumvent  him.  He  chose  the  situation 
of  his  quarters  for  the  night  much  too  near 
the  position  of  a  vigilant,  experienced,  and 
superior  enemy.  And  he  neglected  the  indis- 
pensible  military  precautions  of  guards,  pa- 
troles,  and  alarm  posts,  so  arranged  as  to  give 
him  instant  intelligence  of  the  slightest  move^ 
ments  of  the  English.  If  necessary  to  have 
sent  out  detachments  into  the  surrounding 
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country,   for  forage  and  provisions^  Robert      A.  D. 
ought  to  have  drawn  off  to  at  least  ten  or    ji  j  * 
twelve  miles  distance  from  Perth,  and  should 
have  established,  his  ijtfSlrters  in  some  strong 
ground,  unassailable  by  cavalry,  or  secured 
by  entrenchments;  levying  small  light <def. 
tachments  or  picqtidls,  witl^  advanced  oek- 
tinels  between  him  and  the  English,  lA  every 
practicable  avenuQiof  approach.     He  and  his 
£iithful  assistants,  the  valiwt  .Doiiglaa  ^d 
Randolpby  ptofit^d  greatly  m  the  sequel  byl 
the  severe  lesson  which  they  now  received; 
and  they  ever  afterwards  exerted  the  utmosb 
skill  and  vigilance  in  all  their  future  encouti^ 
ters  with  the  £nglish  troops. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Prom  He  Dimtm^Umt  of  the  teoit  Patrioii  at  Mdhomi  l^ih 
Jwie  iSOSi  tBtke  Reirettat  Babtri  LtotU  lileaf  Baek- 
rm^  im  ike  cbmqftkui  geWTm 

• 

j^^  D^  After  hii  severe  overthrow  at  Methven,  the 
1306.  King  of  Scots  retired  into  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountainous  country  of  Athole,  with  the 
broken  and  dispirited  remains  of  the  army 
which  he  had  led  against  Perth,  now  reduced 
to  about  five  hundred  men  \  In  this  small 
but  faithful  band  we  are  informed,  that  Ed* 
ward  Bruce,  the  Earls  of  Athole  and  Errol, 
Douglas,  and  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  remained 
with  the  king.  Barbour  mentions  a  person 
under  the  denomination  of  Sir  Wilyam  the 
Boroundown  as  one  of  the  Scots  leaders  who 
attended  Robert  at  this  crisis  !•  Who  this 
may  have  been  cannot  be  now  ascertained  J. 

•  Barbour,  II.  476—491.  t  Id.  II.  479- 
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Having  lurked  for  some  time  aitiong  the  A.  D;. 
mountains  of  Athole,  where  they  endured  ex-  j^^* 
treme  hardships,  the  Scots  were  constrained 
to  descend  into  the  low  country  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  search  of  provisions  and  forage/ 
At  Aberdeen,  Robert  met  with  his  consort 
and  many  other  ladies,  who  had  been  escort- 
ed to  that  place  by  Neil  or  Nigel  Bruce,  one 
of  his  brothers. 

Learning  that  a  superior  force  of  English 
troops  was  advancing  to  attack  them,  the 
Scots  were  constrained  to  withdra^v  from  the 
low  country,  and  to  take  refuge  among  the 
mountains  of  firaidalbin,  accompanied  by  their 
faithful  ladies,  who  were  resolved  to  brave  the 
hardships  of  that  inhospitable  region,  and  the 
dangers  of  war  in  the  society  of  their  fathers 
and  husbands*.  As  this. measure  must  haye 
been  extremely  distressing  and  uncomfortable 
to  the  ladies,  and  exceedingly  inconvenient  for 
the  mode  of  war  in  which  the  king  was  now 
engaged,  it  was  probably  adopted  from  a  well 
grounded  apprehension  that  these  ladies  would 
otherwise  have  been  detained  as  prisoners  by 
the  English,  on  purpose  to  compel  their  fa- 

Vol.  I.  P 
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A.  J>1     thers  Md  'husb&nds  to  desert  the  cause  in 

130&     ^hi(i)i  they  were  engaged* 

In  one  of  the  ancient  historiana,  the  cir* 
ctimstance  of  the  queen  and  other  ladies  join- 
ing Bruce  upon  the  present  occasi(Mi|  is  stated 
to  have  been  in  compliance  with  a  mandate 
or  proclamation  from  the  English  government^ 
commanding  the  wives  of  all  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  Bruce  to  follow  their  husbands ; 
in  consequence  of  which  many  women^  both 
marriitd  and  unmarried^  who  belonged  to  his 
adherents,  joined  the  camp  *.  If  any  pro- 
clamttion  on  this  subject  was  issued,  it  would 
more  {nrobably  order  the  wives  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  Bruce  into  confinement;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  ladies  may  be  naturally  enough 
accounted  for,  by  a  laudable  desire  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  imprisonment 

While  wandering  in  the  western  mountain* 
ous  region  of  Braidalbin,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Upper  Tay,  the  Scots  royalists  were  often 

'  in  ^eat  straits  for  provisions,  which  they  had 

to  procure  by  the  precarious  meana  of  hunt'* 
ing  and  fishing.  ^The  goad  Sir  James  Doug^ 
las  is  particularly  celebrated  by  Barbour,  for 
his  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  ladie^  upon 
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this  occasion ;  by  QO|)«tAQtly  and.  busjly  ein«  ^  1^^ 
ploying  himself  to  procure  ve];4K>n  for  (b^n)  >9^» 
and  ^sh  of  various  kinds.  ' 

"  Aid  Mfith  hys  handU  (ju^^iles*  he  wrocti 
Gynnys  f  to  tak  geddis  ^  ^nd  salmonys^ 
Trowt^s,  elys,  and  als  mchuwnys§/' — H 

The  coanty  or  province  of  Argyle,  which 
joins  on  the  west  with  Braidalbin,  was  then 
under  the  sway  of  Alexander  Lord  of  Argyle 
dnd  Lorn,  who  had  married  the  aunt  of  the 
late  JohnCtimyn  of  Badenoch,  and  was  there- 
fore highly  inimical  to  Robert,  against  whom 
be  was  eager  to  avenge  (he  death  of  his  kins- 
man. Hiving  intelligence  that  the  fugitive 
band  of  Scots  patriots  Was  wandering  near 
the  borders  of  his  territories,  Alexander  drew 
together  a  body- of  near  a  tliousancl  of  his 
martial  dependants,  clouble  the  number  gf 
those  who  attended' the 'king.  With  these  he 
attacked  the  royal  band,  and  a  fierce  but  un- 
equal combat  ensued;  in  the  coftrse  jfilf  which 
the  .Earl  of  Errol  and  Sir  James  tjougliis  were  1 1  Aug. 
wounded,  and  the  greatly  overmatched  roya- 
P'2  •  *      '* 
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A.  D.  lists  were  constrained  to  seek  for  safety  in  a 
1  i^Aug.  precipitate  retreat  *.  The  place  of  this  defeat 
is  still  remembered  in  the  tradition  of  the 
country^  and  is  called  Dairy  or  the  Kings 
field.  It  is  situate  near  the  modem  village 
of  Clifton  in  Strathfillan^  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Tay,  and  on  the  western  confines  of  that 
district  of  Perthshire  still  named  Braidal- 
bin  f. 

On  purpose  to  secure  the  retreat  of  his  de« 
feated  party,  the  king  placed  himself  in  the 
rear  of  his  disordered  troops,  and  repeatedly 
checked  the  pursuit  by  exerting  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  determined  and  persever- 
ing valour.  On  this  occasion,  Barbour  relates 
the  following  story  respecting  a  perilous  con- 
flict  with  two  brothers  named  Makendorser, 
which  he  explains  as  signifying  the  sons  of 
the  Durward,  Hostiarius^  or  Porter :  Perhaps 
their  family  held  the  hereditary  office  of  por- 
ter to  the  Lord  of  Argyle  and  Lorn.  These 
brothers^  together  with  a  third  person  not 
named,  bad  entered  into  a  vow  that,  if  they 
encountered  Robert,  they  should  either  make 
him  prisoner,  or  slay  him,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
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tempt.  During  the  pursuit,  they  overtook  A.  D. 
the  king  at  a  narrow  pass  between  a  loch  j^^* 
and  a  steep  brae  or  precipitous  bank,  and  as- 
sailed him  all  at  once.  One  of  them  seized 
the  kings  horse  by  the  bridle,  but  Robert  in- 
stantly cut  oiF  his  arm.  Another  got  hold 
of  Roberts  foot  within  the  stirrup  iron,  with 
the  intention  of  unhorsing  him.  But,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  stirrup,  and  clapping  spurs  to 
his  horse,  the  king  galloped  off,  dragging  the 
unfortunate  assailant  by  the  hand.  The  third 
person  leaped  up  behind  the  king,  in  hope  of 
pinnioning  his  arms  and  making  him  prison- 
er, or  of  stabbing  him  in  the  back:  But,  turn- 
ing round  and  exerting  his  utmost  strength, 
Robert  forced  him  forwards  upon  the  horses 
neck  and  slew  him ;  after  which  he  killed  the 
miserable  wretch  whom  he  dragged  at  his 
stirrup*.  The  men  of  Argyle  being  much 
daunted  by  the  prowess  evinced  by  the  king, 
and  probably  witnesses  of  this  extraordinary 
feat,  Alexander  discontinued  the  pursuit  and 
withdrew  to  his  own  country  f . 

In  the  account  of  the  perilous  situation  of 
Robert  at  this  periodj    Barbour  mentions  a 
Baron  Macknaughton,  one  of  the  followers 
P3 
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A.  D.     of  Argj'le,  who  gtesaly  admired  the  chivalnc 

11  Aim-  ^^^^^  <>*  ^^^  ^^^g^  fiwJ  his  excellent  conduct 
in  guarding  the  rear  of  bis  flying  adlierentd; 
more  especially  expressifig  hi«  admiraticHi  of 
the  extraordinary  effbt'ts  by  ivhioh  he  had  ex^ 
tricated  iiimself  from  the  asaault  of  th^  Mack- 
itidorsers.  Lord  Lorn  upbraided  this  person^ 
as  if  rejoicing  at  the  destruction  of  his  best 
men ;  but  Macknaii^ton  repielled  the  charge^ 
by  observing  that  the  praise  of  valorous  deeds 
was  justly  due  whether  to  friend  or  foe  > 

Ever  since  the  fetal  roiit  at  Methven,  the 
king  and  his  small  band  had  procured  ^  liardy 
and  uncertain  subsistance,  by  the  chase  of  the 
wild  animals  of  the  hiUs»  and  by  fishing  in 
the  loclis  and  mouotairi  strpatn^^  But,  as 
winter  began  to  approach^  it  b^clnve  neces- 
sary to  consider  of  other  means  ofprocuriftg 
support  during  the  inclement  se^on,-  when 
forage  and  provisions  could. not  be  procured 
in  the  unhospitable  highland  mountains;  while 
the  weakness  of  the  royal  party  made  it  ut- 
terly unsafe  to  wnture  into  the  loi^  country^ 
then  occupied  by  the  English  or  th^ir  Scots 
partizans.  Accordingly,  Robert  sent  away 
the  queen  aild  the  other  ladies  uftder  the  fs- 
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eort  of  all  his  remaining  cavalry,  which  sqems  A.  D. 
to  have  been  about  three  hundred  men,  conv* 
manded  by  his  in-other  Nigel,  with  directions 
to  take  refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of  Kil- 
^uimnie.  Barbour  says  that  the  Earl  of 
AthoLe  was  one  of  the  eommandei*s  of  the  es*- 
cort  on  this  occasion  *•  This  is  highly  pro- 
bable, as  he  was  among  the  number  of  the 
prisoners  who  were  executed  after  the  surren- 
der of  that  fortress.  But  it  has  been,  alleged 
that  this  £arl  attempted  to  escape  by  sea  in> 
mediately  after  the  derout  at  Methven ;  and, 
being  discovered,  was  carried  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor  f  • 
After  sending,  as  he  thought,  the  queen  and 
her  ladies  to  a  place  of  safety,  Robert  resolv* 
ed  to  attempt  forcing  a  passage  into  Cantire, 
4t  the  head  of  about  two  hundred  infantry 
wiiich  still  xemained  with  himself;  and  from 
thence  to  cross  over  into  the  north  of  Ire- 
land X  9  perhaps,  trusting  to  receive  assistance 
or  protection  from  the  £arl  of  Ulster.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  dispatched 
Sir  Neil  Campbell  be&nte  him  into  Cantire, 
P4 
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A.  D.     ta  provide  vessels  and    provisions  for  the 

«o6.     voyage* 

While  wandering  about  in  a  hopeless  and 
forlorn  condition,  Bruce  is  said  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  amuse  and  raise  the  depressed 
spirits  of  his  followers,  by  recounting  stories 
of  unexpected  revivals  of  fortune  in  adverse 
circumstances.  Particularly,  reciting  the  ex- 
ample of  Rome  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Can- 
nae,  when  Hannibal  sent  three  boUs  of  rich 
rings  to  Carthage,  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  fingers  of  the  slaughtered  knights ;  and 
had  even  several  times  marched  his  army  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  Capitol :  Yet  Rome  had 
recovered  from  her  low  estate,  and  had  final- 
ly prevailed  over  Hannibal  and  all  her  ene- 
mies, by  persevering  and  spirited  efforts  of 
fortitude  and  bravery  ;  sometimes  by  the  em* 
ployment  of  subtle  devices,  and  at  other  time$ 
by  open  strength  f. 

In  their  attempts  to  reach  Cantir^  the  pro- 
gress of  the  royalists  was  interrupted  by  Loch* 
lomond,  over  which  they  had  no  means  to 
pa9i$.  They  darcd  not  to  travel  round  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  lest  they  should  en- 
pounter  the  forces  of  Argyle,  and  they  were 
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anxious  to  get  into  the  frieridly  country  of  a- D, 
the  Earl  of  Lenox,  now  the  county  of  Dunr  ^^^• 
barton.  After  a  long  search,  a  small  leaky 
boat,  only  capable  of  carrying  three  persons, 
"was  discovered  by  Douglas,  in  whicli  the  king 
and  he  were  ferried  over.  The  rest  of  the  par?* 
ty  ffdloured;  some  by  means  of  the  boat  in 
frequent  trips,  and  others  by  swimming.  Af- 
ter this  passage,  and  while  his  people  were 
refreshing  themselves,  it  is  said  that. the  kbg 
entertained  them  by  reading  aloud  the  ro- 
mance of  the  worthy  Ferembras,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  siege  of  Duke  Paris  in  the  tower 
of  Egrymor  by  King  Lawyn*. 

At  this  period,  while  wandering  in  the  ad* 
jacent  forest,  and  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
famine,  the  king  and  his  party  fortunately  en- 
countered the  Earl  of  Lenox,  ignorant  till 
then  of  the  fate  of  his  sovereign,  of  whom  he 
had  received  no  intelligenc^e  since  the  discom- 
feiture  at  Methven.  Lennox  is  said  to  have 
supplied  them  abundantly  with  provisions  f. 

At  Craigrostan,  in  the  parish  of  Buchanan 
and  county  of  Stirling,  there  are  several  caves, 
one  of  which  is  commonly  known  at  tliis  day 
by  tiie  nanje  of  King  Roberts  cave,  from  the 
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^*/^'  following  traditioiiary  story.  After  his  ifep- 
feat  at  Dairy,  as  already  recouated,  aad 
oa  his  retreat  into  Lennox,  the  king  cros- 
;ied  the  water  of  Falloch  with  a  small  nnm- 
:ber  of  attendants,  and  came  down  the  .north 
-side  of  Locb^lomond  to  Cratgrostan.  Night 
oomingoQ,  hetodc  refuge  in  this  cave,  where 
4ie  slept  all  night  surrounded  by  a  flock  of 
goats  which  usually  harboured  there.  The 
.tradition  adds,  that  he  was  so  much  pleased 
-with  die  comfortable  night  which  he  passed 
•among  these  companbns,  that  he  afterwards 
made  a  law  that  goats  should  in  future  be 
exempted  from  grass-mail,  or  rent-free.  On 
the  next  day,  according  to  this  tradition,  he 
readied  the  house  of  fiuchaaan  of  Buchanan^ 
by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  Earl  of 
Lenox*. 

Having  received  ample  refreshment  from 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  Robert  and  his  small  party 
proceeded  to  Cantir^  where  they  were  hos* 
pitably  received  by  An^us  of  Isla,  Lord  xf 
Cantire,  into  his  castle  of  Duna^erty.  Bar- 
bour calls  this  place  the  castle  of  Dunabar- 
dyne ;  and  adds  that  Angus  swore  fealty  to 

*  Stat.  Ac.  of  Sc.  IX*  14. 


the  king,  and  mgaged  to  mndar  htm  ^very     A.  D. 
acsisUnccI  in  Im  power  *.  ^^^" 

Aiter  reitiaining  three  days  at  Daoavert^ 
to  recniit  their  strength  and  «f)iritS|  the  king 
and  his  £e«r  Femaining  comptmons  embarked 
IB  some  smali  vessels  which  had  been  ptx)vid- 
ed  by  Sir  Nigel  Campbell,  and  passed  over  tb 
the  small  kland  of  Rachrin  on  the  northern 
<:oast  of  Iivlandy  where  they  remained  during 
the  ensuing  winter  f*  ThuB,  utterly  foiled  in 
hio  hopes  qif  atclneving  tbie  iemairdpattpn  Cff 
Jiis  country  from  tbe  Emtglish  domination, 
Robert  was  constrahied  to  sbek  for  f^nasait 
safety  as  a  fugitive  and  a  proscribed  wander- 
er, and  to  conceal  himseli'  by  voluntary  exile 
among  the  rude  inhabitants ^f  a  remote  island : 
But  his  unconquerable  spirit,  undismayed  by 
this  most  unpromising  state  of  adversity  into 
which  he  had  been  precipitated,  employed  the 
safe  obscurity  of  his  present  retreat  in  devis- 
ing plans  for  the  conduct  of  his  future  opera* 
tions.  With  the  returning  spring,  he  emerg- 
ed from  this  hiding-place ;  and,  though  beset 
with  infinite  and  discouraging  difhculties,  he 
ultimately  prevailed  in  his  glorious  and  pa- 
triotic enterprize. 
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A.  D.  At  the  first  landine  of  the  Scots  on  this 
island^  the  inhabitants  were  much  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  so  many  armed  strangers^ 
and  fled  to  a  castle  or  strength  in  the  intericM* 
for  defence.  But,  assured  of  die  peaceable  in- 
tentions of  the  seeming  invaders,  and  won  by 
the  affability  and  conciliatory  manners  of  the 
king,  they  were  soon  so  thoroughly  reconcil- 
ed as  to  supply  the  Scots  party  with  provi- 
sions during  the  winter;  and  many  of  them 
pledged  their  allegiance. to  Robert,  engaging 
to  join  in  the  support  of  his  cause,  then  ap- 
parently devoid  of  hope  *. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TrmaaeUons  m  Scotland^  from  the  Retreat  of  Robert  L  t0 
RackrtHf  m  fFmter  ISOfi,  to  his  Return  m  Spring  1307. 

While  Robert  thus  lurked  in  the  small  and 
remote  isle  of  Rachrini  constrained  by  adverse  ^^' 
fortune  to  abandon  the  kingdom  he  had  re» 
solved  to  atchieve,  a  miserable  destiny  oveiv 
whelmed  many  of  the  friends  and  partizans 
whom  he  had  left  in  Scotland. 

Irritated  at  the  repeated  revolts  qf  l^e  Scots 
whom  he  angrily  deeded  rebdltous  subjects, 
and  particularly  indignant  against  Bruce  for 
daring  to  assert  a  title  to  the  throne,  Edward 
issued  an  angry  ordinance  addressed, to  the 
guardian  of  Scotland,  by  which  Pembroke 
was  commanded  to  proclaim,  ^*  That  all  the 
people  of  Scotland  should  search  for  and  pur« 
sue  every  person  who  had  been  in  arms  against 
the  English  government,  and  who  had  not 
surrendered  themselves  to  mercy ;  and  should 
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A.D.  also  apprehend,  dead  or  alive,  all  who  had 
^  been  guilty  of  other  crimes.**  All  who  might 
he  negligent  in  executing  the  duty  here  im- 
posed,  were  threatened  with  the  forfeiture  of 
their  castles,  and  were  to  he  imprisoned  dur* 
ing  pleasure.  The  guardian  was  likewise  com- 
manded to  punish,  at  his  discretion,  all  who 
might  harbour  any  of  the  offenders  described 
in  this  ordinance. 

It  was  farther  ordered,  that  all  who  were 
present  at  tlie  slaughter  of  Cumya,  who  were 
abettors  of  that  deed,  or  who  voluntarily  and 
knowiug^  harb<>ur«l  any  of  the  guilty  per- 
sons or  their  adherents,  should  be  drawn  and 
hanged ;  that  all  tl>ose  alrctidy  taken  in  arm^, 
or  who  might  afterwards  be  so  tak^n,  arid  afl 
W'ho  harboured  sueh  persons,  sliould  be  hatig« 
ed  or  beheaded.  The  in^>9e  distinguished  and 
most  dangerous  of  fhoae  who  had  be^n  in 
arms,  and  bad  surreiklered  themselves  to  mer- 
cy, were  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
kmgs  pleasnre.  All  persons,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  laymen,  w1k>  had  willingly  espoused 
the  party  of  BnK:e,  or  who  ha<l  procured  or 
exhovted  the  people  of  Scotland  to  rebel,  wer^ 
<m  convietion,  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
kmgs  pleasure.  A  dtscrefionar}  power  was 
confided  to  the  guardian,  to  fine  or  ransoip 
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such  of  the  common  people  as  had  been  con-     ^^ 
strained  to  take  up  arms*.    This  la^t  clauae  ' 

of  lenity  must  have  been  in  allusion  to  the 
state  of  feudal  vassalage,  by  which  the  people 
were  thus  obliged  to  attend  in  arms,  on  the 
command  of  their  lords* 

In  consequence  of  the  movemente  of  the 
English  forqes  in  the  north  of  Scothmd)  the 
castle  ^of  Kildrummy  appeared  to  be  threaten* 
ed.  £Ii2abeth>  Roberta  consort;  an^  Marjory 
his  daughter  by  a  foni)er  Qiarriage^  with  the 
otI)er  ladies  who  had  been  sent  to  that  place 
for  safety^  dreading  the  hArdships,  and  dan- 
gers of  a  siege,  fled  frofn  thence  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  St  Duthac,  at  Tain  in  K<;^s-shire^ 
Calkd  the  Gyrth  of  Taync  by  Barbour,  The 
£ari  of  Ross,  violating  ilyfi  sanctuary,  made 
them  all  prisonersi  and  delivered  thefn  up  to 
the  English  f*  Without  mentioning  the  Earl, 
Barbour  onjiy  says,  that  the  men  of  Ross,  un- 
willing to  incur  the  vengeance  of  Edward,  by 
protecting  the  ladies  of  fak  enemies,  took 
them  from  the  sanctuiEiry  and  sent  them  pri- 
soners into  England,  where  they  were  com- 
mitted to  different  primps;  and  certain.kmghts 
and  squires,  whom  he  does  not  name,  who 
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A.  D.     had  escorted  the  ladies  from  Kildnimmy  to 
1306.     Xain^  being  taken  at  the  same  time,  were  put 
to  death*. 

Though  she  suffered  a  long  captivity,  Eli- 
zabeth appears  to  have  been  even  generously 
treated  in  England.  She  was  ordered  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  manor  of  Brustcwick.  Rich- 
ard Oysel,  steward  of  Holdemess,  was  com- 
manded to  appoint  the  best  house  in  the  ma- 
nor for  her  residence,  at  her  own  choice ;  and 
she  was  to  be  permitted  to  amuse  herself  in 
the  parks,  and  all  over  the  manor,  at  her  plea- 
sure; for  which  purpose  three  grey  hounds 
were  to  be  kept  for  her  use,  with  which  she 
might  sport  in  the  parks  and  warrens  when 
she  pleased.  Venison  and  fish  were  ordered 
to  be  supplied  for  her  table,  as  wanted.  Her 
female  attendants  were  to  be  a  gentlewoman 
and  a  chamber-woman,  both  aged  and  not 
gay,  but  of  good  and  staid  mannei*s.  Like- 
wise two  aged  and  discreet  esquires ;  whereof 
one  should  be  John  de  Bently,  one  of  the 
esquires  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Uhestier, 
(Ulster)  or  any  other  whom  that  earl  might 
substitute.  Besides  these,  a  well  behaved 
person  to   keep    the  keys,    and   to  act  sos 
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butler  and  pantry  man,  or  clerk  of  the  kit-     A.I), 
chen,  and  a  cook  i  likewise  a  footman  to  re-     ?^^^' 
main  in  the  chamber,  one  who  was  sober  and 
Hot  riotous,  to  make  her  bed  *. 

In  comparison  with  the  manners  of  modern 
times,  this  last  circumstance  in  the  order  has 
a  singular  appearance ;  yet  it  is  said  that,  even 
in  the  present  times,  the  English  olfice  of 
chambermaid  is  discharged  by  men  servants 
in  genteel  houses  in. France.  Three  grey* 
hounds  were  ordered  to  be  kept  for  her  amusc'^ 
ment,  when  she  might  be  inclined  to  huut. 

In  June  1308,  Elizabeth  was  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  Brustewyk  to  another  place  of 
Confinement  not  particularized  in  the  record, 
but  still  under  the  cliarge  of  John  fiently  f. 
On  the  6th  February  1312,  she  was  transter- 
red  to  Windsor  castle  with  her  former  at- 
tendants X'  On  the  8th  October  of  the  same 
year,  she  was  removed  to  Shaston,  under  the 
charge  of  John  Bently  and  Thomas  Skide- 
more  §.  In  both  of  these  places,  twenty  shil- 
lings weekly,  equal  in  efficacy  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  our  modern  moneyi  was  allowed 

Vol.  I.  Q 
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A.  D.     for  her  expences  ♦.     la  1313  she  was  rcmov- 
^^^'     cd  to  Shaftesbury.     On  the  12th  March  IS  14, 
at  which  time  she  appears  to  have  resided 
with  tlie  Abbess  of  Barking,  she  was  ordered 
to  be  removed   to  the  castie  of  Rochester, 
with  allowance  to  walk  about  the  castle,  and 
in  the  grounds  of  the  adjoining  priory  of  St 
Andrew,  but  always  in  safe  custody  f-     On 
the  18th  July  of  that  year,  she  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  to  Edwards  presence  at  York  j:. 
In  October  she  was  transferred  to  Carlisle  § : 
And  was  restored  to  liberty  about  the  close 
of  that  year,  after  a  captivity  of  eight  years. 
Marjory,  the  daughter  of  Robert  by  his  for* 
merwife,  and  his  sister  Christina,  the  wife  of 
Christopher  Seton,  were  consigned  to  the  care 
of  Henry  Percy,  who  confined  them  in  se- 
parate convents  ||.     Mary,  anotlier  sister  of 
Bruce,  was  committed  to  custody  in  one  of 
the  towers  of  Roxburgh  castle,  and  in  a  cage 
similar  to  that  afterwards  specified  for  the 
Countess  of  Buchan  ^. 

Mathew  of  Westminster  gives  a  very  fabn- 
lous  account  of  Elizabeth  the  wife  of  Bruce. 

•  Focd.  Angl.  III.  385.  f  W.  HI.  475, 
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He  says,  that  wlien  returning  from  hU  co*  h,  D« 
donation  at  Scone,  Robert  addressed  his  coU-  ^^^' 
aorf;  in  words  to  the  following  effect :  "  Yes* 
terday  we  were  earl  and  countess,  now  we 
are  king  and  queen."  That  to  this  she  made 
answer :  ^'  You  may  be  a  summer  king,  but 
I  suspect  you  will  not  be  a  winter  king." 
According  to  the  story,  Robert  was  enraged 
by  this  contemptuous  speech,  and  would  im* 
mediately  have  killed  her,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  attendants.  He  banished  hery  how* 
ever,  to  Ireland ;  and  her  father  the  Earl  of 
Ulster,  transmitted  her  to  the  King  of  £ng» 
land*.  These  circumstances  are  so  complete- 
ly absurd,  and  so  Utterly  incompatible  with 
the  other  facts,  as  not  to  require  confutation, 
or  even  to  deserve  a  commentary :  They  serve, 
however,  as  an  example  of  the  caution  with 
which  the  authority  of  ancient  chronicle  writ- 
ers requires  to  be  followed. 

The  patriot  heroine,  lobelia,  countess  of 
Buchan,  who  had  crowned  or  enthroned  Ro** 
bert  at  Scone,  having,  been  mWe  prisoner  at 
Tain,  was  committed  to  close  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  of  Berwick.  The  manner  of  her 
confinement  was  attended  by  circumstances 
Q  2 
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A.  D.  of  peculiar  rigour;  but  which  have  been  mag- 
1306.  nified  and  distorted  into  strange  and  absurd 
chimeras  of  fancied  capricious  tyranny.  The 
actual  particulars  of  her  durance,  as  directed 
by  the  ordinance  of  Ed^rard,  which  still  re- 
mains on  record,  were  sufficiently  severe;  and 
are  as  follows. 

''  Be  it  commanded,  that  the  chamberlain 
of  Scotland,  or  his  deputy  at  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  shall  cause  a  cc^e  to  be  constructed 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle  of  Berwick, 
and  in  the  place  which  he  shall  find  most 
convenient  for  the  purpose.  This  cage  shall 
be  strongly  latticed  and  cross-barred  with 
wood,  and  secured  with  iron;  and  in  it  he 
shall  confine  the  Countess  of  Buchan  ;  taking 
especial  care  that  she  be  therein  so  well 
and  safely  guarded,  that  in  no  sort  she  may 
issue  therefrom.  He  shall  appoint  one  or 
more  women  of  Berwick,  who  shall  be  Eng- 
lish and  liable  to  no  suspicion,  who  shall  mi« 
nister  to  the  said  countess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  in  all  things  else  convenient, 
in  her  said  lodging-place.  He  shall  cause 
her  to  be  so  carefully  and  strictly  guarded  in 
the  said  cage,  that  she  may  not  be  permitted 
to  converse  with  any  person  whomsoever  of 
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the  Scots  nation,  or  with  anyone  else,  saving     A.  D, 
with  the  women  who  attend  upon  her,  and      '^ 
the  guard  who  may  have  the  custody  of  her 
person.     The  cage  shall  be  so  constructed 
that  the  countess  may  have  therein  the  con- 
venience of  a  decent  chamber ;  yet  all  things- 
shall  be  so  well  and  surely  ordered,  that  no 
peril  may  arise  respecting  the  secure  custody 
of  the  said  countess :  And  the  person  into 
whose  custody  she  may  be  committed  shall 
be  responsible,  body  for  body ;  and  he  shall 
be  allowed  his  reasonable  charges  *.** 

Upon  this  simple  yiet  tyrannical  order,  fot 
confining  a  woman  in  peculiarly  strong  and 
severe  durance,  like  a  malefactor  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  M.  Westminster  has  fabricated  a  very 
curious  exhibition  of  the  countess  hung  out 
in  a  cage  at  a  window  in  the  open  air,  like  a 
parrot  or  a  squirrel.  '^  That  most  impious 
conspiratrix,  the  countess  of  Buchan  being 
likewise  apprehended,  the  king  commanded 
that,  since  she  had  not  used  the  sword,  her  life 
should  be  spared ;  but,  in  regard  of  her  illegal 
conspiracy,  she  should  be  confined  in  a  build- 
ing constructed  of  stone  and  iron,  having  the 
shape  of  a  crown,  and  suspended  in  the  same 
Q3 
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A.  D.    at  Berwick  in  die  open  air ;  that  $he  might 
1306.     thereby  become  a  spectacle  to  all  passengers, 
both  during  her  life  and  after  her  death,  and 
a  perpetual  example  of  opprobrium  *." 

Other  English  historians  have  repeated  this 
story  after  M.  Westminster.  Abercrombic 
cannot  therefore  be  blamed  for  saying,  that 
she  was  confined  in  a  wooden  cage,  shaped 
like  a  crown,  and  hung  out  in  that  torment- 
ing posture,  upon  high  walls  or  turrets,  to  be 
gazed  upon  and  reproache4  by  the  meanest  of 
the  people  f  • 

Hemingford  relates  the  story  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  He  says,  that  her  husband 
theEarlof  Buchan  sought  to  kill  her  on  account 
of  her  treason;  but  that  Edward  restrained 
him,  and  ordered  her  to  be  confined  in  a  woodeii 
cage  J,  A  similar  contrivance  is  still  used  in 
many  jails  for  the  confinement  of  condemned 
malefactors,  and  such  aa  are  supposed  liable 
to  rescue  or  escape. 

The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Countess,  how- 
ever indignant  at  the  opprobrious  severity  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  was  not  to  be  bro- 
ken by  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  treatment 

*  M,  WeBtm.  455,  t  Mart.  Atch,  I.  ^79- 
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she  endured.  She  appears  to  have  remained  a.  D. 
in  durance  at  Berwick  for  about  seven  years ;  ^^^' 
as  a  warrant  was  issued  by  Edward  11.  on  the 
SSd  April  1313,  to  the  constable  of  Berwick, 
directing  her  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  cus« 
tody  of  Henry  de  Beaumont,  or  his  attorney 
William  de  Felyng,  who  are  ordered  to  have 
her  in  charge  *. 

The  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  present  desperate  situation  of 
Scots  affairs,  owed  his  personal  safety  to  the 
dignity  and  inviolability  of  his  ecclesiastical 
character.  Had  he  been  a  layman,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Edward  would  have  inflict- 
ed a  capital  punishment,  for  what  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  as  complicated  treason. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  the  duplicity  of  his 
conduct  merited  the  severest  vengeance ;  and 
the  following  transaction  is  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  his  criminality. 

The  Stewart  of  Scotland  had  given  his  eld- 
est son,  Andrew,  as  an  hostage  to  Edward,  in 
security  for  his  loyalty;  and  Edward  had 
committed  the  young  man  to  the  care  and 
aistody  of  Lamberton.  On  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  the  slaughter  of  Cumyn,  and  the 
Q4 
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A.  D.     revolt  of  Brace,  Edward  demanded  hack  ibe 
^  youth  from  the  bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 

curing the  father's  fidelity.  But  the  bishop 
gave  his  charge  into  ttie  hancls  of  Bruce,  n 
appears  fi:om  a  record  of  the  examination  of 
Lamberton  before  commissioners  appointed 
9  Aug.  by  Edward^.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  story  already  mentioned 
from  Barbour,  respecting  the  junction  of  Dou- 
glas with  Bruce,  by  the  secret  collusion  of  the 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  may  have  originated 
from  this  transaction  in  regard  to  the  young 
Stewart  f. 

It  likewise  appears,  that  Lamberton  had 
been  accused  to  Pembroke,  the  guardian,  of 
having  been  some  how  implicated  in  the 
slaughter  of  Cumyn.  But,  in  the  following 
curious  letter,  the  bish(»p  not  only  asserted  his 
innocence  ot  this  charge,  but  utterly  disclaim- 
ed any  concern  whatever  in  the  insurrection  of 
Bruce,  and  ottered  to  make  every  subinissi<m 
to  the  king  of  England  X* 

**  Unto  the  noble  and  wise  Monsieur  Ay- 
mar  de  Valence,  lord  of  Montignac,  lieutenant 
of  our  Lord  tljc  King  in  Scotland,  William,  by 

•  A.  of  S.  II.  13.  t  iiirb.  II.  91.  ct  seq, 
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the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  wish-  A .  IX 
eth  health  in  God,  Be  it  known  to  you,  that  ^^^^ 
we,  as  in  duty  bound,  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  clear  ourselves,  in  whatever  manner  our 
Lord  the  King  and  his  council  shall  appoint, 
of  any  accession  whatsoever  to  the  death  of 
the  Lord  John  Cumyn,  and  of  the  Lord  Ro- 
bert his  uncle,  or  of  any  participation  in  the 
rise  of  the  present  war ;  and  we  engage  to 
clear  ourselves  in  the  premises,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  kindred  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King :  And  if  we 
fiiil  therein,  we  consent  to  remain  at  the  plea- 
sure of  our  Lord  the  King,  as  convicted. 
And  in  regard  to  whatever  else  our  Lord  the 
King  may  have  to  allege  against  us  we  sub- 
mit entirely  to  his  pleasure.  In  testimony  of 
our  readiness  to  perform  all  these  premises  to 
tlie  said  Lord  Aymar,  we  have  made  these  our 
letters  patent,  and  sealed  them  with  our  seal, 
at  Scotland-well,  this  9th  June,  in  the  S4th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward." 

As  this  transaction  took  place  a  short  while 
before  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  enterprize 
against  Perth,  it  might  have  been  mentioned 
under  its  proper  date:  But  it  seemed  berter 
to  concentrate  all  the  charges  against  Lam- 
berton  togetheri  although  not  in  exact  chro- 
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a;  D.  i^ological  order.  Immediately  after  this  sin- 
1S0&  gular  epbtle,  he  renewed  his  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Edward^  in  presence  of  the  guardian ;  and, 
under  pretence  of  urgent  business,  he  obtain- 
ed  leave  to  return  to  his  diocese.  Regardless 
of  his  oaths,  he  immediately  assembled  a  con- 
siderable body  of  his  dependants,  and  of  the 
vassals  of  his  see,  whom  he  sent  tp  join 
the  army  of  Robert  in  the  attempt  against 
Perth* 

In  certain  unpublished  records  at  London  f, 
there  is  a  memorandum  for  drawing  up  char- 
ges against  Lamberton,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Pope,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance. *^  A  short  time  before  the  Sunday  on 
which  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  all  his  power, 
gave  battle  to  the  Lord  Aymarde  Valence  and 
his  troops  of  the  part  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  compeared  before 
the  said  Lord  Aymar,  and  returning  to  the 
faith  and  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King  submit- 
ted himself  to  his  grace  and  pleasure,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  same,  making  oath  to  the  said 
Lord  Aymar,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  to  continue  faithful.  And  it  appears 
subsequently,  that,  during  three  or  four  days 

•  A.  of  S,  II.  15.        t  Quoted  in  A.  of  S.  II.  15.  note  ♦. 
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previous  to  the  foresaid  battle,  having  asked     A.  6. 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  said  Lord  ' 

Aymar  to  employ  himself  in  some  of  his  oif  n 
affairs,  he  used  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
collect  certain  armed  horsemen  and  others  of 
his  people,  whom  he  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
the  said  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  the  said  battle 
against  the  said  Lord  Aymar  and  his  troops ; 
as  on  that  day  evidently  appeared,  both  by 
some  of  these  men  having  been  taken  prison- 
ers, and  by  the  dead  bodies  of  others.** 

After  his  examination  before  the  commis- 
sioners at  Newcastle,  the  Bishop  of  St  An- 
drews was  pommitted  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Nottingham  ;  from  whence  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Win-. 
Chester  *^.  In  both  instances  he  was  probably 
confided  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  bishops  of 
these  sees,  who  would  respectively  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  secure  detention. 

Robert  Wisheart  bishop  of  Glasgow,  vrho 
adhered  to  the  party  of  Bruce,  having  taken 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Cupar  in  Fife,  which 
was  held  against  the  English,  was  there  be- 
sieged by  a  detachment  from  the  army  of 
Pembroke,  probably  subsequent  to. the  rout 

•  Foed.  Angl.  II.  1015. 10\6. 
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A.  D.    of  Methven,  and,  being  constrained  to  sur- 
^  render^  was  carried  prisoner  into   England, 

where  he  was  confined  to  the  castle  of  Not' 
tingham^.  According  to  M.  Westminster, 
the  English  army  over-ran  all  Scotland,  after 
the  victory  of  Methven,  in  pursuit  of  the  fii- 
gitives  of  the  Brucean  party,  of  whom  they 
kitied  many,  and  made  many  others  prisoners. 
The  Bishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and 
the  Abbot  of  Scone,  were  taken  clad  in  ar- 
mour under  their  upper  garments,  and  were 
sent  into  England  in  their  uncanonical  habili- 
ments 'I'. 

Edward  applied  to  the  Pope  to  have  the 
Bishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow  deposed 
for  their  opposition  to  his  usurped  authority, 
which  he  chose  to  denominate  rebellion ;  and 
requested  that  William  Cumyn,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  might  be  appointed  to  the 
see  of  St  Andrews,  and  Jeffrey  de  Mowbray 
to  that  of  Glasgow  J.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  this  request  was  ever  complied 
with ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land condemned  them  to  perpetual  imprison-* 
ment;  and  escheated  their  temporalities.    In 
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the  fluctuating  politics  of  his  son  and  succes-  A.  D. 
sor,  we  shall  find  hini  extending  his  clemeri-  '^^* 
cy,  and  even  favour^  especially  to  Lamberton; 
and  again  requiring  the  Pope  to  substitute 
another  person  in  the  see  of  St  Andrews  *. 
Both  of  them  recovered  their  liberties  and 
dignities  in  the  sequel. 

The  castle  of  Kildrummy  was  besieged  by 
the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  f ;  Bar- 
bour says,  by  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Earls  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford  :|;.     But  the  person 
who  then  designed  himself  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Hereford,  was  Ralph  de  Monthernier, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  the  late  Earl,   ' 
and  assumed  the  title,  as  administrator,  till 
his  step-son  became  of  age.    During  the  siege^ 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Hosbame,  or  Osbum, 
one  of  the  garrison,  treacherously  set  fire  to 
the  magazine  of  the  castle,  by  throwing  a 
piece  of  iron  into  a  heap  of  grain  collected  in 
the  hall§.    The  garrison,  thus  deprived  of 
provisions,  was  constrained  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

*  Feed.  Angl.  III.  710.  f  Leland,  II.  543. 
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A.  J).        Nigel^  or  Neil  Bnice,  one  of  the  brothers  of 
^  Robert,  being  among  the  captives,  was  ov* 

ried  prisoner  to  Berwick ;  where  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  by  a  special  commission,  and 
afterwards  beheaded  *•  M.  Westminster  men- 
tions Neil  Bruce  as  a  young  man  of  a  vary 
beautiful  appearance,  and  says  that  he  was 
taken  at  a  castle  in  Cantire,  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  besieged  under  the  impression  that 
Robert  had  taken  shelter  there.  The  same 
thing  is  said  by  Trivet ;  but  the  autlu>rity  of 
Barbour  seems  preferable,  who  distinctly 
names  Nigel  Bruce  as  the  leader  of  the  Scots 
escort  which  conveyed  the  ladies  to  Kildrum- 
my,  and  expressly  mentions  him  as  being 
made  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  that  place  f* 
Christopher  Seton,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Robert,  being  taken  by  the  English,  was  car- 
ried prisoner  to  Dumfries,  where  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed.  Trivet  says,  that 
he  was  taken  at  the  castle  of  Ix>chore ;  and, 
being  an  Englishman,  was  tried  previously  to 
liis  execution  :{;•  Barbour  asserts  that  he  was 
betrayed  to  the  English  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  M^Nab,  his  confidential  and  familiar 

•  A.  of  S.  II.  16.  t  M.  Wcstm.  455, 

Trivet.  344.    Barb.  IV.  6j.  t  Trivet,  365* 
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iriend'*.     He  had  married  Christina  Brucei     A.D. 
one  of  the  sisters  of  Robert^  and  had  assisted     ''^' 
or  been  present  at  the  murder  of  Cumyn. 
Alexander  Seton,  the  brother  of  Christopher, 
being  likewise  made  prisoner,  was  executed 
at  Newcastle  f. 

John  de  Strathbolgie,  Earl  of  Athole,  at*' 
tempted  to  make  his  escape  by  sea,  either  af- 
ter the  discomfiture  of  Methven  or  the  cap- 
ture of  Kildrummy,  but  was  discovered  and  7  Nor. 
carried  prisoner  to  London,  where  he  was 
capitally  punished.  ^  Being  hanged  on  a 
gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  he  was  cut  down 
when  only  half  dead,  that  he  might  feel 
greater  torments,  and  was  then  cruelly  be- 
headed. The  trunk  of  his  body  was  burnt  to 
ashes  before  his  awn  face  J."  Langtoft  says, 
'*  He  was  not  drawn,  that  point  of  punish- 
ment beii^  remitted  ^  The  Scala  Chronicle  * 
says,  ''  The  Counte  of  Athelis,  by  cause  he 
was  Cosyn  to  the  King  of  England,  and  sunne 
to  Maude  of  Doure,  his  Aunte,  was  sent  to 
London,  and  there  was  hangid  apon  a  pair  of 
Galows  thirty  foote  hyer  than  the  other  fl.'' 

•  Barbour,  IV.  Ifi*  t  A.  of  S.  H.  Iff. 

I M.  Westm.  456.  S  Langtoft.  II.  355. 

n  Seal.  Chron.  ap  Lcland,  II«  543. 
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A.  D.     Maude,  or  Matilda,  of  Dour  or  Dotire,  the 
1306.     mother  of  the  Earl  of  Athole,  was  cousin- 

7  Nov 

german  to  Edward  L  being  a  daughter  of 
Richard  the  natural  son  of  King  John*. 
Mathew  of  Westminster  relates  that  Edward^ 
although  then  very  grievously  sick,  endured 
the  pains  of  his  disease  with  greater  ease 
after  liearing  of  the  capture  of  the  Earl  of 

Athole  f. 

Barbour  expressly  says,  that  the  Earl  of 
Athole  was  of  the  escort  to  the  queen  aud  la- 
dies in  their  journey  to  Kildrummy  X*  And, 
in  relating  the  siege  of  that  castle,  as  if  pro- 
phetically conscious  that  a  different  account 
would  be  given  of  his  capture  by  other  bifr- 
torians,  he  uses  the  following  expressions. 

"  That  tyme  wcs  in  Kyldromy, 
With  men  that  wycht  war  and  hardy  ; 
Schyr  Ncle  the  Brace,  and  I  wate  vreiU  S 
<^That  thar  the  Erie  wes  off  AdheiU  ."—t 

Simon  Frazer  of  Olivar  Castle,  a  renowned 
warrior,  who  is  said  to  have  been  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  strength  and  bravery  to  Wallace, 

•  A.  of  S.  II.  t  M.  Westm.  456. 

t  Barbour,  IV.  62.  §  Well  know. 

I  Barbour,  IV.  59^62. 
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was  executed  at  London,  and  his  head  was  a.  D  . 
placed  on  the  point  of  a  lance  near  that  of  the  ^^^* 
immortal  champion  of  Scotland,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  whom  he  had  fought  in  the  cause 
of  his  country,  and  had  refused  along  with 
him  to  surrender  to  the  mercy  of  Edward  in 
1304,  after  the  submission  of  Cumyn.  Lang- 
toft  has  these  two  verses  on  the  death  of  this 
valiant  Scotsman : 

**  Alas  it  was  to  mene  •,  his  virtus  and  his  praesse 

So  fele  in  him  were  seen  f ,  that  perisit  for  falsness.^ — I 

With  him  Herbert  de  Norham  suffered. 
"  They  had  both  repeatedly  sworn  fealty  to 
Edward  §."  This  observation  of  our  illustri- 
ous annalist,  though  just  in  point  of  fact,  is 
altogether  inconclusive.  The  gallant  Wallace, 
who  had  never  sworn  fealty,  equally  suffered 
the  death  of  a  traitor ;  and  numbers  who  had 
sworn  frequently,  and  had  repeatedly  broken 
their  oaths,  were  not  capitally  punished  when 
taken. 

Many  other  Scotsmen  of  inferior  rank  were 
executed  as  rebels.     When   mentioning  the 

Vol.  L  R 

*  To  be  deplored.  t  ^  abundantly  conspicuous. 

:  Langtoft,  II.  335.  S  A.  of  S.  II.  17. 
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A.  D.  execution  of  Hugh  the  kings  chaplain^  M« 
1306.  ^t^stminster  says,  "  Thkt  he  was  first  affixed 
to  the  gallows,  as  if  saying,  I  your  presbyter 
or  deacon  show  you  the  way*/"  On  this 
strange  levity  it  has  been  remiu^ked,  that, 
being  liimself  an  ecclesiastic,  he  might  have 
recollected  that  to  hang  a  churchman  by 
civil  authority  was  no  jesting  matter  f*  Bar- 
bour relates  that,  when  the  pleasure  of  £d- 
'  ward  was  •demanded  respecting  those  who 
had  been  made  captive  in  this  Scots  war,  he 
angrily  answered,  "  Hang  and  draw  them 
allj." 

The  following  reflexions  by  Barbour  arc 
excellently  applicable  to  the  remorseless  cour 
duct  of  the  aged  King  of  England,  now  on 
his  death-bed,  to  the  unfortunate  Scots  cap- 
tives. 

**  That  wes  wondir  of  sic  S  sawis 

That,  he,  that  to  the  dede  wes  ner, 

Suld  ansuer  upon  sic  ||  maner : 

Forowtyn  mcnyng  ^   and  mercy, 

How  mycht  he  traist  on  hym  to  cry,"  &€.—•• 

At  this  period  according  to  Barbour,  Ma* 
cus  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  being  suspect* 

•  M.  Westm.  455.  t  A.  of  S.  11.  17. 

t  Barbour,  IV.  322. 
§  Among  those  who  witnessed.    ||  Such,    f  Devoid  of  pity. 
♦♦  Barbour,  IV.  323—327- 
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ed  of  favouring  the  cause  of  Robert,  was  A.  D, 
thrown  into  prison.  He  alleges,  likewise,  that 
Sir  Rannald  Crawford  and  Sir  Bryce  Blair 
were  executed  about  this  time  at  the  Barns 
of  Air*.  But  we  shall  find  hereafter  strong 
reason  to  conclude  that  Cr^ford  was  not 
put  to  death  until  a  later  period. 

Many  persons  of  ^considerable  distinction 
who  had  taken  part  with  Bruce,  having  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  Edward, 
were  only  slightly  punished,  .and  some  were 
even  taken  into  favour.  Among  these  were 
Allan  earl  of  Menteith,  Sir  Patrick  de  Graham, 
Sir  William  de  Moray  de  Sandford,  Sir  Wai- 
ter de  Moray,  Sir  Hugh  Lovel,  and  his  bro- 
ther William  f.  Malise  earl  of  Strathern,  be- 
ing accused  as  an  accomplice  in  the  revolt  of 
the  Scots,  successfully  pleaded,  "  That,  when 
he  refused  to  do  homage  to  Bruce,  Robert 
Boyd  said  to  his  king  put  him  to  death  and 
give  me  his  lands,  and  cut  oiF  the  heads  of 
all  those  who  refuse  to  do  homage  to  you ;{;." 
Randolph,  the  nephew  of  Bruce,  obtained 
mercy  through  the  intercession  of  Adam  o 
R2 

•  Barb.  IV,  36—38.       t  Foed.  Angl.  II.  1012—1014. 
J  A.  of  S.  II.  19. 
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A.  D.  Gordon,  and  was  admitted  to  swear  fealty  to 
1306.  Edward.  The  young  Earl  of  Marre,  nephew 
to  the  first  wife  of  Bruce,  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Bristol,  but  was  ordered  not  to  be 
put  in  irons,  in  respect  to  his  tender  years,  and 
was  allowed  to  walk  about  the  castle  yards 
and  the  garden  ;  a  proof  of  the  close  severity 
with  which  the  other  prisoners  of  state  were 
then  treated  •• 

In  the  Foedera  Angliae,  11.  1012,  1015, 
1014,  there  is  a  list  or  memorandum  of  the 
names  of  many  of  those  who  had  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  Robert  de  Brus  formerly  Earl  of 
Ca:rrick;  and  had  then  surrendered  to  the 
peace  and  will  of  Edward  I.  and  were  ordered 
to  be  imprisoned.  This  seemp  only  to  have 
been  a  scroll,  and  contains  some  repetitions, 
and  some  names  not  easily  explicable.  Ye^ 
as  containing  a  curious  enumeration  of  ancient 
Scots  persons  of  eminence,  is  here  abstracted. 

1.  Alan,  Earl  of  Menteith,  committed  to  the  charge  of 
John  de  Hastings. 

2.  The  infant  heir  of  Mar,  already  mentioned. 

S,  4,  5.  Patrick  de  Graham,  Walter  de  RuttU  (Rusiel  tj, 
and  Richard  de  Nieutrobre  (sic)  Esquires,  to  be  kept  in 
irons  in  the  tower  of  London. 

•  A.  of  S.  ir.  19. 
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6,  7.  Hugh  Lovel  and  William  de  Moray  de  Sandford,  to     j^^  d^ 
be  kept  in  irons  in  Windsor  castle.  1306. 

.8.  Walter  de  Moray,  to  be  entrusted  to  Robert  Fits- 
Paegn,  or  committed  to  close  custody  in  Corf  castle. 

9,  10*  John  de  Vaus  of  Dirleton  castle,  and  Alexander  de 
Seton,  now  on  a  voyage  with  John  de  Mowbray,  to  be  made 
prisoners  on  their  return,  and  sent  to  England* 

11.  David,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Athole,  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 

12.  The  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick.  Her  treatment  al- 
ready mentioned. 

]  3.  The  Countess  of  Buchan.  The  severity  of  her  du« 
ranee  already  particularized. 

14.  Mary,  the  sister  of  Robert  de  Brus,  to  be  confined  in 
a  cage  in  Rokesburgh  castle,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  Countess  of  Buchan.  All  former  historians  have 
overlooked  this  circumstance,  because  in  the  Foedera  the 
particulars  of  her  severe  durance  are  not  specified  ;  being 
merely  referred  to  those  already  ordered  for  the  Countess  of 
Buchan. 

15,  l6.  Margeric,  the  daughter  of  Robert,  to  be  kept  in 
safe  custody  by  Henry  de  Percy ;  and  Christian,  his  sister, 
widow  of  Christopher  Seton,  to  be  confined  in  England. 

17.  The  Eari  of  Strathem,  when  he  comes  to  the  king,  to 
be  confined  in  the  tower  of  Rochester. 

1 8.  John,  Earl  of  Ascelles  ^Athol),  was  brought  to  Lon- 
don by  the  Lord  Hugh  le  Despenser. 

19.  Margiree,  the  daughter  of  Bruce :  A  repetition. 

20.  Sir  Walter  de  Moray,  sent  to  Windsor  by  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln :  A  repetition. 

21.  Sir  Hugh  Lovel,  sent  to  Gloucester  by  Sir  John  Lo- 
vel :  A  repetition. 

R  3 
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A.  D.  22.  William  Lovel,  brother  of  Sir  Hugh,  sent  to  Netting* 

1906.      bam  by  Walter  dc  Bcdewnde. 

23.  Sir  William  de  Moray  de  Sandibrd,  seat  to  Corf 
castle  by  Sir  William  de  Montague  :  A  repetition. 

24.  The  wife  of  William  Wysman^  sent  to  Rokesburgh 
caatle,  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Ro.  de  Manley  iheriff  of  Rokes- 
burgh. 

35.  Sir  Thomas  Randolf,  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  « 

26.  The  son  of  Sir  Simon  Frinr,  made  pntoner  by  Sir 
David  dc  Brechin,  to  be  committed  to  the  cmtody  of  Sir 
John  Srgravc,  or  Lord  Aymerde  Valence;  and  his  own  lands 
impledged  to  them  for  his  remaining  a  prisoner.  He  seems 
to  have  been  on  parole. 

27.  Sir  Pamck  de  Graham^  sent  under  the  escort  of  six 
horsemen^  to  be  committed  to  some  castle  in  England. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  that  James, 
the  Stewart  of  Scotland,  had  joined  in  the  re- 
volt, he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  Ed- 
ward, and  did  homage  in  person  at  Lanner- 
23  Oct.  cost  near  Carlisle,  taking  a  new  oath  of  fide- 
lity, which  he  did  upon  the  two  crosses  most 
esteemed  for  sanctity  in  Scotland,  called  La 
Croix  Neyts,  and  La  Blaeke  Rode,  and  upon 
the  consecrated  host,  the  holy  gospels,  and 
tlie  relics  of  the  saints ;  farther  submitting 
himself  to  instant  excommunication  in  case 
of  violating  this  complicated  oath  *. 

•  Foed,  Angl.  IL  1022. 
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The  Foedera  Anglia?,  II.  1015,  contains  the     A.  IX 


following  list  of  ]^rsons  who  did  homage  to 
Edward  L  on  the  15th  March  1306,  for  lands 
in  Scotland;  which  is  here  inserted  as  an 
additional  record  of  ancient  eminent  Scots 
persons, 

1#  The  Lady  Isabella,    wife  of  Sir  Edmund  dt  Hastings ; 
for  lands  in  the  Bhires  of  Stirling  and  Forfar. 

2.  Ace  (Alice)^de  Kynros ;  for  lands  in  the  shire  of  Perth, 

3.  William  le  Flcmcngs  ;    for  lands  in  the  shire  of  £diu* 
burgh. 

4.  Sir  Rodolph  de  Dundee;  for  lands  in  the  shire  of  Perth. 
5»^  Sir  William  de  Ramsay ;  —  Berw.  &  £din. 

6.  Sir  Patrick  de  St  Michael  (Carmichael);    —   Aberdeen. 

7.  Alan  de  Moray;  —  —  Forres  &  Fife. 

5.  William  dc  Charteris  ;  —  Roxb.  &  Banf. 
9,  Aymer  de  Hauden ;              —             Roxb.  6c  Peebles. 

10.  Waller  de  Bikerton;  —  Fife. 

11.  Duncan  Scot ;  —  —  Forfar, 

12.  Humfrey  de  Middleton;  —  KincardinfJ 

13.  Hugh  de  Newton;  —  —         Haddington. 

14.  William  de  Malevill ;         —  —  Peebles. 

15.  Duncan  de  Bredenath ;  —  —  Fife. 

16.  John,  son  of  Duncan,  or  Duncanson ;  for  lands  in  the 
•hire  of  Ivervarn  (Inverness  or  Nairn  ?). 

17-  John  de  Becerwell ;  for  lands  in  the  shire  of  Perth. 
18.  Martin  de  Adbretiban  fiicj  ;  —  Perth. 

19-  Malmory  Mak  Laweman  (tic) ;        —  Argyle. 

20*  John  de  Cranmond  (Cramond);  —  Edin. 

21.  John  de  Agheiek  (Auchinleck) ;  —  Angus. 
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A.  D.  S2«  Si>'  Hugh  de  Penicok  (feonycuick);  for  l^fb  in  the 
JSOfi.  shire  of  Edinburgh. 

23.  Roger  de  Aimer;  ~.  — ;  Selkirk. 

'  24.  Roger  de  Kynard ;  —  —  Fife. 

25.  Henry  de  Brade ;  —  —  Edin. 

26»  The  Lady  Alice,  widow  of  Thomas  de  Soules. 

27*  Margaret  de  BUur,  wife  of  Thomas  de  Blund  (Blaii) 

**  —  —  —  Forfar  &Stiri^ 

28.  Helen  de  Carentclegh  (Kirkintulloch  ?)  Lanerk. 

29  Thomas  de  Maccolan  (sic J  ;1  ^_  «j. 

30.  Ade  de  Dalmahoy ;  J 

Peihaps  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  name  of  the  for- 
mei  may  be  a  corruptioa  for  Maclean  or  Mac- 
lellan, 

31.  John  de  Hauden;  for  lands  in  the  shire  q£  Stirling. 

32.  Henry  Scot;  —  —  Fife. 

33.  Richard  ^e  Herth  f^J  ;  —  Edin.  &  Fife. 
34*  Peter  de  Pontkyn  C^J ; 

35.  Robert  de  Wodeford  j  --^  —         Roxb. 

36y  Philip  de  Linde&eyc ; 
'    37.  Jt»hn  de  Voys  (Vaus) 

38.  Ham.  (Hamclin)  de  Troup; 

39.  Nioholas  de  Denovan ;  —  Forfar, 

40.  Gilbert  de  Thornton;  ^    —  Kincardine.^ 

Edward  bestowed  the  lordship  of  Annan- 
dale,  the  patrimonial  Scots  estate  of  Robert, 
on  the  Earl  of  Hereford ;  and  the  earldom  of 
Carrick,  his  maternal  inheritance,  on  Henry  de 
Percy.  The  earldom  of  Atholc  was  gifted  to 
Palph  de  Monthermer,  commonly  styled  Ear^ 
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of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  as  he  had  mar-  a.  D. 
ried  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  ^^^ 
of  Hertford,  and  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, and  bore  these  titles  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  till  his  step*soa  became  of  age.  On 
his  seal  he  assumed  th^ se  titles ;  but  in  pub* 
1}C  instruments  he  seems  to  have  been  always 
styled  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  without  any 
addition.  From  this  person,  whos^  oaly  dis» 
tinction  and  consequence  arose  from  having 
the  temporary  direction  of  the  military  vassals 
of  his  step-son,  Edward  soon  afterwards  re- 
purchased this  grant  of  the  j^arldom  of  Athole 
for  <5000  marks  *. 

A  singular  memorandum  occurs  in  the  Foe«> 
dera  Anglige  at  this  period.  "  To  cause  re- 
member the  lands  of  Gilbert  de  la  Haye  for 
Monsieur  Hugh  le  Pespenserf."  This  person 
was  probably  the  father  of  the  Hugh  le  Des- 
penser,  who  was  afterwards  to  make  a  con- 
spicuous figure  as  the  unworthy  favourite  of 
Edward  H.  Succeedmg  to  that  bad  emin- 
ence, with  equal  vices  and  subsequent  simi- 
lar misfortune,  on  the  destruction  of  Gaves- 
ston,  the  early  minion  of  that  infatuated 
prince. 

•  Foed.  Angl.  III.  7.  t  H.  II.  1014, 
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A.  D.  Thus  severely  did  Edward  punish  the  Scots 
'*^  nobles,  and  otbeifs  who  had  fallen  into  hi» 
power,  for  the  breach  of  engagements  which 
they  had  been  constramed  to  enter  into.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  had  pro* 
cured  a  papal  bull  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing year,  by  which  he  was  absolved  from  the 
oaths  which  he  had  repeatedly  sworn  for 
maintaining  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  his 
English  subjects.  In  this  bull  he  is  particu- 
larly absolved  from  the  penalties  annexed  to 
the  solemn  oaths  and  excommunications  re- 
specting the  observations  of  the  provisions  of 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forests, 
the  only  then  existing  defences  of  English 
liberty  against  arbitrary  power.  Having  vio- 
lated their  extorted  oaths  without  papal  sanc- 
tion, the  Scots  were  doomed  to  condign  pu- 
ilishment  as  perjured  men ;  while  he  was  free 
to  trample  upon  every  compact  which  he  had 
entered  into  with  his  subjects.  It  is  an  ob- 
vious and  melancholy  truth,  that  the  very 
means  which  ought  to  have  purified  the  mo- 
rals of  mankind,  were  perverted  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  preserved  and  enforced  them. 
The  ordinary  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
which  are  implanted  in  our  natures,  and  those 
ties  of  pure  morality  and  religion  by  which 
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man  ought  to  be  bound  to  the  performance  a.  D. 
of  his  duties  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-crea-  ^^^• 
ture.s  were  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  by 
the  distribution  of  indulgencesi  pardons,  and 
absolutions.  Intoxicated  or  stupified  by  the 
frequency  of  these  pretensions  to  omnipotent 
authority  in  the  corrupt  rulers  of  the  church, 
the  consciences  of  her  blind  votaries  ceased 
to  be  faithful  guides  of  their  conduct,  amid 
the  turbulent  rancour  of  national  animosities, 
and  the  powerful  temptations  of  interest  and 
ambition. 

During  the  long  residence  of  Edward  at     ^^^j^ 
Carlisle,  occasioned  by  his  illness,  which  to- 
tally incapacitated  him  from  taking  the  field, 
he  convened  the  English  Parliament  at  that    ^q^^^ 
place.     Before  this  parliament  broke  up,  Bruce 
and  all  who  adhered  to  him  were  solemnly 
excommunicated  as  perjured  traitors  and  ene-    " 
mies  of  the  kings  peace.    This  ceremony  was 
conducted  by  Peter  d*Espaigne,  cardinal  le- 
gate from  the  Pope,  attended  by  the  King  of 
England  in  person,  and  all  the  bishops,  lords, 
and  barons,  in  their  robes,  with  lighted  can- 
dles and  the  ringing  of  bells  in  the  most  so- 
lemn and  impressive  manner*.    They  were 

•  Hemingf.  I.  226, 
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A.  D.  all  excommunicated  by  bell,  book,  and  can- 
1307.  die.  By  this  formal  donunciation,  £dward 
imagined  that  he  secured  the  exemplary  and 
irremediable  punishment  of  his  Scots  rebels, 
and  ensured  the  restoration  and  continuance 
of  obedience  to  his  authority  in  Scotland. 
But,  as  formerly  observed,  the  patriot  opposi- 
tion .of  the  Scots  clergy  to  the  scandalously 
partial  authority  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  ren- 
dered the  papal  interposition  completely  abor- 
tive. 


Every  circumstance  connected  with  the  reign 
of  Robert  I.  possesses  considerable  interest. 
The  following  notices,  therefore,  respectmg 
the  remains  of  Kildrummy  castle,  the  scene 
of  30  much  misery  to  many  of  the  Scots 
patriots,  seem  worthy  of  insertion. 

"  The  ruins  of  Kildrummy  castle  still  remain 
among  the  mountains  of  Curgarff,  in  the  dis- 
trict or  lordship  of  Garioch  in  Aberdeenshire^ 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Don,  about 
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forty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  stands  upon  an 
eminence,  one  side  of  which  is  washed  by  the 
Don,  while  two  other  sides  are  defended  by  two 
deep  ravines.  According  to  tradition,  it  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  one  great  circular  tower 
or  donjon,  having  five  floors  or  stories.  This 
still  forms  the  western  corner  of  the  ruinou» 
fabric,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Snow  Tower.  The  fortress  had  been 
afteiwards  enlarged  into  an  irregular  penta- 
gon, surrounding  a  spacious  court,  and  de- 
fended by  six  other  towers  of  unequal  mag- 
nitude and  dissimilar  in  form.  Four  of  these 
protected  the  four  new  angles  of  the  penta- 
gon; while  two  others  were  placed  in  the 
western  face  or  curtain,  for  the  peculiar  secu- 
rity of  the  gate  of  entrance,  or  barbican,  which 
occupied  the  space  between  them.  The  in- 
tervening buildings,  or  curtains  connecting 
the  several  towers,  seem  only  to  have  been 
two  stories  high,  and  the  walls  are  only  four 
feet  thick,  composed  of  small  irregular  stones 
run  together  by  fluid  lime  mortar;  but  the 
whole  outside  is  cased  by  regular  courses  of 
dressed  freestone. 

"  The  western  wall,  in  which  was  the  bar- 
bican or  entrance-gate,  was  reared  on  the 
summit  of  a  regular  slope  of  no  great  accli- 
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vity,  which  rises  from  the  river  Don,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  garden  of  the  castle. 
The  northern  side  is  protected  by  the  steep 
banks  of  a  brook  which  flows  into  tlie  Don. 
The  south  and  east  sides  have  been  secured 
by  artificial  ditches. 

"  The  whole  area  of  the  castle  occupies 
nearly  three  Scots  acres,  or  about  three  and 
three  quarters  English.  Besides  the  scite  of 
a  pit-well^  a  subterranean  passage  or  vault 
may  still  be  traced  within  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress,  of  snfficient  height  to  admit  horses. 
This  passage  opens  to  the  bank  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  castle,  and  ipust  have  served 
as  a  sally-port.  By  meanyof  this  passage, 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  Bruce,  with  their 
escort  and  attendants,  are  reported  to  have 
made  their  escape  when  they  fled  to  the  sanc^ 
tuary  of  Tain  in  Ross-shire. 

**  In  the  middle  of  the  eastern  wall  the  re- 
mains of  the  chapel  may  be  still  distinguish- 
ed, by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  altar  window, 
consisting  of  three  very  long  and  narrow 
slits.  Tradition  reports,  that  this  chapel  was 
occupied  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  as  a 
magazine  of  forage  for  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  garrison ;  and  that  the  besiegers  de- 
spaired of  success,  until,  by  throwing  a  piece 
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of  red-hot  iron  through  the  chapel  window, 
they  set  the  forage  on  fire,  and  won  the  castle 
by  surprize,  during  the  distraction  occasion- 
ed by  this  unexpected  conflagration  *•"  In 
the  relation  of  the  siege  of  this  fortress  as  al- 
ready given  from  Barbour,  the  incident  of 
setting  the  magazine  on  fire  is  attributed  to 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  garrison. 


•Sut.Ac.ofSc.XVIir.4i7. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Fnm  the  Return  ofttoberi  L  to  Scotland  from  the  Isle  ^ 
Rachrm,  in  Spring  1307  ;  to  the  Demise  cf  Edward  L  m 
JuUf  of  the  same  }f  ear. 

A.  D.  While  his  family  and  friends  in  Scotland 
1307.  y^tie  consigned  to  execution  and  imprison- 
ment as  traitors  and  rebels,  Robert  rtoiained 
the  whole  winter  in  the  island  of  Rachrin,  ig- 
norant of  their  unhappy  fate,  and  his  own 
situation  apparently  unknovm  both  to  his 
friends  and  enemies.  By  one  of  our  histo- 
rians, he  is  said  to  have  been  proclaimed,  at 
this  period,  through  the  churches  of  Scotland, 
as  lost,  stolen,  or  strajred,  as  if  in  derision  of 
*  his  hopeless  condition  •. 

Towards  the  approach  of  spring,  Sir  James 
Douglas,  impatient  of  inactivity,  obtained 
permission  from  the  king  to  make  an  attempt 

•  Ford.  XII.  xi. 
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upon  the  castle  of  Brathwick  in  the  ialand  of  a.  d. 
4krran,  then  occupied  for  the  English,  with  a  '?^^* 
respectable  garrison  of  knights,  squires,  and 
yeomen^  by  Sir  John  Hastings*.  Having  Sir 
Robert  Boyd  along  with  him,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  island,  Douglas  passed 
over  with  a  spoall.  band  of  follower's  in  one 
galley  or  open  boat,  first  to  Cantir^  and 
thence  to  Arran.  Arriving  there  in  the  night, 
the  Scots  party  secured  their  boat  in  a  seques- 
terect  creek,  and  placed  themselves  in  ambush 
near  the  eastle,  whence  they  had  learnt  that 
the  governor  used  often  to  go  out  on  hunting 
parties  with  his  people.  £arly  next  morning, 
the  under  warden  of  the  castle  was  observed 
by  the  Scots  to  haye  arrived  at  the  island, 
with  three  boats  loaded  with  provision^,  arms^ 
and  clothiQg  for  the  garrison;  and  he  was 
seen  proceeding  towards  the  castle,  with  a 
number  of  men. carrying  the  articles  which  he 
had  imported.  Douglas  immediately  attack- 
ed this  party  at  unawares  from  his  ambus« 
cade,  slew  about  forty  of  them,  and  seized 
their  burthens.  The  garrison  issued  forth  but 
too  late  to  rescue  their  friends;  and,  being 
Vol..!.  S 

•Barb.  IV.  340. 
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A.  B^  reptilsed  by  the  Scots,  were  fbreed  to  retreat 
*  ^^  into  the  castle.  Finding  the  castle  too  strong- 
ly fortified  to  be  assailed  with  any  hope  of 
success,  Douglas  drew  off  his  people  with  the 
spoil  which  they  had  acquired,  and  quartered 
Avith  them  in  a  woody  glen  or  dell  of  the 
Island,  where  they  remained  in  safety  till  they 
were  joined  by  the  king  and  the  rest  of  his^ 
small  band  of  faithful  followers*. 

About  ten  days  after  the  attempt  of  Doug- 
las on  Brathwick  castle,  the  king  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  people  arrived  from  Rachrin  at 
the  island  of  Arran  in  thirty-three  small  gal* 
leys  t ;  most  probably  open  boats  or  corracles 
constructed  of  wicker  work  and  covered  with 
raw  hides.  We  have  no  information  of  the 
exact  date  of  this  new  attempt  of  Robert  to 
recover  the  kingdom  of  Scotland:  Barbour 
only  says,  that  it  was  when  winter  was  near- 
ly over,  or  in  the  beginning  of  spring.  Hav- 
ing safely  landed  in  Arran,  Robert  was  con- 
ducted by  a  woman  of  the  island  to  the  re- 
treat where  Douglas  lay.  In  a  council  of  his 
few  remaining  confidential  friends,  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  king  to  send  a  trusty  person, 
named  Cuthbert,   secretly  into  Carrick,  to 

•  BarU  IV.  364—459  t  W-^  ^^^  ^3. 


kara  h^  his  vassals  in  that  country  stood  a.  D- 
affeetedy  and  what  assistance  night  be  ex*  ^^^7* 
pected  from  them  in  the  event  of  an  attempt 
to  rescue  that  district  from  the  dominion  of 
the  English*.  Having  received  proper  in- 
structions, the .  messenger  was  enjoined  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  people ;  and,  if 
matters  bore  a  favourable  aspect,  to  make  a 
signal  on  an  appointed  day^  by  lighting  a  fire 
upon  an  eminence  near  the  castle  of  Turnber- 
ry,  named  Turnberys  Jtrnke^  or  Turnberry 
corner  f. 

According  to  Fordun,  Robert  had  received 
aid  at  this  period  from  a  powerful  and  noble 
lady,  Christiana  of  the  isles,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  leave  his  retreat  in 
Kachrin,  and  to  return  into  Carrick  p  Whe^ 
ther  this  lady  was  the  wife  of  Angus  lord  of 
Cantire  and  the  Isles,  from  whom  Robert  had 
received  most  seasonable  hospitality  on  his 
way  to  Rachrin,  does  not  certainly  appear. 
We  shall  soon  find  him  receiving  assistance 
itom  another  lady ;  and  his  cause  seems  to 
have  been  much  favoured  by  the  fair  sex, 

•  Barb.  IV.  470—585.  f  W«  IV.  556. 
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A.l).    ^vho  in  their  political  attachments  are  often 

^^^7.     guided  by  sentiment,  while  men  are  mcwe  apt 

to  calculate  the  difficulties  and  dangers  wfaidi 

may  arise  from  an  open  declaration  of  their 

principles. 

The  messenger,  who  had  been  dispatched 
into  Carrick,  foimd  the  English  in  AiU  pos- 
session of  the  country ;  while  Sir  Henry  Per- 
cy, or  his  deputy,  to  whom  that  dtatrict  had 
been  granted  by  Edward,  occupied  Turnbeny 
castle  with  a  numerous  garrison,  said  to  have 
consisted  of  near  three  hundred  men.  On 
cautiously  inquiring  into  the  dispositions  of 
the  people,  Cuthbert  found  them  so  utterly 
dispirited  and  reduced  to  hopeless  thraldom, 
that  he  dared  not  make  himself  known  to 
any  one,  but  resolved  to  return  to  the  king 
without  making  the  appointed  signal  \ 

On  the  day  which  had  been  concerted  for 
the  signal,  Robert  anxiously  watched  for  its 
appearance  from  the  dawn  of  morning.  At 
length,  when  noon  had  already  passed,  he 
Imagined  that  he  perceived  a  fire  on  the  ap- 
pointed place.  Conceiving  this  to  be  the 
concerted  signal  of  good  tidings  from  his  se- 
cret emissaiy,  he  hastened  to  embark  his  men, 

•  Barbour,  IV.  584—603. 
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whom  Barbour  allies  to  have  amounted  to  A.  D« 
about  three  hundred  at  this  time  *•  Just  b^  '^^^* 
fore  embarking  from  Arran,  while  tiie  king 
was  walking  on  the  beach  waiting  for. his 
people  getting  every  thing  in  readiness^  the 
woman  at  whose  house  he  had  lodged  in  that 
island,  reque&ted^a  private  conference;  and, 
pretending  to  a  foreknowledge  of  future 
events,  predicted  confidently  that  he  should 
soon  be  King  of  Scptland,  which  he  should 
reduce  totally  under  his  authority  after  over* 
coming  all  his  enemies ;  but  that  he  must  ex« 
pect  to  encounter  many. difficulties,  and  dan- 
gers in  the  course  of  the  war.  As  a  proof  of 
her  assurance  in  the  truth  of  her  own  predic* 
tionsy  she  sent  her  two  sons  along  with  him, 
to  be  rewarded  when  he  had  acquired  the 
kingdom  f-  Whetlier  this  incident  may  have 
been  conccjrted  by  Robert  to  strengthen  the 
hopes  of  his  adherents,  or  was  a  voluntary  as- 
sumption of  pretended  presciencci  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance.  Either  way,  it  may 
have  been  useful  in  that  rude  age ;  and  the 
pretension  to  the  second  sight  among  the 
highlanders,  and  their  belief  in  this  imagina- 
S3 

•  Barb.  V.  l6.  t  H.  IV.  632—774. 
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A.  t>«    ry  speciM^of  prophecy ^  have  descended  to  the 

I30f.     present  times. 

The  Scots  used  every  exertion  to  cross  over 
from  Airan  to  the  cos$t  of  Csnick;  but  were 
fortunately  detained  in  thdr  passage  by  cross 
winds  or  contrary  currents,  till  night  dosed 
upon  them  while  still  at  sea  and  unperceived 
by  their  enemies.    Guiding  their  voyage  by 
the  fire,  which  still  blazed  on  Tumbeny<^Deuk, 
they  at  length  reached  the  shore*    Here  they 
encountered  the  messenger,  who  reported  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  receiving  assistance  from 
the  people  of  Carrick.     **  Traitor,"  exclaimed 
the  king,  "  why  then  did  you  make  the  sig^ 
nal?" — "  I  made  no  signal/'  replied  Cutbbert, 
"  but  observing  a  fire  upon  the  appointed 
eminence,  I  feared  it  might  deceive  you,  and 
hastened  hither  to  warn  you  of  the  danger  V 
Hesitating  amid  the  dangers  and  difiicul- 
.ties  that  environed  him  on  every  side,  Robert 
was  infinitely  at  a  loss  to  decide  upon  what 
conduct  he  should  now  adopt;  ignorant  of 
what  dangers  he  ought  to  avoid,  and  equally 
uncertain  what  were  most  proper  to  be  en- 
countered, he  knew  not  whether  to  advance 
or  recede.    At  length  giving  way  to  the  dio 

•  Barb.  V.  41—60. 
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tates  of  valour^  he  determined  to  piefde^er^;  ki     4. 9. 
his  enterprife^  and  to  encounter  all  h«jsajd&,     ^^^ 
This  bold  and  aeemingly  desperate  r^sdutioii 
is  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  ^»  brothef 
Edward^  whp  addressed  him  in  the  fpUowing 
manner: 


«*     ■■ ■  ■  I  «ay  yow  sekyrly *, 

Thar  sail  na  perill,  that  may  be^ 
Dry ve  me  cftsonys  f  to  the  so  : 
M yne  aventur  her  tak  will  I 
Qubethirl  it  be  esfiill  §  or  aogry." — | 

Having  learned  from  Cuthbert  that  nearly 
two^thirds  of  the  English  troops  belonging  to 
Percy  were  carelessly  cantoned  in  the  town 
of  Tumbmy,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
castle,  Bruce  attacked  them  at  unawares  the 
same  night  on  which  he  landed  in  Carrick^ 
and  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword.  Bar* 
hour  says  that  the  whole  party  thait  lodged' 
in  the  town,  near  two  hundred  men,  were 
killed,  except  one  man,  named  Mackdowall, 
who  made  his  escape  to  the  castle.  .  Percy 
S4 

•  Determinedly.        t  Hcnceforwards.        %  Whether^ 
§  Prosperous  or  adverse. 

II  Barb.  V.  66—70. 
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A.  D.  aftd  his  garrison  heard  the  uproar  and  coaiiL* 
'^^  sion  of  this  night  attack,  but  dared  not  to  is- 
sue forth  against  an  unknown  enemy.  Ro* 
bert  remained  three  days  in  the  environs  of 
the  castle  to  refresh  his  men  and  to  divide 
the  spoil  among  them,  and  then  withdrew  in* 
to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Carrick  *. 

While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tumberry, 
after  this  successful  exploit,  Robert  is  said 
to  have  been  joined  by  a  lady,  one  of  his  re- 
lations, who  gave  him  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  melancholy  fate  which  had  overwhelmed 
the  friends  whom  he  had  sent  to  take  refuge 
in  Kildrummy  towards  the  close  of  the  for* 
mer  year:    It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to 
find  words  to  describe  the  grief  and  indigna- 
tion  which  must  have  filled   the  mind  of 
Bruce,   upon   receiving  this   disastrous   and 
heart-rending  intelligence.  In  common  minds, 
the  outrage  which  had  been  committed  by 
Edward  against  his  relations  and  adherents^ 
would  very  naturally  have  produced  a  deter- 
mined resolution  of  severe  retaliation  and  re^ 
venge;  yet  such  was  the  noble  character  of 
the  illustrious  Bruce,  that,  during  his  whole 
career,  although  he  gave  free  scope  to  all  the 

•Bfu-boar,V.8^-~J2Q. 
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then  usual '  and  'barbarous  modes  of  predatory  a.  d. 
and  destructive  warfai:e»  he  never  once  permit*  *^'^* 
ted  his  feelings  to  put  a  single  prisoner  of  war 
to  death;  althtmgh  he. certainly  bad  a  better 
right  to  have  adjudged  Scotsmen  taken  in 
arms  on  the  English  side  as  rebels  against  their 
king  and  country,  than  Edward,  who  wajs  a 
manifest  usurper  in  all  his  pretended  rights 
over  the  dominions  and  inhabitants  of  Scot« 
land.  After  supplying  him  with  such  money 
and  necessaries  as  she  had  been  able  to  collect^ 
the  friendly  lady  left  him  a  reinforcement  of 
forty  men,  and  withdrew  to.  her  own  abode*. 
In  the  mean  time  a  powerfol  English  de- 
tachment, said  to  have  consisted  of  above  a 
thousand  men,  approached  from  Air  to  the 
relief  of  Tumberry.  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Roger  St  John ;  and  Robert  was  under  the 
necessity  to  retire  for  shelter  into  the  moun- 
tains  and  fastnesses  of  Carrick,  being  unable 
to  prevail  upon  the  people  of  the  country  to 
repair  to  his  standard  in  any  sufficient  num* 
ber  to  oppose  the  force  under  St  Johnf* 
About  this  time,  he  expected  to  have  been 
joined  by  a  reinforcement  under  his  brothers 

•  Barb.  V.  133—174. 
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^iP"     Thomas  and  Alexander.  'Wio  bad  been  dis- 
ld07« 

patched  into  Ireland  and  the  adjacent  isles  in 

quest  of  assistance.  They  are  said  to  have 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  collect  about  seven 
hundred  men,  with  whom  they  endeavoured 
to  land  at  Lochrian  in  Galloway,  intending  to 
proceed  from  thence  by  land  into  Carrick  to 
join  their  royal  brother*  But  if  it  be  true, 
as  IS  reported  by  all  the  ancient  historians  who 
mention  this  incident,  that  this  Irish  reinforce- 
ment was  contained  in  one  ship  or  vessel,  it 
is  next  to  an  impossibility  that  any  thing  like 
the  half  of  seven  hundred  men  could  have 
been  stowed  in  any  vessel  which  could  then 
be  procured  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  or  Ire* 
land^  Seven  scores^  or  an  hundred  and  forty 
9  Feb.  men,  is  a  more  likely  number.  Duncan  Mac- 
dowal,  a  powerful  chieftain  of  Galloway,  in 
the  English  interest,  hearing  of  their  arrival, 
hastily  collected  a  considerable  body  of  men, 
attacked  them  at  their  landing,  and  totally 
routed  their  small  army  \  According  to  an 
ancient  English  historian,  the  forces  which 
Macdowall  had  to  encounter  the  seven  hun- 
dred invaders  from  Ireland,  who  had  all  been 
transported  in  one  vessel,  did  not  exceed  three 
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hundred  men.  With  theM  he  attacked  this  Ji.t^ 
Irish  in  the  act  ^ disembarkitig,  gave  them  a  g^*^ 
total  OTorthrow  and  kilkd  almost  the  whole, 
psLYt  in  fight)  some  while  landingi  and  others 
in  flighty  or  attempting  to  re-embark;  but 
most  of  them  were  drowned.  He  carried  the 
heads  of  the  principal  persons  who  were  slain, 
Malcolm  M^Kail  lord  of  Kentir,  and  of  two 
other  Irish  regali  or  chieftains  to  King  Ed- 
ward at  Carlisle ;  together  with  Sir  Thomas 
and  Sir  Alexander  Bruce,  the  brotliers  of  the 
King  of  Scots,  and  Sir  Reginald  or  Rannald 
4e  Crawford,  who  were  all  grievously  wound- 
ed and  made  prisoners,  and  who  were  all  or- 
dered  by  the  King  of  England  to  instant  exe^ 
eution :  And,  lest  any  doubt  might  remain  of 
Edwards  severity,  it  is  added  that  their  heads 
affixed  upon  the  gates  of  the  castle  and  town 
of  Carlisle  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
felatiOD  *, 

Another  English  historian  gives  a  some- 
what dijQPerent  account  of  the  catastrophe  at 
Lochrian ;  saying,  that  Makedowal,  a  sergeant 
of  Galweie,  surprized  the  invaders  on  Ash* 
Wednesday,  as  they  were  returning  from  di- 
vine worship.      He  observes  of  Alexander 
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A.  D.  Bruce,  that  he  had  been  educated  at  Cam* 
9  f^b*  ^^^^8^  wliere  he  made  extcaordin^iy  profi- 
ciency in  literature^  and  that  he  was  dean  of 
Glasgow  *•  In  relating  the  execution  of  Sir 
Rannald  Crawford,  Barbour  says  that  Sir 
Brice  Blair  suffered  at  the  same  time;  but 
erroneously  alleges  this  to  have  happened  at 
Air  f  •  This  Sir  Rannald  Crawford  may  have 
been  a  near  relation  of  the  renowned  Wallace; 
perhaps  the  son  of  his  uncle,  who  is  said  to 
have  borne  the  same  name  and  sirname. 

At  the  present  period,  the  situation  of  Ro- 
bert cert9.inly  was  exceedingly  desperate,  and 
to  all  appearance  entirely  hopeless  ;  There 
scarcely  remained  even  a  chance  that  he  might 
escape  from  his  enemies,  who  environed  him 
on  all  sides  with  infinitely  superior  forces 
which  he  possessed  no  resources  for  with- 
standing or  escaping  from ;  and,  if  made  pri« 
soner,  he  would  certainly  have  incur^d  the 
same  relentless  punishment  which  had  been 
already  inflicted  upon  three  of  his  valiant 
brothers  and  many  of  his  brave  adherents. 
He  now  wandered  among  his  native  moun- 
tains, an  outlawed  and  excommunicated  fiigi* 
tive,  unable  to  rouse  the  vassals  of  his  family 
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to  unite  for  his  protection ;  and  had  to  trust  A.  D. 
for  precarious  safety  to  his  superior  know-  J^'j^* 
ledge  of  the  woods  and  morasses,  which  were 
every  where  interspersed  through  the  wild 
district  of  Carrick.  The  minute  narrative  of 
the  many  imminent  perils  and  narrow  escapes 
which  Robert  underwent  at  this  time,  as  given 
by  Barbour,  has  been  considered  as  romantic 
and  bordering  on  the  marvellous,  while  some 
parts  even  are  supposed  to  have  a  fabulous 
appearance*.  But,  as  the  English  contem- 
porary historians  have  voiiched  for  the  gene- 
ral truth  of  Barbours  narration,  which  they 
probably  never  heard  of,  declaring  that  the 
partizans  of  Bruce  were  for  some  time  entire- 
ly dispersed,  while  he  wandered  alone  among 
woods,  morasses,  and  mountains,  destitute  of 
aid,  and  beset  on  every  side  with  enemies  f; 
it  seems  proper  and  incumbent  to  give  the 
substance  of  Barbours  account  of  his  situation 
and  adventures  at  this  time. 

Having  permitted  Sir  James  Douglas  to 
separate  from  him  in  Carrick,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  collect  succours  from  his 
patrimonial  estate  in  Douglasdale  :j:,  and  while 
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A*  D.  his  brother  Edward  Bruce  was  absent  on  the 
9  wi!  ^*°^®  errand  in  Galloway  *,  Robert  remainei} 
in  Carrick  with  scarcely  two  hundred  meii^ 
roaming  from  place  to  place,  endeavouring  to 
encrease  the  number  of  his  adherents  by  re- 
viving the  spirit  of  his  own  peculiar  vassals^ 
and  using  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
bebg  surprized  by  his  vindictive  foes.  At 
this  timCi  Pembroke  the  English  guardian  of 
Scotland,  who  then  seems  to  have  resided  at 
Edinburgh,  hearing  of  the  landing  of  Robert 
in  Carrick  and  of  his  transactions  there,  dis-^ 
patched  Sir  Ingram  Umphraville,  erroneously 
named  Bell  in  some  M.S.  copies  of  Barbour, 
to  Air,  with  a  considerable  force  to  oppose 
himf. 

On  his  arrival  at  Air,  Umphraville  received 
intelligence  of  an  inhabitant  of  Carrick  who 
used  secretly,  with  two  of  his  sons,  to  visit 
Bruce,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  some- 
how related  to  or  connected  with  him.  This 
person  was  employed  to  carry  intelligence  to 
Robert  of  the  situation  and  motions  of  the 
£ng^bfa  parties  in  that  country,  and  x^as  in- 
structed carefully  to  conceal  this  intercourse 
from  observation.  Umphraville  tampered  with 
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this  person  to  slay  Bkioe;  andy  by  the  pro*  A.  IX 
mise  of  an  ample  rewardi  prevailed  upon  him  ^p^* 
to  undertake  the  infamous  office  of  an  assa»« 
sin.  Knowing  that  Robert  used  to  retire 
early  in  the  morning  to  some  private  place 
for  secret  meditation,  thin  apostate  and  his 
two  sons,  all  welt  armed,  hid  themselves  near 
his  usual  place  of  retirement  Robert  came 
accordingly  to  bis  accustomed  place  of  me- 
ditation, attended  only  by  a  page  who  car- 
ried his  bow  and  arrows ;  and  the  three  men, 
who  had  been  watching  for  this  opportunity, 
advanced  to  assail  him :  But,  having  received 
intimation  of  the  intended  treachery,  he  took 
the  bow  and  arrows  from  his  attendant  and 
slew  them  all.  On  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  merited  fate  of  the  traitors  whom  he  had 
employed,  Umphraville  returned  to  Edin* 
burgh  and  reported  to  Pembroke  the  unsuc^ 
cessfnl  issue  of  his  scandalous  endeavour  to 
procure  the  assassination  of  Bruce*.  Bar*. 
hour  asserts  that  Robert  had  received  ^vam* 
ing  of  the  treacherous  intentions  of  these 
men:  and  that,  although  he  knew  not  tht 
source  of  his  intelligence  on  the  present  occa* 
sion,  yet  he  had  heard  that  he  frequently  <r^ 
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A.  D.     ceived  intimation  of  the  designs  of  hb  ene« 
9F^     mies,  from  women  with  whom  he  had  amor- 
ous intercourse  *. 

Robert  continued  to  wander  among  the 
fiutnesses  of  Carrick,  where  he  was  often  so 
much  in  want  of  provisions  as  not  to  be  able 
to  keep  above  sixty  men  with  him  at  a  time^ 
having  frequently  to  detach  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  small  band  in  quest  of  supphes* 
These   circumstances    having  come   to   the 
knowledge  of  the  leading  people  of  Gallo- 
way, perhaps  the  Duncan  M'Dowal  among 
others  who  had  recently  discomfited  the  bro- 
thers of  Bruce  in  that  country,  they  collected 
a  body  of  more  than  two  hundred  men  to  at- 
tack him  by  surprize,  and   prTSvided  blood- 
hounds to  follow  his  trace  through  the  forests 
and  morasses.    The  Galloway  men  advanced 
towards  the  position  occupied  by  Bruce  under 
night,  hoping  to  come  upon  him  by  surprize: 
But,  receiving  timely  notice  of  their  approach 
from  his  centinels,  and  being  aware  of  their 
superiority  in  point  of  numbers,  he  withdrew 
his  small  band  into  the  shelter  of  a  morass, 
across  a  rivulet  which  had  only  one  narrow 
ford    Having  thus  placed  his  men  in  a  se- 
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cure  post,  he  left  them  under  the  command     A.  IX 
of  Sir  Gilbert  de  la  Hay ;  and,  taking  only     ^^^^" 
two  men  along  with  him,  lie  returned  to  the 
ford  of  the  brook,  intending  to  reconnoitre  the 
motions  of  the  enemy.    After  listening  for 
some  time,  he  heard  the  cry  of  a  hound  fol* 
lowed  by  some  people  urging  him  on  ;  and^ 
being  unaware  of  the  intentions  of  the  Gallo- 
vidians^  he  remained  at  the  ford  till  it  was  too 
late  to  retreat  with  any  probability  of  safety. 
Determining,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to  de« 
fend  himself  at  the  ford,  where  only  one  per- 
son could  advance  at  a  time,  he  dispatched 
his  two  attendants  to  give  the  alarm  to  Hay ; 
and,  placing  himself  at  the  narrow  pass,  re- 
solutely determined  to  await  the  event.    On 
the  first  assault  of  the  enemy,  he  slew  five  of 
the  assailants,   whose  dead  bodies  became  a 
kind  of  rampart  of  defence  agaimst  the  rest 
Dismayed  by  the  fate  of  their  companions, 
the  assailants  drew  back  for  a  little;  but 
ashamed  that  so  many  should  be  held  at  bay 
by  one  man,  they  returned  to  the  attack,  ani- 
mating each  other  to  press  on.     Robert  still 
valiantly  defended  the  pass ;  and  as  one  man 
only  could  come  forwards  at  a  time,  he  slew 
the  assailants  one  by  one  as  they  came  with- 
Vou  I.  T 
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A.  D.  in  his  rcttch.  At  length  the  party  under  de  la 
1907«  jj^y  came  up  to  his  rescue,  and  the  Gallo vidians 
retired,  after  having  lost  fourteen  men  by  the 
single  prowess  of  Bruce ;  who  did  not  think 
it  adviseable  to  pursue  the  enemy  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  being  ignorant  of  their 
strength.  Those  of  his  adherents  n^ho  had 
been  dispersed  over  Carrick,  hearing  of  what 
had  occurred  on  this  occasion,  now  hastmed 
to  rejoin  his  standaid  in  case  of  any  farther 
attack  ♦. 

This  story  may  well  be  considered  as  among 
the  romantic  incidents  of  Harbours  narrative 
already  noticed.  Yet  it  certainly  is  not  alto- 
gether improbable,  that  one  brave  and  com- 
pletely  armed  man  might  contend  successful- 
ly for  some  time^  and  in  a  narrow  pass,  against 
a  considerable  number  of  meii  who  were  des- 
titute of  defensive  armour.  SucH  we  are  well 
assured,  the  Gallovidians  were,  at  a  period  not 
much  anterior  to  that  now  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  they  may  have  continued  the  same 
custom,  as  we  are  certain  the  native  Irisl>  dic^ 
down  to  the  time  of  Bruce.  We  know,  like- 
wise, that  it  was  no  uncommon  things  at  the 
very  period  of  which  we  now  treat,  and  after 
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iSfarrfs,  for  &  completely  armed  kttt^ht  6n  foot  a.  i> 
t*  prtsi  into  a  thr^rtg  of  enemies,  bfatidishmgf  **^' 
a  two-hafided  sWord,  or  a  pdtideix)us  baf tle- 
a^te,  securely  dealing  deitrucfioti  atoUrid  him, 
an  tired  of  hid  laborious  exertions,  ot  encoun- 
tered by  a  champiott  itt  equal  arms.  The 
wondrous  deeds  of  tjhivalric  piDWess,  as  re- 
lated to  us  iti  romance,  fi-om  the  Iliad  down- 
wards, had  all  some  foundation  at  least  in  real 
warfate. 

tt  Would  appear  that,  about  the  present  pe- 
riod, Sii*  James  Douglas,  taking  only  two 
yeomen  in  his  company,  repaired  secretly  into 
his  patrimonial  domains  in  Dousflasdale  \ 
He  there  revealed  himself  to  one  Thomas 
Dickson,  a  person  of  considerable  wealth  and 
influence,  who  had  been  a  trusty  vassal  of  his 
fathef  Sir  William,  and  had  shewed  much 
kindness  fo  himself  Ift  his  early  youth.  Dick- 
son now  received  him  with  gteat  attetition, 
and  kept  him  some  time  privately  in  hit 
hi^use.  By  his  agency,  all  the  leading  and 
faithful  adherents  of  the  family  were  blrought 
secretly  to  Douglas,  to  whom  they  pUdged 
their  fidelity,  and  entered  into  solemn  engagc- 
TS 
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A.  D.  ments  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  their 
*^^*  power  in  the  recovery  of  his  inheritance  out 
of  the  hamis  of  the  English.  Having  thus 
secured  the  concurrence  of  a  small  select  band 
of  faithful  followers,  Douglas  concerted  a  pUa 
for  surprizing  the  English  garrison  which  then 
occupied  Douglas  castle.  The  execution  of 
this  enterprize  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  Palm 
Sunday,  when  the  garrison  was  expected  to 
attend  divine  service  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St  Bride ;  and  Douglas  directed  his 
adherents  to  come  to  church  on  that  day,  pro- 
vided with  arms  concealed  under  their  ordina* 
ry  garments. 
J  9  Mar.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  un- 
armed and  unsuspecting  garrison,  consisting 
of  thirty  men,  leaving  only  the  cook  and  por- 
ter at  the  castle,  went  in  solemn  procession 
to  church ;  and,  at  a  concerted  signal,  were 
set  upon  by  Douglas  and  his  people^  who 
killed  or  made  prisoners  of  the  whole  party : 
Heathen  detached  a  small  number  of  his. peo- 
ple to  secure  possession  of  the  gate  of  Doug* 
las  castle,  and  followed  with  tl^e  rest  of  his 
men.  They,  found  a  plentiful  entertainment 
prepared  for  the  solemnity  of  the  day ;  after 
partaking  of  which,  they  stripped  th^  castle 
of  money,  clothes,  and  every  thing  else  of 
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value  which  could  be  carried  off:  Then  shut-     A.  D. 

1307 

ting  up  ten  of  their  prisoners,  whom  they  had  ig  j|j^^ 
previously  put  to  death,  in  the  magazine  or 
store-room  of  the  castle,  they  set  it  on  fire. 
This  transaction,  in  the  barbarous  pleasantry 
tf  the  age,  was  long  remembered  in  tradition 
under  the  name  of  Douglases  larder*.  Sa* 
▼age  cruelty  during  war,  or  in  any  of  the 
transactions  of  mankind,  can  never  be  defend- 
ed  :  but  at  this  period,  long  and  severe  reci- 
procal injuries  had  irritated  the  passions  on 
both  sides  into  deadly  hatred ;  and  the  Scots 
might  justly  plead,  in  extenuation  of  their 
cruel  treatment  of  the  English  prisoners,  that 
they  only  acted  in  retaliation  of  the  severities 
which  had  been  exercised  upon  the  prisoners 
which  were  taken  in  this  war  by  the  English. 
After  this  successful  exploit,  having  first 
destroyed  the  defences  of  the  castle  as  much 
as  possible,  and  rendered  the  well  unservice- 
able by  throwing  in  salt  and  the  carcases  of 
dead  horses,  Douglas  ordered  his  people  to 
disperse  themselves  over  the  country,  giving 
strict  charges  that  such  of  his  men  as  had 
been  wounded  in  the  affray  with  the  garrison 
T  3 
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A.  n.     should  be  hidden  in  secui^  places^  and  pro* 

ja'Sur,  V^^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  *^'l  **^^^  wou»4«  wero 
healed ;  and  as  the  £ngKsh  were  numcroitf 
and  powerful  m  that  part  of  Scotland,  be  am^ 
tinned  ior  some  time  to  lurk  about  in  variout 
hiding- places,  till  his  wounded  men  miglH  bi; 
aufticiently  recovered  to  accompany  him  hitQ 
Carnck  *. 

On  learning  the  miserable  fate  of  the  gar^ 
ris  >n  which  lie  had  [fit  in  charge  of  Pouglas 
castle,  Clifioid  repaired  thither  with  a  suf&* 
cient  foroe;  and^  having  restored  it&defeaces 
and  necessary  accommodations,)  he  left  a  new 
garrison  with  a  plentiful  store  of  provisions, 
nnder  tlie  como^nd  of  one  Thirlwall,  and  se* 
turned  himself  into  England  f* 

After  the  departure  of  Clifford,  pougbs 
gathered  a  tolerably  strong  torce  of  bis  vas- 
sals,  with  whom  he  formed  an  ambusb  at  a 
place  called  Sandilands  by  Barbour^  which 
ap))ears  to  liave  beer>  at  no  great  distance  from 
DoAiglas  castle,  from  that  place,  he  detaclh 
ed  a  few  of  liis,  men  early  of  a  nvorning,  who 
drove  oit  some  cattle  frotu  the  immediate  vi-> 
cinity  of  the  caiStle  towards  the  place  wberQ 
the  ambushment  was  established.     Thirlwall, 
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indignant  that  spoil  should  be  thtis  made  so  a  Th 
immediately  under  his  obBervatioit^  hastily  ^^^* 
aimed  a  large  fiortion  of  his  garrison,  asd  pur- 
sued the  spoilers;  while  in  hi&  haste>  he  seeitis 
to  have  forgotten  to  put  dii  his  own  helmet 
Not  suspecting  the  train  which  had  been  laid 
for  them»  the  English  followed  with  dll  speed, 
but  in  great  disorder ;  and  the  Scots,  when 
their  enemies  were  arrived  near  tbb  ambu^b^ 
suddenly  bilrat  forth  uptai  them  with  a  loud 
shouty  and  got  between  them  and  the  toad  to 
Douglas  tastle.  Thils  taken  at  unawares,  the  ' 
English  were  sj>eedily  and  easily  discomfited. 
Tfairlwall  and  a  considerable  ptoportion  of  his 
people  were  slain^and  the  rest  fled  in  disorder 
to  r^ki  the  castle.  Douglas  ami  his  mem 
pursued  the  fia^itives  to  the  very  gates  with 
gfeat  slaughter^  and  were  in  hopes  of  being 
able  tio  gain  possession  of  the  castle  a  ietond 
time.  But  the  small  remnant  which  hdd  been 
left  by  Thirlwall,  aad  a  few  of  the  foremost 
of  the  runawaysi  hastily  barred  the  gates  and 
manned  the  walls.  Douglas^  tlien  marched  * 
with  such  strength  as  he  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect among  his  vassalsy  and  joined  the  king, 
thcaot  lying  at  Cumnock  in  Airshire  *. 

T4 
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A.  D.  During  these  transactions  in  Douglasdak^ 
^^^*  and  after  learning  the  unsuccessful  issue  of 
the  attempts  of  Un)phraville  and  the  Gallo* 
vidians  against  Bruce,  who  still  lurked  in  the 
fastnesses  of  Carrick  waging  desultory  hostir 
lities  against  the  English  and  their  adherents, 
Pembroke  the  guardian  marched  personally 
into  that  country,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  English  forces,  and  of  Soots  in  the  English 
interest.  Among  the  latter,  John  of  Lorn, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Alexander  lord  of  Argyle 
and  Lorn,  led  a  body  of  eight  hundred  hardy 
highlanders,  admirably  calculated  from  the 
similarity  of  their  native  nigged  mountains, 
to  search  for  and  pursue  Robert  among  the 
moors,  mountains,  and  morasses  of  Carrick. 
Lorn  is  reported  to  liave  had  along  with  him 
a  remarkably  staunch  and  sagacious  blood- 
hound, which  had  once  belonged  to  Bruc^ 
and  which  was  so  much  attached  to  him,  and 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  scent,  that 
if  once  he  got  upon  his  track  he  would  never 
part  from  it  for  any  other. 

Pembroke  marched  with  his  troops  towards 
Cumnock  in  Airshire,  near  the  head  of  the 
Nith,  where  Bruce  then  was;  and  Thomas 
Randolph,  Roberts  nephew,  is  said  to  have 
then  served  in  the  English  army  agaipst  his 
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uncle.  Bruce  warily  kept  among  the  heights  A.  D. 
and  fastnesses  of  the  country,  with  about  four  ^^^ 
hundred  men ;  while  Pembroke  remained  al- 
ways in  the  lower  ground,  keeping  strict  or- 
der and  careful  watch,  lest  Bruce  should  at- 
tack him  at  unawares  on  any  relaxation  of 
discipline.  According  to  a  concerted  plan. 
Lorn  kept  his  party  carefully  concealed  among 
the  hills,  watching  ibr  an  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing the  rear  of  the  patriots,  which  he  at  length 
eftected.  When  informed  of  Loms  situation^ 
Pembroke  approached  Roberts  position  on  the 
one  side,  while  Lorn  pressed  upon  him  on  the 
Qtiier.  Thus  environed  by  two  hostile  bodies 
of  troops,  either  of  which  was  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  small  force  he  commanded,  Robert, 
having  appointed  a  place  of  rendezvous,  di«* 
vided  his  troops  into  three  small  bodies,  giv- 
ing them  orders  to  retreat  by  separate  routs, 
that,  by  distracting  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my, they  might  be  better  able  to  escape  from 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  predicament  in 
which  they  were  then  involved. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  John  of  Lorn 
came  to  the  place  whence  Robert  had  escaped, 
where  he  set  loose  the  blood-hound,  which 
imn.ediately  tiell  upon  the  well  known  scent, 
and  led  the  pursuers  directly  in  the  track 
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jl«  D.  which  the  kmg  had  taken.  Finding  that  the 
)9^»  enemy  followuig  closely  after  hinii  Robcft 
again  subdivided  his  small  remaining  party, 
but  without  effect ;  for  the  bound  still  kept 
true  to  his  foot.  Robert  then  ordered  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  followers  to  disperse, 
and  every  one  to  seek  his  own  personal  safe^ 
the  best  he  could,  stiU  remembering  the  ap* 
pointed  rendezvous*  With  one  only  compa^ 
nion,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bis  fostet'^lM^o- 
tber,  or  the  son  of  his  nurse,  Robert  now  con* 
tinned  his  exertions  to  escape  from  hia  pur* 
suers.  But  the  hound  still  persisted  in  foi- 
lowing  his  foot,  ^nnlil  at  length  John  of  Lorn 
espied  bim  at  a  distance ;  on  which  he  dis- 
pa;t{:hed  ftve  of  his  awiftest  men,  with  orders 
to  follow  hdrd  after  Bruce,  and  either  to  slay 
him,  or  f  o  delay  his  flight  till  assistance  mig;ht 
up  fro«n  the  res4  of  the  party.  These 
I  overtook  Robert  and  his  single  attendant; 
who  ft^ed  about,  ami  slew  them  all,  and  then 
held  on  their  way. 

By  this  time  the  pursuers  were  so  near  that 
Robert  waa  able  to  perceive  that  they  had  been 
led  cm  by  m«an$  pf  a  blood-hound*  Soon  after- 
walrds^  Bobest  and  his  foster-brothejr  sought 
dielter  and  concealment  in  the  covert  of  a 
thick  MTood,  in  a  vailiey  through  which  there 
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nn  t  brook  Of  rivutet  Taking  adyama|^  of  a.  XL 
this  cirqun^staBee,  they  travelled  for  $oiiie  time  ^^^^* 
in  the  streamy  by  which  im^n$,  when  the  hound 
came  up  to  the  water  he  wa$  completely  at 
Ibult,  imd  onakle  to  proceed.  On  thia»  Lwn 
WM  reliictaBtly  compelled  to  give  up  the 
^ha»e,  and  returned  ta  join  Pembroke.  Ao- 
Gcmiing  to Qtlter  accounts  of  thia  escape. of 
Bohert  from  the  pursuit  oi  the  blood-hounci 
}qs  foster-brother^  being  an  expert  areher»  hid 
faimself  in  «a  thicket^  from  whence  he  shot  the 
bounds  and  then  made  his  escape  undtacover- 
ed.  It  has  been  already  mentioncc^  thttRaai^ 
dolph  wsfs  engaged  at  this  time  under  Pem- 
broke ;  and  it  is  reported  that  be  mttde  hin»- 
self  master  of  the  standard  of  hia  uncle  <hir* 
iag  thi»  pursuit,  for  which  service  he  acquiiv 
efl  the  &voar  of  the  King  of  England  *. 

After  escapii^  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  Loin 
and  the  bkod-hound,  while  Robert  and  Ilk 
trusty  companion  were  traveUtng  towai^  the 
apf>ointed  rendezvoua^  they  encounterrd  with 
three  armed  freebooters,  one  of  whom  oairicd 
the  carcase  of  a  sheep.  These  men  pretemled 
th»t  they  were  in  searcb  of  ttruce,  whusr  par- 
ty they  ifi'temted  to  joim     kobert  ofieied  to 

♦  Barb.  VI.  47«-67«.  &  Vll,  1— J04, 
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isor'  S^^^^  ^^^^™  ^  ^^  l^ing*  ^°<1  joined  their  com- 
pany, but  without  discovering  himself  to 
them.  Being  all  much  iarigued,  they  stopt 
at  a  lone  deserted  house,  where  they  made  a 
fire,  and  dressed  part  of  their  pn)visions.  A€» 
ter  a  hearty  meal,  and  finding  himself  over* 
come  with  sleep,  Robert  desired  his  compa- 
nion to  watch  while  he  slept,  as  he  entertain* 
ed  suspicions  of  the  three  strangers.  Both, 
however,  fell  fast  asleep ;  and  the  three  men, 
either  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  sus* 
pecting  who  Bruce  actually  was,  and  expect- 
ing  a  great  reward  from  the  English,  plotted 
to  slay  him.  He.  fortunately  awc^e  while 
they  were  advancing  for  this  purpose  with 
their  swords  drawn ;  and,  instantly  awaking 
his  companion,  a  fierce  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  robbers  were  all  slain,  but  his  faith* 
ful  follower  lost  his  life.  From  this  place, 
Robert  travelled  alone  to  the  rendezvous, 
where  he  was  rejoined  by  all  his  own  party, 
and  by  his  brother  Edward  and  Sir  James 
Douglas,  with  a  reinforcement  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  men  *. 

In  the  whole  of  this  narrative  of  the  nar- 
row escapes  of  Bruce,  though  it  may  have  a 

•  Barb.  VII.  105-^»2. 
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romantic  ^pp^arance,  there  is  nothing  impro-  a.  D. 
bable  or  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  par*  ^^^'^' 
ti^an  warfare  in  a  rugged  country  of  moun* 
tains,  woods,  and  morasses.  And  although, 
every  minute  circumstance  in  the  relations  of 
Barbour,  from  recent  tradition,  may  not  be^ 
precisely  accurate,  yet  the  generally  acknow- 
ledged truth  of  his  performance  fully  warrants 
their  insertion,  in  this  work. 

After  the  junction  of  Edward  Bruce  and 
Douglas,  considering  that  his  enemies  would 
probably  be  off  their. guard,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Scots  were  still  entirely  dispers- 
ed, Robert  resolved  to  march  immediately  with 
thei.  intention  of  beating  up  the  quarters  of  the 
English,. of  whose  situation  he  had  received 
accurate  information  from  Douglas.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  out  under  cover  of  the  night ; 
and  falling  at  day  break  upon  a  party  of 
about  two  hundred  of  the  English,  who  were 
Q^toned  in  a  small  town  a  mile  or  two  from^ 
the  camp  of  the  main  army,  he  surprised  them 
unarmed,  put  the  greater  part  of  them  to  the 
sword,  and  retreated  again  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  before  the  army  of  Pem- 
broke could  be  got  ready  to  pursue  *. 

*  Barb.  VII.  297—348. 
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A.n.  Thus  disappointed  in  his  viewii  atid  d<»^ 
*^^*  spairing  of  success  against  an  enemy  so  active 
and  vigilant  by  open  force,  Pembfoke  retired 
with  his  army  towards  Carlisle,  leaving  spiet 
behind  him  in  Carrick,  to  give  him  timely 
notice  of  Roberts  motions,  that  he  might  re- 
turn suddenly  on  any  favourable  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  Scots  at  unawares  *.  Soon 
afterwards,  Robert^  having  separated  from  his 
men  while  hunting,  was  suddenly  assailed  by 
three  armed  men,  probably  belonging  to  the 
troops  of  Lorn;  but,  assisted  by  his  dog% 
which  brought  two  of  the  assailants  to  the 
ground,  he  slew  them  all  f. 

Upon  another  occasion,  while  Robert  and 
bis  people  were  engaged  in  deer-hunting  in 
Glentruel,  Pembroke,  who  had  received  intel- 
ligence of  his  situation,  set  off  with  a  consi« 
derable  body  of  horse  from  Carlisle,  aifid 
marching  with  great  speed  and  secrecy,  only 
during  the  night,  arrived  undiscovered  in  a 
wood  in  Crientriiel,  scarcely  a  mile  fVom  the 
fastness  in  which  the  Scots  were  harboured. 
Considering  it  to  be  impossible  to  act  on 
horseback  in  the  thicket  where  the  Scots  lay» 
Pembroke  made  his  men  dismount  and  march 

•  Barb.  VII.  349—396.  t  Id.  VII.  400—471. 
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OD  fbot ;  and,  sending  a  woman  beibre  as  a  a.  Oi 
spy,  to  bring  him  inteiligeiice  of  the  exact  ^^* 
posture  of  the  Scots,  he  advanced  slowly  in 
profound  silence.  The  ^foman  found  the  Scots 
unarmed  and  making  merry,  unsuspicious  of 
danger.  She  pretended  to  seek  charity  ;  buf^ 
being  suspected  and  seized,  she  confessed  the 
purpose  of  her  errand,  and  gave  information 
of  the  intentions  and  approach  of  their  eiie^ 
mies.  The  Scots  armed  themselves  in  ^It 
haste^  and  drew  up  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  best  advantage,  to  the  number  of  about 
three  hundred  men,  waiting  the  advance  of 
the  English  assiailants.  Hardly  were  they 
formed  in  order,  when  Penbbroke  approached 
to  attack  them  At  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred 
men.  Without  waiting  to  be  assailed,  the 
Scots,  with  the  king  at  thehr  heid,  rushed  fu* 
riously  against  their  foes ;  who,  surprised  in 
their  turn  at  this  unexpected  reception,  were 
soon  thrown  into  eonhision,  and  driven  from 
the  wood  with  some  loss.  After  this,  the 
English  leaders,  disagreeing  among  thendh 
selves,  and  blaming  each  other  for  the  mis* 
carriage  of  this  enterprise,  obliged  Pembroke 
to  march  back  towards  Carlisle*. 

•  Barbour,  VII.  494^-^5. 
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A.  D.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  by  the  re- 
^^^7.  tyg^j  ^f  tijg  English,  Robert  now  ventured 
from  his  fastnesses  into  the  plains  of  Airshircj 
and,  gathering  all  his  adherents  together,  re* 
duced  Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cunningham,  the 
three  districts  into  which  that  large  county 
is  divided,  to  his  obedience;  receiving  the 
willing  homage  of  some,  and  forcing  others 
who  were  refractory  to  submit  to  his  autho- 
rity. In  this  progress,  he  turned  out  such  as 
held  any  of  the  strengths  of  that  country  for 
the  English,  and  appointed  others  in  their 
stead  in  whom  he  could  confide  *. 

At  this  time  Pembroke  appears  to  have  re- 
sided in  Bothwell ;  from  whence  he  detached 
a  thousand  men  into  Kyle,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  with  orders  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Scots.  Sir  James 
Douglas  having  received  intelligence  that  this 
detachment  was  to  march  by  Makymock, 
placed  himself  in  ambush,  with  about  forty 
men,  at  a  place  called  the  Nether  Ford,  where 
the  road  lay  between  two  deep  morasses  im- 
passible by  cavalry.  While  Mowbray  and  his 
men  were  engaged  in  the  defile,  and  passing 
the  ford,  Douglas  attacked  them  with  such 

♦Barbour.VIlI.  1— 14. 
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impetuosity  that  the  English  were  panic-  A  D. 
struck,  and  immediately  fled  in  disorder  to-  ^^^'' 
wards  Bothwell,  leaving  about  sixty  of  their 
men  slain  on  the  field.  Mowbray  w  is  so  far 
advanced  in  the  pas^  as  to  be  unable  to  re- 
turn ;  wherefore,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse, 
be  forced  his  way  through  the  Scots,  and 
escaped  by  Kilmarnock,  Kilwinning,  Ardros- 
san,  and  the  Largs,  to  Innerkype,  in  which 
there  was  an  English  garrison  ♦. 

Irritated  at  the  repeated  losses  atid  disap- 
pointments which  he  had  sustained  in  the 
course  of  this  desultory  war,  and  much  mor- 
tified at  the  reduction  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and 
Cunningham,  Pembroke  again  advanced  with 
a  respectable  force  into  Airshire,  in  the  hope 
of  retrieving  the  character  of  his  administra- 
tion, which  had  been  disgraced  by  the  late 
successes  of  the  Scots  f .  According  to  the 
chivalric  practice  of  the  age,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Robert^  who  then  lay  with  his  small 
army  at  Galston  near  Lowdon,  daring  him  to 
the  field,  and  declaring  that  he  should  march 
by  Lowdon-hill  upon  the  1 0th  of  May.  Ro^ 
bert  accepted  the  challenge,  returning  for  an 

Vol.  L  U 

•  Barbour,  15—106.  f  A.  of  S.  11.  23. 
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A.  D.  8wer  that  he  sh6uld  certainly  meet  him  at 
*^7*  that  place  on  the  appointed  day  *.  In  fixing 
the  date  of  this  engagement,  it  has  been 
deemed  proper  to  follow  the  positive  asser- 
tion of  Barbour.  The  English  historians  say 
that  it  was  fought  after  Easter ;  and  as  East- 
er day  fell  that  year  oq  the  S6th  March,  it 
would  seem  that  they  supposed  it  to  have  been 
fought  considerably  before  the  1 0th  of  May  f  . 
May.  Profiting  from  the  recollection  6f  the  al- 
most ultimately  fatal  discomfiture  which  he 
had  formerly  sustained  at  Methven,  upon  oc* 
casion  of  a  similarly  appointed  battle,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  challenge  and  the  day  of  battle; 
Robert  proi*eeded  to  Lowdon-hill  with  his 
small  army,  now  about  six  hundred  strong, 
and  took  such  judicious  precautionary  mea- 
sures as  might  guard  him  from  any  unfore- 
seen attack.  For  this  purpose  he  threw  up 
entrenchments  calculated  to  place  his  small 
force,  chiefly  consisting  of  infantry,  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  greatly  superior  numbers 
of  the  English  cavalry.  The  road,  at  that 
part  of  Lowdon-hiil  which  Robert  selected 
for  the  reception  of  the  English,  led  through 

•  Barbour,  VIII.  123—150, 
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a  piece  of  dry  level  ground^  bounded  on  both  A.  D. 
sides  by  extensive  deep  morasses,  about  a  ^^^^ 
bow-shot  distance  from  either  side  of  the 
road.  The  distance,  therefore,  between  the 
two  morasses  may  have  been  nearly  five  hun^ 
dred  yards,  such  being  the  double  range  of 
the  old  long-bow,  as  still  practised  by  £ng* 
lish  archers.  Considering  this  place  as  great- 
ly too  wide  for  his  small  party,  as  it  might 
be  easily  outflanked  and  turned  by  the  nume- 
fous  cavalry  of  Pembroke,  he  drew  three  deep 
trenches  on  either  hand,  from  the  morasses 
towards  the  road,  at  about  a  bow-shot,  or  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  yards  behind 
each  other;  leaving  only  such  an  open  space 
as  might  conveniently  admit  five  hundred 
men  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle.  By  this 
disposition^  he  secured  his  flanks  aod  rear 
from  attack:  And  he  ordered  three  sets  of 
these  trenches,  that  be  might  have  two  sue- 
c^sive  rallying  places  in  case  of  need  *. 
Ufi 

*♦  Swa  how  and  hey  +  the  dykys  J  ^ar, 
That  men  mycht  not,  hot  mekill  payQ  $, 
Pass  thaim,  tfaouch  nauc  wa   thaim  agayn.*^-^! 

f  Detp  and  high-       I  Oyk,  here  signifies  both  ditch  and  rainpart. 
$  Without  great  difficulty. 
|Barb.VnM76»l7S, 
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A.  D.         The  night  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 

9  Ma)",     «igagement,  Robert  lay  with  his  small  force 

at  Little  Lowdon,  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  entrenched  field  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  protection  of  his  troops ;  which 
are  said  to  liaye  consisted  of  six  hundred 
fighting  men,  besides  about  an  equal  number 

10  May.   of  unarmed  followers.     On  the  momiBg  of 

the  day  appointed  by  Pembroke,  Robert  drew 
up  his  gallant  band  in  the  gap  of  the  fore- 
most trenches ;  leaving  his  baggage  on  a  bill 
in  his  rear,  probably  at  Little  Lowdon,  under 
the  charge  of  the  rabble  or  followers  of  the 
army.  Though  not  expressly  mentioned  by 
Barbour,  it  is  probable  that  the  Scots  body 
which  occupied  the  gap  or  interval  between 
the  trenches,  consisted  entirely  of  spearmen, 
drawn  up  in  a  solid  phalanx  or  deep  batta- 
lion; and,  if  arrayed  in  eight  ranks,  which 
long  afterwards  continued  to  be  the  order  of 
such  troops,  six  hundred  men  would  present 
a  front  of  seventy-five  files,  covering  a  space 
of  about  fifty  yards,  allowing  two  feet  for 
each  man.  It  is  likewise  extremely  probable 
that  the  trenches  on  each  flank  were  lined  by 
the  bravest  and  best  armed  of  the  camp  fol- 
lowers,  to  prevent  these  from  being  taken 
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possession  of  by  the  enemy  during  the  ap-      A.  D. 
proaching  combat;  and  we  may  suppose  that    jJfSf' 
many  of  these  followers  were  provided  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  slings,  with  which  to 
annoy  the  flanks  of  the  English. 

True  to  his  appointment,  Pembroke  advan- 
ced towards  the  Scots  with  great  confidence 
of  success  at  the  head  of  near  three  thousand 
men,  who  seem  to  have  been  all  cavalry.. 
Having  arranged  his  army. in  two  lines  or  di- 
visions, he  ordered  the  van  division  to  begin 
the  attack  at  full  gallop,  having  their  lances 
couched.  This  desperate  charge  was  received 
by  the  Scots  with  such  determined  firmness, 
that,  after  a  severe  conflict,  the  English  van 
was  driven  back  in  disorder  upon  their  se- 
cond or  rear  division;  which,  disheartened 
and  panic-struck  by  the  failure  and  derout  of 
the  van,  fell  into  confusion,  and  fled  precipi- 
tately towards  Bothwell.  The  Scots,  follow- 
ing up  the  advantage,  pressed  forwards  on 
the  confused  and  retiring  van,  giving  them 
no  time  to  rally  their  disordered  ranks,  and 
the  whole  army  of  the  English  dispersed  and 
fled.  A  considerable  number  of  the  English 
was  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and  a  good 
many  taken  prisoners ;  while  the  loss  on  the 
U  3 
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A.  D.     part  of  the  Scots  appears  to  have  been  ex* 

.l^J     tremely  small  *. 

10  May.         ,     "^    ,.  1      ^     ,.  ,    1 .       .  ^ 

According  to  the  English  historians,  the 

attack  in  this  battle  was  made  by  Bruce  f; 
while  we  have  chosen  to  follow  the  minute 
and  extremely  probable  account  of  Barbour. 
At  all  events,  according  to  the  historians  of 
both  nations,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scots  ob- 
13  May,  tained  a  complete  victory.  Three  days  after 
the  battle  of  Lowdon-hill,  Bruce  encountered 
Ralph  de  Monthermer,  whom  he  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  Air.  He  was  blockaded  in  this 
place  for  some  time ;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
succours  from  England,  the  Scots  were  ob- 
liged to  retire  X*  It  is  alleged  that  Pembroke 
took  his  defeat  at  Lowdon-hill  so  much  to 
heart,  that  he  soon  afterwards  retired  to  Eng- 
land and  resigned  his  office  of  guardian^ 
But  this  is  a  manifest  error,  as  we  shall  find 
him  exercising  that  employment  at  a  period 
considerably  subsequent 

The  fruits  of  these  victories  which  Robert 
had  gained  over  Pembroke  and  Monthermer, 

*  Barb.  VIII.  195—354. 
t  Trivet.  346.     M.  Westm.  458. 
"       t  A.  of  S.  II.  23,  §  Baib.  VIII,  359—370, 
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proved  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  Scots  in-     j^  d, 
terests.     Emboldened  by  his  success,  and  fil-     1307. 
led  with  admiration  of  his  bravery  and  con<* 
duct,  the  Scots  now  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  their  gallant  sovereign,  to  whom  they  wil- 
lingly and  joyfully  pledged  their  allegiance ; 
and  thenceforwards  his  power  and  reputation 
daily  increased  *•     Among  those  who  now,  or 
soon  afterwards  joined  him,  were  Sir  Alexan* 
der  Frazer  and  his  brother  Simon  f.     It  must, 
however,  be  noticed   that  Simon  Frazer  of 
Olivar  castle,  one  of  the  earliest  adherents  of 
Bruce,  had  been  executed  at  London  in  the 
preceding  winter.     The  Simon,  therefore,  who 
now  joined  Bruce,  must  have. been  a  different 
person,  or  Barbour  was  mistaken  in  the  name. 
Perhaps  the  Alexander  and  Simon  now  men- 
tioned may  have  been  sons  of  him  who  ex- 
piated his  patriotism  on  the  scaffold.     It  may 
be  observed,  that  the  impassioned  severity  of 
Edward  against  tlie  Scots,  combining   the 
sword  of  civil  tyranny  with  the  horrors  of 
war  in  support  ot  his  usurpation,  and  employ- 
ing the  spiritual  artillery  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tif  in  aid  ot  his  own  temporal  exertions,  in- 
U4 

•  Barb.  VIII.  391.  i  Id.  VIII.  395.  and  IX,  9. 
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A,  D?  Stead  of  bending  the  indej  endeut  spirits  of 
'"  the  Scots  nation,  and  inducing  tliem  to  sub- 
mit to  the  supreme  authority  of  England, 
helped  largely  to  increase  the  adherents  of 
Bruce,  by  exciting  utter  detestation  among 
the  people  of  Scotland  against  the  oppressive 
rule  of  England. 

According  to  the  English  historians,  it  was 
at  this  period,  after  his  late  brilliant  successes, 
that  the  adherents  of  Bruce  were  entirely  dis- 
persed,  while  he  was  constrained  to  wander 
among  woods  and  marshes,  destitute  of  all 
aid,  and  environed  on  every  side  by  his  ene- 
mies, Hemingford  ridiculously  asserts  that 
Bruce  now  lurked  among  Ayoods  and  moras- 
ses with  ten  thousand  armed  infantry ;  with- 
out considering  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
such  a  number  being  able  to  procure  subsist- 
ence in  the  waste  moors  and  mountains  which 
form  the  frontiers  ol  Galloway  ^nd  Airshire*. 

In  this  year,  the  English  are  said  to  have 
burnt  down  the  monastery  of  Paisley :  But 
no  circumstances  respecting  this  act  of  seem- 
ingly wanton  destruction  are  mentioned  by 
the  historian  who  records  the  factf.  Per- 
haps this  deed  may  be  connected  with  a  story 

♦  Hcraingf.  II.  237.  t  Ford.  XII.  xiv. 
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which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  same  author,  j^^  jy^ 
Immediately  after  the  slaughter  of  Cumyn,  in  ISO?* 
the  former  ypar,  and  before  he  mounted  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  Robert  is  s^id  to  have 
sent  messengers  to  the  Pope,  imploring  abso- 
lution to  himself  and  his  accomplices  for  the 
sacrilegious  transaction  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged.  The  Pope  is  reported  to  have 
given  verbal  authority  to  Cardinal  Berenge- 
rius,  his  grand  penitentiary,  to  expedite  a 
commission  for  that  especial  purpose  to  the 
Lord  Abbot  of  Paisley ;  and  Fordun  gives  a 
formal  copy  of  this  commission  *.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  commission  may  have  been  a 
pious  fraud,  concerted  between  Robert  and 
the  Abbot,. for  quieting  the  weak  consciences 
of  the  Scots ;  and  that  the  English,  having 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  deception,  may 
have  destroyed  the  abbey  from  revenge. 

The  tedious  indisposition  of  Edward  I.  had  j^^i^ 
long  detained  him  at  Carlisle,  and  had  retard- 
ed his  preparations  for  reducing  the  revolted 
Scots  to  entire  subjection.  Exasperated  at 
the  defeats  of  Pembroke  and  Monthermer,  he 
issued  orders  for  all  the  ibrces  of  England  to 
assemble  at  Carlisle  three  weeks  after  mid- 

•Ford.  XII.  X, 
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A.  D*  summer  Before  that  time,  the  violence  of 
Jdy."  ^^  disorder,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  dy- 
sentery, had  reduced  him  so  low  that  he  was 
long  confined  to  his  chamber.  Being  consi- 
derably relieved,  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
violence  of  his  malady  was  abated,  and  that 
he  should  be  able  to  advance  in  person  at  the 
head  of  a  great  and  irresistible  army,  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  Bruce  and  all  his  adher- 
ents, and  to  reduce  Scotland  under  entire  sub- 
jection.  Impatient  to  dispel  certain  reports 
of  his  death  which  had  been  circulated,  and 
to  chastise  his  enemies,  he  offered  up  his  horse 
litter  in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle  as  an  un- 
availing evidence  of  his  recovery;  and  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  intending  to  proceed  to  Sol- 
way  on  his  way  towards  Scotland;  but  so 
greatly  was  he  reduced  by  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  his  disorder,  that,  in  four  days,  he 
r  was  only  able  to  advance  about  six.  miles. 

On  the  6th  of  July  he  reached  Burgh-oii- 
7JttIy.  Sand;  and,  on  the  next  day,  while  his  at- 
tendants were  raising  him  up  to  receive  some 
food,  he  expired  in  his  tent,  within  sight  of 
that  country  which  he  had  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion, for  daring  to  resist  his  manifest  usurpa- 
tion*. 

•Trivet,  347-    Langtoft,  IL  339. 
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Thus    died   Edward    L  surnamed  Long-     ^  ^ 
shanks^  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,     1307. 
and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign ;  twenty-one        ^  ^' 
years  of  which  had  been  anxiously  occupied 
in  continued  intrigues,  and  about  sixteen  in  ^ 
almost  incessant  warfare,  for  the  purpose  of 
unjustly  endeavouring  to  annex  the  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Scotland  to  his  hereditary 
dominions  of  England  and  Ireland.     When 
mentioning  the  death  of  Edward  L  Barbour 
erroneously  considers  it  as  having  taken  place 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Kildrummy  castle, 
during  the  winter  1306-7,  and  while  Bruce 
remained  in  the  isle  of  Rachrin.     In  describe 
ing  his  last  illness  he  uses  the  following  ex-- 
pressions : 


•  '^  He  no  moucht         'v 


His  aynd  ^  bot  with  gret  payoys  draw ; 
'    Na  t  spek  bot  giff  it  war  weill  law  }•" — § 

He  could  not  breathe  but  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  was  only  able  to  speak  in  a  very 
low  voice.  What  was  the  precise  nature  of 
his  disease  does  not  appear.  It  has  been  al« 
ready  named  the  dysentery;  and  ftom  the 

*  Breath.  t  Nor.  \  Except  veiy  low. 

§  Barb.  IV.  198—200. 
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jLD.     symptoms  mentioned  by  Barbour,  that  dis- 
7  J^r     prder  seems  to  have  been  complicated  with  a 
dropsy  of  the  chest,  or  dyspnea. 

By  his  will,  he  directed  that  his  heart 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
he  settled  a  stipend  for  an  hundred  knights 
to  perform  military  service  in  that  country 
for  one  year,  in  honour  of  the.  cross,  and  in 
defence  of  the  holy  sepulchre*.  On  his 
death-bed,  he  gave  strict  injunctions  to  his 
son,  that  his  dead  body  should  accompany 
the  English  army  on  its  march  into  Scot- 
land, and  should  remain  unburied  until  that 
country  were  reduced  under  complete  sub- 
jection. Froissart  says,  that  he  made  his  son 
swear  by  all  the  saints,  to  cause  boil  the 
body  in  a  cauldron  until  the  flesh  separated 
from  the^ bones;  that  the  flesh  should  then 
be  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  the  bones  pre- 
served unburied ;  and  that,  so  often  as  the 
Scots  rebelled  against  the  English  govern- 
ment, the  army  should  be  assembled,  and  the 
bones  carried  along  with  it  into  Scotland. 
For  he  was  firmly  convinced,  that  the  Scots 
would  never  be  able  to  obtain  a  victory  over 
the  English,  so  long  as  his  bones  accompa- 

♦  Trivet,  347. 
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Died  the  army  *.  The  dying  injunctions  of  A*  D# 
kings  are  seldom  regarded  by  their  succes-  7Juiy. 
3ors ;  and  Edward  II.  who  now  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  England,  immediately  transmit- 
ted the  body  of  his  deceased  father  to  be  re- 
posited  in  the  royal  sepulchre  at  Westmin- 
ster  f . 


•  Froiss.  I.  xxvii.  f  Tyrrell,  Ilf.  179- 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

Tmm  the  Demiie  <f  Edward  T.  7th  Jufy  1307  ;  to  the  Sstd^ 
bUihment  ofihejirit  Truce  between  Robert  7.  and  Edwdrd 
11.  in  March  1309. 

A.  D.  At  his  accession  tx)  *the  throne  of  £ngland| 
Jq]  *  Edward  II.  possessed  many  and  great  advan- 
tages, which  might  have  secured  him  the 
promise  of  a  glorious  and  fortunate  reign. 
He  was  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  was  at 
peace  with  France,  and  had  just  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  a  rich,  populous,  and  warlike 
nation,  long  accustomed  to  obedience.  A 
mighty  and  w^ell  appointed  army,  inured  to 
discipline,  flushed  with  long  accustomed  suc- 
cess, commanded  by  a  high-spirited  nobility 
experienced  in  war  under  his  father,  actuated 
by  great  animosity  against  the  Scots,  and 
anxious  to  acquire  honour  and  riches  by  the 
entire  conquest  of  Scotland,  was  now  ready 
to  obey  his  orders.     Had  he  possessed  the 
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same  energy  of  character  with  hia  father,  and  a.  D. 
had  he  wisely  employed  the  power  and  re-  j^* 
sources  of  England,  Scotland  must  soon  have 
sunk  under  his  irresistible  power.  But,  hap* 
pily  for  Robert  and  his  gallant  subjects,  tar 
other  pursuits  of  frivolous  dissipation  em* 
ployed  the  attentions  of  the  second  £dward, 
and  involved  him,  during  the  whole  of  his 
weak  and  inglorious  reign,  in  unceasing  con* 
tests  with  his  own  subjects. 

Froissart,  who  wrote  his  chronicle  of  the 
affairs  of  his  own  time  in   the  succeeding 
reign,  makes  the  following  singular  reflec- 
tion: That  between  every  two  able  sovereigns 
Avho  swayed  the  English  sceptre,  a  weak  in- 
tervening king  was  sure  to  lose  the  advan* 
tages  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  wis- 
dom of  his  predecessor*.     It  soon  became 
apparent  that  Edward  IL  was  utterly  desti- 
tute of  ability  to  convert  the  advantageous 
situation  to  which  he   had  succeeded  to  a 
proper  use,  either  for  his  own  glory  or  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  crown  and  kingdom. 
He  possessed  no  talents  for  war,  and  no  judg- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  government,  or  the 
conduct  of  political  intrigue.    Ttie  leading 

•  Froissart,  h  xxviii. 
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A.  D.  trait  in  his  weak  character,  and  the  perpetual 
^^^^*  source  of  all  the  complicated  disasters  and 
disgraces  of  his  reign,  was  an  unbounded, 
blind,  and  entire  devotion  to  his  two  sncces- 
sive  and  unworthy  favourites,  Gaveston  and 
Le  Despenser ;  whose  insolence,  avarice,  and 
ambition,  involved  him  in  continual  disputes 
with  his  high-spirited  nobles,  excited  univer- 
sal indignation  against  the  administratiohi  of 
government,  and  brought  disgrace  and  niia 
on  themselves  and  their  indulgent  master. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Edward  11. 
spent  three  weeks  altogether  unprofitably  at 
.  Carlisle,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  some  part 
of  the  army  which  had  not  yet  joined ;  al- 
though he  already  possessed  sufficient  strength 
for  the  easy,  rapid,  and  entire  reduction  of 
Scotland.  He  employed  this  interval  in  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  his  barons  and  great 
military  vassals,  and  in  giving  orders  for  his 
fathers  funeral;  both  of  which  purposes  might 
easily  have  been  accomplished  during  his 
march  against  the  Scots.  He  at  length  march- 
ed into  Scotland,  taking  his  rout  for  Dum- 
fries, where  he  had  summoned  the  Scots  no- 
bility to  perform  their  homage*.    About  this 

♦  Chron.  Lanerc.  ap.  Tyrrel. 
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period,  be  appears  likexvise  to  have  gone  ftom-  A.  D. 
Dumfries,  to  Roxburgh,  where  he  received  the  ^  ^^J ' 
homages  of  many  leading  persons  in  the^outh* 
eastern  couiftiea  of  Scotland*.  One  of  his 
first  acts  of  royalty,  by  MThich  he  evinced  his 
contempt  for  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  his  utter  disregard  of  the  most  so- 
lemn oaths,  W4S  instantly  recalling  Piers  Ga- 
veston  from  exile,  on  whom  he  conferred  a 
grant  of  the  earldom  of  Cornwall^  and  all  the 
other  great  estates  of  his  cousin  £dm6nd^ 
which  had  lately  reverted  to  the  crown ; 
which  lavish  and  improvident  grant  was  exe- 
cuted at  Dumfries  t- 

Although  not  directly  belonging  to  the 
history  of  Scotland,  yet  as  greatly  influencing 
the  events  of  this  important  period,  some  ge- 
neral idea  nvay  be  here  attempted  of  the  en- 
tire and  infatuated  devptiou  of  Edward  for 
.  his  unworthy  favourite  Gaveston;  through 
which  England  \Kas  involved  in  perpetual  fac- 
tion during  the  whole  of  this. reign,  and  the 
government  was  r(;diuced:  to  extreme  weak- 
ness and  utter  contempt  both  at  home  and 
abroad.      Besides   the   lavish  grant  already 

Vol.  I.    .  : ,  X 

•  Hemingf.  I.  2 1 5.  f  »Foed.  Angl.  Ill  ,1  <  i,  S. 
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A.  IX  ^neotioned,  immediately  on  Us  arrival  at 
Aug.*'  court,  Gavestxm  was  loaded  with  wealth  and 
honours,  and  the  entire  direction  of  govern- 
ment was  confided  to  his  sole  ftians^;eaient. 
AH  the  faithful  and  experienced  ministers  of 
the  late  king,  the  chancdlor,  treasurer,  barms 
of  exchequer,  even  all  the  judges,  were  turn- 
ed out  of  office,  because  they  had  concurred 
in  the  recent  bantshment  ctf  the  now  trinm- 
phant  fevourite,  and  thdr  places  were  filled 
up  by  his  creatures  and  adherents  *•  £dward 
bestowed  upon  him  in  marriage  his  own  niece^ 
the  sister  of  the  young  £arl  of  Gloucester t> 
When  the  king  went  to  France  next  year  to 
cdehrate  his  nuptials  with  Isabella  the  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  the  Fair,  he  left  Gaveston  sole 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  with  more  «3rten- 
sive  powers  than  had  ever  been  granted  on 
any  former  occasicm  %.  This  profuse  lavish- 
ment  of  royal  favour  excited  infinite  envy, 
which  the  favourite  utterly  wanted  prudence 
to  avert  or  soften.  He  wantonly  provoked 
the  princes  of  the  blood  afud  the  ancient  no- 
bility by  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  riches 

*  WaUingh.  96.    Aemingf.  I.  $44. 
t  Hemingf.  L  245.     Malmsb.  96. 
'X  Focd.  Angi.  III.  47—^3. 
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and  power,  end  by  the  insolent  manifestation  -  A.  D. 
of  his  personal  accomplishments.  Some  he  ^^^ 
oflended  by  his  satirical  wit ;  others  he  af- 
fronted by  his  superior  address  in  tourna* 
ments ;  he  enraged  all  by  engrossing  the  roy- 
allavour  and  bounty  to  himself;  and  he  be- 
came  hated,  abhorred,  and  despised  by  the 
whole  nation,  both  nobility  and  commons  K 
He  even  carried  his  pride  and  vanity  to  such 
a  pitch  as  to  procure  a  royal  proclamation, 
by  whic^h  all  men  were  enjoined  to  give  him  v 

the  title  of  Earl  of  Cornwall,  even  in  common 
conversation :  But  all  persisted  in  using  no 
other  appellation  than  Piers  Gaveston,  indi- 
cative of  his  low  and  foreign  origin  f . 

In  the  events  belonging  to  the  history  of 
Scotland,  which  followed  upon  the  demise  of 
'Edward  L  much  of  the  circumstances  which 
were  favourable  to  Robert  in  his  efforts  for 
the  recovery  of  Scots  independence,  and  con- 
sequently adverse  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  English  court,  de- 
pended upon  the  weak  character  of  Edward 
II.  combined  with  the  perpetual  civil  dissen- 
sions which  subsisted  during  his  inglorious 
X2 

•  Walsingh.  97.  i  Malmsb.  98. 
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A  D.  reign  of  favouritism,  and  the  continually  fluo- 
^Aufi!  tuating  yet  arbitrary  councils  of  the  court, 
fiy  these  the  feudal  military  power  of  the 
English  barons,  instead  of  seconding  the  am- 
bition of  the  crown,  was  perpetually  divided 
among  the  existing  factions,  and  the  strength 
of  the  nation  became  paralized.  To  enter 
upon  these  iiilly  would  require  a  connected 
'  vi^w  of  the  whole  history  of  England  during 
the  entire  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  the  early 
years  of  Edward  III.  But  some  notice  of  the 
civil  dissentions  in  England  seems  indispen* 
sibly  necessary  to  explain  the  connexion  of 
causes  and  events  in  the  history  of  Scotland, 
and  these  shall  be  noticed  with  as  much  bre- 
vity as  possible. 
6  Aug.  From  Dumfries  Edward  advanced  to  Cum- 
nock in  Airshire;  and  then,  as  if  eager  to  lay 
down  the  useful  burdens  and  duties  insepar- 
able from  royalty,  and  exclusively  to  enjoy  its 
empty  pleasures  and  vain  honours,  he  return- 
ed with  the  main  strength  of  his  army  into 
England,  where  it  was  immediately  disbaud- 
ed  *.  By  this  inglorious  retreat,  after  the  ex- 
tensive preparations  which  had  been  made  by 
his  father  for  a  decisive  campaign,  he  greatly 

'  ^  •  Foed.  Angl.  III.  7. 
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disheartened  all  those  of  the  Scots  nation  who  A.  D* 
favoured  the  English  cause,  and  inspired  fresh  g^^^'!^^ 
confidence  into  the  partizans  of  Bruce,  His 
whole  progress  into  Scotland  on  the  present 
occasion,  may  be  thus  journalized  from  the 
dates  of  writs  in  the  Foedera.  Edward  I.  hav- 
ing died  at  Burgh-on-Sands,  7th  July  1307  ; 
Edward  II.  was  on  the  6th  August  at  Dum- 
fries; 6th  to  28th  August  at  Cumnock  in 
Airshire ;  30th  August  at  Tinwald  and  Dal- 
gemock  on  his  return  south  ;  4th  September 
at  Carlisle ;  and  6th  September  at  Bowes  in 
Yorkshire  •. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  continued  in  2S  Aug. 
the  office  of  guardian  of  Scotland,  and  was 
authorised  to  receive  the  whole  Scots  nation 
to  the  mercy  of  the  KingDf  England,  except- 
ing such  as  had  participated  in  the  slaughter 
of  C^umyn,  or  had  been  originally  engaged  in 
the  insurrection  of  Bruce  f . 

Anthony  Bee,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had    ^  g    ^ 
been  recently  decorated  by  the  Pope  with  the 
empty  title  of  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and 
who  had  been  in  disgrace  with  Edward  I.  for 
a  considerable  time,  having  joined  with  many  . 

X3 
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A.  D.  others  in  flattering  the  young  kings  fbndnea 
4  Sept  ^^^  Gavestoni  was  about  this  tioie  gratified 
by  the  restoration  of  the  liberties  and  tempo- 
rallies  of  his  princely  bishopric,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  late  king.  This  restitu* 
tion  was  made  at  Carlisle,  and  was  foUowed 
by  many  other  marks  of  royal  friendship  to 
the  patriarch  *. 
sSept.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  appointment 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  the  guardianship 
of  Scotland;  Edward,  when  at  York  in  his 
way  south,  conferred  that  important  office  on 
John  de  firetagne  earl  of  Richmond;  who 
was  commanded  to  maintain  sixty  men  at 
arms  in  his  household,  for  the  which  he  was  to 
receive  a  daily  allowance  of  ten  merks,  to  be 
paid  by  the  chamberlain  of  Scotland  from  the 
term  of  Michaelmas  to  the  ensuing  term  of 
Candlemas  f.  Besides  full  power  as  guardian 
over  all  ranks  of  persons  in  Scotland,  the  she- 
riffs of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Lancashire,  were  enjoined  to 
obey  his  commands,  and  to  raise  the  whole 
strengths  of  their  respective  counties  for  as- 
»  sisting  to  repel,  pursue,  and  subdue  the  Scots 
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tebels  K    About  this  tivie  Eustace  de  Cote9<    A.  IX 
bache,  the  kings  clerk,  was  appointed  cham-    .^^^* 
berlain  and  receivet  of  Scotland  frodoi  Michr 
aelmas,  and  Robert  Heyton  was  nominated 
coniptro}ler,  both  during  pleasure  f. 

As  soon  as  Edward  had  retired  from  Soottt 
land^  Robert  invaded  Galloway,  command** 
ing  the  inhabitants  to  repair  to  his  standard; 
and  on  their  refusal  he  wasted  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  John  de  St  John  ap- 
pears to  have  commanded  the  English  troops 
then  in  Galloway ;  and  Qiention  is  made  of 
one  Donegal,  as  being  a  principal  leader 
among  the  native  adherents  of  the  English; 
who  is  probably  the  same  Duncan  M^Dowal 
who  fonnerly  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  as 
an  useful  partizan  of  the  English  interest 

The  guardian  was  directed  to  march  against 
Robert  for  the  protection  of  Galloway ;  and 
special  orders  were  issued  to  Patrick  earl  of 
March  or  Dunbar,  John  de  Hastings,  John 
de  Fitz-Marmeduke,  Robert  de  Keith,  Alex- 
ander de  Abemethy,  Heniy  de  St  Clair,  Alex^ 
ander  de  Baliol,  and  John  de  Vans  to  accom- 
pany the  guardian  in  this  expedition.  Man* 
X4 
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A.  D.  dates  were  likewise  issued  to  John,  Baron  de 
1307.  Wygeton  and  Richacd  le  Bran^  conservators 
of  the  kings  peace  in  Lancashire  and  Cum- 
berlandy  and  to  Roger  Heron  and  Simon 
Ward,  who  held  the  same  offices  in  Northum- 
berland and  the  liberty  of  Tindale,  to  be  in 
readiness  with  the  fencible  men  of  these 
*  counties  to  obey  the  guardian,  but  not  to 
march  out  of  their  own  districts  unless  upon 
some  urgent  necessity  *.  .  For  the  farther  sup- 
port of  the  war  in  Scotland,  the  sheriffs  of 
London,  out  of  the  rents  belonging  to  the 
king  from  that  city,  and  the  fines  accruing  to 
him  in  their  courts,  were  required  to  purchase 
and  transport  to  Berwick  with  all  expedition, 
the  following  articles  of  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores,  to  be  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  the  keeper  of  the  kings  stores  in  that  gar- 
rison; twenty  barrels  of  honey,  one  hundred 
barrels  of  wine,  a  large  (quantity  of  vinegar, 
twelve  thousand  weight  of  iron,  five  hundred 
pounds  of  hempen  cord  for  balistae,  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  hemp,  one  hundred  balistae  of 
one  foot,  with  thirty  thousand  arrows  to  suit, 
forty  balistae  of  two  feet,  and  twelve  thousand 
arrows,  and  twenty  balistae  de  turno  with  two 
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hundred  arrows  feathered  with  copper  for  A.  D; 
their  use  *.  The  balistae  of  one  and  two  feet 
must  have  been  cross  bows^  carrying  respec« 
ti vely  quarrels  or  arrows  of  that  length.  The 
baUitae  de  turm  were  larger  implements  of  the 
same  nature  bent  by  means  of  machinery,  and 
employed  in  the  defence  and  attack  of  forti- 
fied places ;  they  seem  to  be  the  same  wea- 
pon which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  notice,  as  employed  by  the  Scots  in  1319^ 
in  the  defence  of  Berwick,  under  the  vernacu- 
lar name  of  springalds. 
*  Conformably  to  his  orders,  the  hew  guar- 
dian marched  into  Galloway ;  and,  according 
to  the  chronicle  of  Lanercort  as  quoted  by 
Tyrrel,  Robert  was  encountered,  put  to  flight, 
and  constrained  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  that  province  f.  This  authority  has  been 
considered  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  de- 
feat of  Bruce  at  this  time,  it  being  otherwise 
difficult  to  account  for  his  march  immediate- 
ly afterwards  into  the  north  of  Scotland  %. 
Although  one  defeat  more  or  les$,  in  the  ar- 
duous progress  ot  Bruce  towards  restoring  the 
independence  of  his  country,  is  of  no  manner 
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Al  D.  of  importance  to  bis  repataitkm;  yet,  as  tbe 
^^^*  other  ancient  English  historians  are  silent 
with  regard  to  this  supposed  defeat,  we  may 
easily  suppose  him  to  have  retired  before  a 
much  superior  army,  from  a  oountry  wfaach 
appears  to  have  been  entirety  devoted  to  his 
enemies,  without  having  risked  a  battle.  Bar- 
hour,  who  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
expedition  of  Robert  into  Galloway,  attri- 
butes his  march  into  the  north  to  a  desire  of 
ascertaining  what  friends  he  possessed  therc^ 
and  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  barons  of 
that  part  of  Scotland  to  his  obedience  *.  Ro* 
bert  had  now  acquired  considerable  power  and 
reputation  by  his  late  successes  in  Airshire^ 
and  the  nation  began  to  put  confidence  in  his 
conduct,  and  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Be* 
sides  greatly  increasing  his  po^er  and  re- 
sources for  war,  the  reduction  of  the  north 
would  remove  several  dangerous  enemies  from 
his  rear  in  any  future  contest  with  the  royal 
army  of  England,  would  supply  him  with  an 
excellent  nursery  for  soldiers  whenever  his 
successes  and  finances  should  enable  him  to 
draw  a  large  army  into  the  field,  and  would 
open  a  safe  asylum  for  retreat  in  case  of  any 
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severe  reverse  of  fortune.     Whatever  may     MTU 
have  Ibeen  the  motives  of  Robert  ou  the  pre-     ^^^ 
sent  occasion,  it  is  certain  that  he  proceeded 
to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  over-ran  the 
country  vitbout  opposition. 

On  setting  out  for  this  northern  expedition. 
Sir  James  Douglas  appears  to  have  been  left 
by  Robert  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  forests  of  Selkirk  and 
Jedburgh  to  obedience  *.  Of  his  transactions 
on  this  occasion  notice  shall  be  taken  after- 
wards. The  principal  leaders  who  accompa- 
nied ^ruce  to  thc^  north  were,  his  brother  Ed- 
ward, the  £arl  of  Lennox,  Sir  Gilbert  de  la 
Hay,  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd  f  •  And,  on  his 
yray  towards  the  north,  he  was  joined  at  the 
Mounth  by  Alexander  and  Simon  Frazer,  with 
all  their  power  ;{;•  According  to  Fordun,  Ro- 
bert reduced  Inverness,  and  many  other  cas- 
tles and  fortalices  in  the  north,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  northern  expedition,  before  his 
return  to  Slenath,  the  fortifications  of  all 
which  he  destroyed  according  to  his  usual 
custom  §• 
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l.D.  On  his  return  towards  the  south,  Robert 
25  Oec.  ^^  encountered  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  with 
a  tumultuary  body  of  forces,  partly  English 
and  partly  Scots  in  the  English  interest.  At 
the  first  approach  of  the  royalists,  the  troops 
of  Buchan  fled  *.  This  is  the  account  of  For- 
dun.  But  the  complete  discomfiture  of  Bu- 
chan, considerably  subsequent  to  the  present 
derout,  appears  to«have  taken  place  at  Inverury, 
in  May  of  the  ensuing  year  1308,  though  ex- 
pressly declared  by  Barbour  to  have  happened 
at  Old  Meldrum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  In- 
verury on  Christmas  day,  or  the  25  th  of  De- 
cember 1307t'  ^^  '"^st  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  chronology  of  this  northern  ex- 
pedition is  involved  in  extreme  obscurity,  and 
is  very  difllicult  to  arrange;  insomuch  that 
there  are  various  circumstances  in  the  relation 
of  Barbour,  which  seem  necessary  to  be  re- 
ported, that  appear  paralogisms  or  repetitions 
under  a  subsequent  date.  Yet  it  appears  pro- 
per and  necessary  to  retain  the  whole  particu- 
lars of  his  narrative. 

During  his  expedition  into  the  north,  and 
at  the  time  when  he  was  opposed  by  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  a  grievous  illness  attacked  the 
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King  of  Scots,  which  enfeebled  the  energy     a.  d« 
of  his  mind,  and  greatly  reduced  his  bodily    J^* 
strength ;  insomuch  that  for  some  time  there 
were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.     Fordun  attri- 
butes his  disorder  to  cold  and  famine  and  the 
hardships  of  war,  which  he  had  been  subject* 
ed  to  ever  since  the  unfortunate  defeat  at 
Methven*.     It  has  been  suppwed,  but  with- 
out assigning  any  reason  for  the  conjecture^ 
that  his  disease  was  of  a  scorbutic  nature,  the 
ordinary  term  for  a  herpetic  eruption  f.   What* 
ever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  his  sickness, 
Barbour  says  that  it  took  place  at  Inveniry, 
while  on  the  march  in  search  of  the  Earl  of 
Buchan;  and  that  his  people,  considering  their 
position  in  that  place  as  of  too  easy  access, 
removed  him  on  a  horse-litter  to  Slenath,  as  a 
more  defensible  post,  ip  which  they  proposed 
to  remain  until  lie  might  recover  trom  hi^ 
malady:};. 

Receiving  intelligence  of  Bruces  situation, 
Buchan  was.  eager  to  efface  the  dishonour  of 
his  former  discomfiture;  and,  assembling  a 
numerous  body  of  forces,  was  joined  by  Mow- 
bray, an  English  commander,  and  by  Sir  Da- 
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fsor*  Next  day,  Sir  David  de  Brecbin  canic  wd- 
U  Dec.  denly  w^ith  a  detachment  of  troops  to  Iq- 
verury,  cut  off  a  few  of  the  rbyalists  at  the 
end  of  the  town,  who  were  taken  by  surprise^ 
and  retired  witliout  loss  *. 
Its  Dec.  Enraged  at  this  military  affront,  and  for- 
getful of  his  malady  from  which  he  was  by 
DO  means  entirely  recovered,  Robert  demand- 
ed to  be  placed  on  horseback ;  but  was  still 
so  extremely  feeble  as  to  need  being  support- 
ed by  a  person  on  each  side.  Yet  in  tliis 
weak  state  he  took  the  direction  of  his  troops, 
said  to  have  then  amounted  to  at^mt  seven 
hundred  men.  With  these  he  immediately 
marched  to  Old  Meldrum,  and  made  a  fu- 
rious attack  upon  Buchans  troQps,  whom  he 
defeated  and  put  to  flight  with  great  slaugh- 
ter f. 

In  the  foregoing  narrative,  the  decisive  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Robert  over  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  would  appear  to  have  bi^n  atchiev- 
ed  upon  the  125th  December  1S07*  But  Lord 
Hailes  expressly  fixes  the  date  of  this  impor- 
tant action  to  Ascension  Day,  or  the  22dMay 
1308.,  And,  from  an  attentive  coQsidetatioD 
of  circumstances  and  authorities^  th>s  Aflp^rs 
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to  have  been  the  true  date  *.    Barbour  may      »   • 
have  inadvertently  ittributed  the  date  of  the     ^^* 
first  rencounter  bet^^een  Bruce  and  Bachan,   32  May. 
already  mentioned,  to  this  second  and  more 
decisive  victory.     For  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  is  extremely  apt  to  confound  times 
and  circumstances  with  each  other,  having 
probably  compiled  the  materials  of  his  cu- 
rious and  otherwise  valuable  work,  chiefly 
from   oral  recitations,  many  years  after  the 
events  which  he  had  undertaken  to  relate. 

Barbour  sa^s  that  Buchan  and  Mowbray 
fled  into  England  after  this  complete  defeat, 
and  died  soon  afterwards  f.  And  that  Sir 
David  de  Brechin,  being  soon  afterwards  be- 
sieged in  his  castle  of  Brechin,  by  David  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Athole,  from  Kildrummy 
castle,  aiid  being  hard  pressed,  agreed  to  quit 
his  connexions  with  Buchan  and  the  English 
interest,  and  joined  the  kings  party  J.  la 
this  last  particular  Barbour  was  certainly  mis- 
informed. The  Earl  of  Athole  had  been  ta- 
ken and  executed  at  London  long  before ;  the 
castle  of  Kildrummy  was  at  this  time  in  the 
Vol.  I.  Y 
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A.  D.  possession  of  the  English;  and  it  appears  from 
^by!  ^  circular  letter  addressed  by  Edwaird  II.  to 
'  the  Scots  barons,  dated  ^th  May  1308,  that 
Daviid  earl  of  Athoie  was  then  considered  as 
^faithful  to  the  English  interests*.  Besides, 
we  ihM  afterwards  iind  David  earl  of  Athoie 
employed  by  Edward  hi  endeavouring  to  ne- 
gociate  a  truce  widi  Scotland  in  1312. 

According  to  Barbour,  the  agitation  (^spi- 
rits occasioned  by  the  insulting  attack  upon 
his  quarters^  and  by  the  exultation  conse- 
quent upon  his  victory,  restdred  Robert  to 
health.  He  thus  versifies  the  expressions 
which  thb  king  is  supposed  to  have  used  on 
this  occasion : 

"  Yhis,  said  the  king,  withowtyn  w«erf, 
Thair  bost  has  maid  mo  hale  and  fcer  { ; 
For  suld  na  medecync  sua  souc 
^laitF  coweryl  J  mc  as  thai  haiff  done* — J 

After  this  victory,  Robert  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Earl  of  Buchan ;  and  in  revenge 
of  the  dangerous  situations  in  which  he  had 

•Food.  Angl.  111.81. 
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been  frequently  itivolvted  by  the  hostilities  df  A.  o. 
that  nobleman,  and  of  the  temporary  posses-  J^f^ 
siori  whtth  the  &arl  had  fotmerly  procured 
of  Annandale  firom  Baliol,  he  so  wasted  his 
whole  country,  after  the  fierce  manners  of 
the  age,  that  Barbour  says  very  feelingly  on 
the  occasion,  not  improbably  describing  what 
may  have  fallen  under  his  own  observation, 
respecting  the  <tevasted  state  of  Buchan,  fifty 
years  after  this  severe  military  execution : 

**  lliat  eftre^  tbat  wdll  fyftj  yer, 
Mcnmenytt  the  beRscinp  off  Bowchquhaoet* 

According  to  tradition^  the  town  of  Inve- 
rury  received  its  charter  of  erection  into*  a  roy- 
al borough  frpm  Robert,  on -occasion  of  gain- 
ing this  signal  and  decisive  victory  over  the 
Earl  of  BuchaH§.  About  this  period^  the 
citizens  of  Aberdeen,  assisted  by  other  parti- 
zans  in  the  interest  of  the  Kmgof  Scots,  took 
the  castle  of  Aberdeen  by  storm  or  surprize, 
slew  the  English  garrison,  and  razed  the  tor- 

Y  8 

•  Ailer,  f  Ptfied  the  sifaatioii  of  the  heritage^. 
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A.  D.  tifications  *. '  Soon  afterwards,  a  )x>dy  of 
^^®*  English  having  collected  from  the  nearest 
garrisons,  marched  against  Aberdeen  with  the 
intention  of  taking  vengeance  for  this  ex- 
ploit. But  the  patriotic  citizens  attacked  the 
English  on  their  march,  and  completely  over- 
threw them.  According  to  Boece,  on  whose 
dubious  authority  tliis  incident  rests,  the  citi- 
zens had  taken  a  number  of  prisoners  in  this 
second  exploit,  and  had  resolved  to  suspend 
the  whole  of  them  upon  gibbets  around  their 
town,  as  a  terror  to  their  enemies :  But  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  obtained  leave  to  bury 
the  slaughtered  bodies  of  the  English  prison- 
ers behind  the  church  of  St  Nicholas ;  where 
their  bones,  and  suitable  inscriptions  in  me- 
mory of  the  transaction,  continued  to  bear  re- 
cord of  the  charity  of  the  canons  f.  But  it 
would  require  better  authority  than  that  of 
Boece  to  warrant  an  implicit  confidence  in 
the  reality  of  this  savage  feat  of  bloody  re- 
prizals. 

Some  years  afterwards,  m  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  24  th  October  1313,  Robert  made 
a  grant  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen  of  the  cus- 
tody of  the  whole  forest  of  Stockett ;  reserv- 
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ing  the  vert  and  venison  iof  ^  the  same  onfy:  a.  D; 
He  afterwards  granted  this  forest  in  property  ^^^* 
to  the  citizens,  with  all  its  parts  and  pertin«* 
ents,  mills,  waters,  toils,  &c. ;  reserving  a 
yearly  rent  of  L.S13.  6s.  8d.  Sterling  to  the 
crown,  equal:  to  L*3S00  a-year  of  modern! 
money.  This  latter  grant  is  dated  at  fier-^ 
wick  on  the  IQth  Deconher  1319^  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  presence  of 
the  following  witnesses :  William,  Bishop,  .of 
St  Andrews ;  William,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  f 
Bernard,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  chanc^lbr 
of  Scotland;  Thomns  Ranulpb,  Earl  of  .Mof 
ray,  and  I/>rd  of  Annandale  and  Man;,::Sir 
Robert  de  Keith,  marslial  of  Scotland;  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Haye,  constable  of  Scotland ;  and 
Sir  Alexander  Frazer,  chamberlain,  of  !^cot-. 
land*. 

After  having  laid  waste  the  territory  of 
Buchan,  Robert  passe'd  into  AAgus,  intending 
during  the  winter  to  s(t  all  tlie  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  free  froin  the. 
English  ypke.  At  this  time  a  person,  w.h(m 
Barbour  names  Philip  the  Forestar  of  PlfM^anei 
haying  collected  a  body  c^f  men  in  the.  pa- 
Y  3 

*  Archives  of  Aberd.  fip,  A.  of  S.  li.  29. 
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A.  n  trioiic  interest,  took  the  caslk  of  Fof fw  by 
l^^  escalade,  then  gatrtaoned  by  the  Eaglialv  and 
destroyed  its  fortifications  by  the  kings  com* 
mand^.  W^  have  no  farther  particulars  of 
thie  successes  of  Bobert  in  this  part  of  Soot- 
land  ofli  the  present  occasion :  Ye(^  at  this 
dawn  of  pposperousiibnune,  noiany  iof  the  leacl* 
ing  Scots,  who  had  hitherto  ^posed  hkn,  and 
jsemained  attached .  to<  the  English  interestSi 
vanged  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
^ruce ;  among  whom  Sir  David  ds  Bbechin, 
who,  though*  the  king's  nephew,  had  biiiherto 
adhered  to  the  Earl  of  Buchtn,  one  of  his 
niost  virulent  enemies,  now  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  his  uncle  f  • 

From  a  circular  letter^  dated  80th  May 
1908;  addressed  by  Edward  II.  to  tile  Scots 
barons,  the  following  persons  were  understood 
to  be  then  faithful  to  the  English  interest 
David,  Earl  of  Athole;  Willimn,  Earl  of  Ross, 
and  Hpgh  his  son ;  Patrick,  Eaii  of  Dunbar, 
and  Patrick  his  son ;  David  de  Brechin,  Da- 
vid de  Grahan),  Reginald  de  Cheyne,  Robert 
de  Keith,  Henry  de  St  Clair,  John  de  King- 
ston, Adam  de  Swinbum,  and  Henry  de  Ha^ 
lyburton  J.     Yet  this  list  might  surely  have 

•  Barb,  IX;  S10---S9S.  t  A.  of  &  II.  30. 
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beeh  CMMiderably  aiqgtMuted ;  foi^  tl*e  Lords     ^  ^ 
of  LoTB,  father  and  son,  were  still  iiiiraical  tg  ^ 

the  King  of  Scots ;  and  even  his  nephew.  Hanir 
doiph,  afterwards  the  loyjal  and  heroic  Earl 
of  Moray,  did  not  rejoiu  his  standard  for 
sometime  afterwards*  •'< 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  15th  Janaary,  ^^  ''*'*' 
before  Edward  II.  passed  over  to  France  to 
accomplish  his  marriage  with  the  princess 
laobella,  he  renewed  the  comniission  to  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  as  guardian  of  Scotjland; 
on  the  same  salary  and  with  the  same  powers 
as  formerly,  anc)  to  continue/  from  Candle* 
mas  to  Easter*.  But,  about  five  months 
afterwards,  he  conferred  this  office  on  Robert  21  June. 
de  Umphraville,  Earl  of  Angus,  and  William 
de  Ross  of  Hamelake,  jointly ;  while  he  at  the 
same  tin^e  sent  letters  to  John  Cumyn,  Earl 
of  fiuchan,  and  several  other  distinguished  1 
persons  in  Scotland,  ordering  them  to  retain 
the  charge  of  the  several  districts  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  their  care,  until  his  own  ar- 
rival in  Scotland,  promising  to  be  at  Carlisle 
for  that  purpose  in  the  end  of  August ;  and 
he  sent  orders  to  Cotesbache,  his  chamberlain 
Y  4   . 

•  Focd.  Angl.  Ill,  50. 
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A.  D.     lb  Scotland,  to  provide  three  thousand  salted 
^^^^*     salmoa  for  the  use  of  his  intended  expedi* 
tion*. 

While  matters  were  assuming  a  favourable 
aspect  for  King  Robert  in  the  northern  *paits 
of  Scotland,  his  brother  £d\vard  invaded  Gal* 
loway  {^though  Barbour,  who  is  often  confus* 
ed  in  his  arrangements,  defers  his  recital  of 
this  successful  attempt  until  after  his  iiarra- 
29  JuDCb  tive  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Perth  f  •  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  enterprize,  Edward 
Bwce  defeated  the  inhabitants  of  Galloway 
in  battle  near  the  river  Dee  %.  In  his  account 
of  this  affair,  Barbour  says,  that  Edward 
Bruce  was  opposed  by  Sir  Ingram  Umphra- 
ville,  and  Sir  John  de  St  John,  whom  he 
names  Aymery,  who  jointly  commanded  in 
Galloway  at  that  time  for  the  King  of  Eng^ 
land.  On  mentioning  Umphraville  on  this 
occasion,  Barbour  adds,  that  he  had  acquired 
so  great  renown  of  knightly  prowess,  that  he 
always  had  a  red  bonnet  carried  before  him  on 
the  point  of  a  spear,  as  a  token  that  he  had 
attained  to  the  summit  of  chivalric  honour. 
These  two  leaders   commanded  a  body  of 

^  Feed.  AngU  III.  50.  +  Barl.  IX.  472. 
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about  twelve  hundred  men ;  while  fidward     A.  D. 
Bruce,  who  had  scarcely  so  large  a  force,  at-    go^^ 
tacked  them  near  Cree  with  such  determined 
bravery  and  success,  that,  after  losing  near 
two  hundred  men  in  the  action,  they  were 
constrained  to  seek  for  safety  in  flight     Most 
of  the  fugitives  are  said  to  have  been  slain  in 
the  pursuit ;  but  the  two  leaders  made  good 
their  escape  into  a  castle,  which  is  named 
Bothwell  in  Barbour,  but  which  name  is  pro- 
bably an  error  in  transcription  for  Butel  in 
Galloway  ;  as  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
English  commanders  should  have  been  able 
to  proceed  to  so  great  a  distance  as  the  castle 
of  Bothwell  in  the  lower  ward  of  Lanerk- 
shire  ••     For  some   time  after  this  victory, 
having  nothing  to  oppose  him  in  the  field, 
Edward  Bruce  carried  every  thing  before  him, 
reducing  the  people  of  the  land  to  obedience, 
and   causing  great  numbers   to  swear  alle* 
giance  to  his  royal  brotherf. 

Fropi  the  cast le  where  he  had  taken  refuge 
after  his  defeat  at  Cree,  St  John  is  said  to 
have  repaired  into  England,  where  he  collects 
ed  a  fresh  force  of  fifteen  hundred  horsemeni 
and  agjain  advanced  into  Galloway  against 

*  Barbour,  IX.  522.  f  I<^-  ib.  651. 
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A.B.  Edwacd  Bhic^,  whom  he  hoped  to  surprise 
^*^**  uiiprqiared,  by  means  of  a  forced  march*, 
But«  having  received  accurate  kitelligence  of 
the  motions  of  St  John,  Edward  Bruce^  whose 
chivalric  courage  often  led  him  to  attempt 
'  actions  that  at  least  bordered  <m  temerity,  and 
even  to  atchieve  exploits  which  men  of  more 
judicious  valour  would  never  have  ventured 
upon,  now  .hazarded  a  most  daring  enterprize 
in  which  he  happily  succeeded.  He  ordered 
his  infantry  to  entrench  themselves  in  a  strong 
position;  and,  taking* fifty  select  horsemen 
along  with  him,  he  gained  the  rear  of  the 
track  in  which  St  John  was  marching  to  at- 
tack him.  Having  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  country,  he  followed  close  upon  the  rear 
of  the  English,  favoured  by  so  thick  a  mist 
that  no  object  could  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  a  bow^shot.  It  would  appear  that  Edward 
meant  to  have  thus  followed  the  enemy  till 
they  should  have  commenced  their  attack 
ypon  his  entrenched  camp:  But  the  mist 
cleared  suddenly  away,  and  be  feond  himsdf 
so  close  up  with  the  rear  of  the  Englisli,  that 
a  retreat  seemed  impossible  with  any  chance 
pf  safety.    He  instantly  determined,  ther^ 

•  Barbour,  IX.  548. 
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a  resolute  eb«rge»  bpand  his  small  party -set-*      '^^ 
ting  up  a  great  shout,  bore  down  upon  them 
with  the  utmost  fiiry.    Astonished  at  this  sud«^ 
den  aad  altogether  unexpected  attack,  the 
Englialv  who  were  only  in  a  loose  order  of 
marehy  w«re«  thrown  into  confusion,  and  many 
of  them  were  un^horsed  and  slain.     Having 
quickly  collected  and  rallied  his  small  troop, 
Edward  gave  the  English  a  second  furious 
charge,  before  ti^ey  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  panic,  or  to  draw  up  in  any  order  of 
battle;  and,  having  again  rallied  with  the  ut* 
most  promptitude,  a  third  violent  charge  threw 
them  into  complete  and  inextricable  disorder, 
and  put  thqm.efitirely  to  the  rout*.     Barbour 
partiquisfly  spcjcifies  havin.g  received  an  ac- 
count of  tbe.oireumstances  of  this  singularly 
desperja(«aniiau(xessful  exploit  from  Sir  Athut 
de  Catbcart,  whom  lie  charac'.terizes  as  acour* 
tepDS,.  iMorthy,  and  ;brave  knight,  who  then 
a«;cQpipim«d. Edward: Bruce  f.     **  It  is  pleas«> 
ing  tp  trace  a  iamily  likeness;  in  au  ancient 
portrait  X  •'*  And  it  may  bie  added  that  the 
resemblance  continues  to  illustrate  the  family 
oanvafii. 

•  Bwrbwir,  IXt  577— 62ff.  t  W.  ib.  572—576. 
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A.D.  Having  thas  repeatedly  defeated  his  eiie- 
1S06.  micsy  and  driven  them  from  thefield,  Edward 
assailed  the  various  fortified  places  in  Oallo- 
way,  from  whence  he  expelled  the  English 
garrisons  with  little  resistance,  and  reduced 
the  whole  country  to  obedience  within  the 
yeaj*.  In  an  old  monkish  rhyme  preserved  by 
ForduD»  he  is  said, 

*^  Insula  combusts,  semper  Scotit  immica «" 

He  laid  waste  the  iskmd  with  fire  and  sword, 
which  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  Scots. 
Alluding,  doubtless,  to  the  long  contention  of 
the  Callovidians  under  their  own  lords,  for 
the  preservation  of  certain  peculiar  laws  and 
cystoms  in  opposition  to  the  government  and 
general  laws  of  Scotland,  laying  claim  to  a 
species  of  independence,  and  frequently  erect- 
ing the  standard  of  rebellion.  By  the  expres- 
sion uiandf  interipr  Galloway  is  probably  un- 
derstood, or  that  portion  of  the  country  now 
called  the  shire  of  Wigtpn,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  peninsula  f- 

During  the  expedition  of  Robert  into  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  while  Edward  Bruce 

•  Ford.  XII.  xvjj.  t  A.  of  S.  IL  31. 
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was  engaged  in  tb6  reduction*  of  Galloway^  A.  D. 
Douglas  was  employed  in .  eodeavQuring  to  ^^*' 
reduce  Douglasdale,  and  the  forests  of  Selkirk 
and  Jedburgh  tosubjection^  Of  thisenterprize 
Barbour  gives  the  following  relation^  premis- 
ing a  traditionary  report  tbat^  in  tbe  whole 
course  of  his  military  career,  this  celebrated 
wafriorwas  victorious  in  fifty-seven  .engage- 
mentSy  and  had  been  thirteen  times  defeat- 
ed*. 

His  first  exploit  was  the  reduction  of  his 
own  castle  of  Douglas  a  second  time,  which 
he  accomplished  by  the  following  stratagem. 
Having  arrived  undiscovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  castle  with  a  body  of  armed 
men,  he  4>laced  the  greater  part  of  his  people 
in  ambush  as  near  as  possible  to  the  gate. 
He  then  sent  fourteen  chosen  men,  disguised 
as  peasants  :and  with  concealed  arms,  having 
sacks  filled  wjth  grass  laid  across  their  horse«f» 
with  orders  to  pass  in  sight  of  the  castle  as 
if  carrying  grain  for  sale  to  Lanerk  fain  Sir 
John  de  Webeton  was  then  captain  of  Dou^ 
glas  castle  under  the  Lord  Clifford ;  and  the 
garrison  being  in  want  of  provisions^  Webe- 
ton issued  forth  with  a  considerable  party  of 

•  Barbour,  VIII.  431—433. 
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A.  D.  his  numi  intending  to  pluttder  tlie  mpposed 
***•  peasants,  who  hastened  from  their  enemies 
until  they  had  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
English  beyond  the  anibush  in  which  Dou- 
glas was  concealed.  Then  suddenly  dirow- 
ing  dow%i  their  sacks^  and  stripping  off  the 
peasant  frocks  which  they  wore  over  their 
armour,  they  mounted  to  attack  the  Engtbh, 
giving  notice  to  Douglas  by  a  concerted  sig- 
nal. Douglas  now  burst  from  his  ambush- 
ment ;  and  the  Ebgiish  being  unexpectedly 
assailed  both  in  front  and  rear,  the  captain 
and  his  whole  party  were  slain  \ 

After  this  exploit,  Douglas  found  means, 
probably  by  treaty  of  surrender  and  safe  con- 
duct, to  get  possession  of  the  castle  ;  whence 
he  dismissed  the  constable  and  tbe  remaiuder 
of  the  garrison  into  Eugland,  with  sufficient 
money  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  jour- 
ney. A  letter  was  found  in  a  box  belonging 
to  Webeton,  written  to  him  by  a  lady  whom 
he  courted,  engaging  to  marry  him  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  bravely  defend  for  a  year 
the  castle  which  had  been  confided  to  his 
charge  f . 

•  Barbour,  VIII.  437— 4S7*  f  Id.  ib.  4S7— 498. 
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Aftar  having  taxed  the  casde  of  his  oMrn  a.  D. 
aAcestors,  that  it  might  not  again  serve  as  a  *^^^ 
harbour  for  the  Efiglish,  Douglas  proceeded 
into  the  forests  of  Selkirk  and  Jedburgh,  both 
of  which  he  reduced  to  obedience  *,  While 
engaged  in  this  service,  he  happened  to  pass 
one  evening  by  a  house  upon  the  river  Lyne, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  take  up  his  quarters 
for  the  night;  but  found  it  pre-occupied  by 
his  enemies,  Alexander  Stewart  Lord  Bonkle^ 
Thomas  Randolph,,  land  Adam  o  Gordon,  with 
some  followers.  Douglas  assaulted  the  house ; 
and  its  inmates  issuing  out  to  fight,  several 
ol'  them  were .  slain.  Bonkle  and  Randolph 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  Gordon  made  his 
escape  under  cover  of  the  night  f. 

Having  effectuated  his  purposes  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  Douglas  proceeded  into  the  north 
and  conducted  Randdph  to  the  king  his  uncle. 
Upon  their  meeting,  the  following  conversa* 
tion  is  reported  to  have  passed  betweoi  them* 
^^  Nephew,  saiid  the  king,  you  have  been  an 
apostate  for  a  season,  and  you  must  now  be 
reconciled/'  To  this  Randolph  answered. 
"  You. require  repentance  from  me,,  while  yoa 

*  Id.  ib.  513—520.  and  IX.  672—677. 
t  Barb.  IX.  681— 723. 
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A.  D.  ought  rather  to  do  penance.  Having  chalteng^ 
asos.  gj  the  king  of  England  to  war,  you  ought  to 
assert  your  title  in  the  open  field,  and  not 
to  betake  yourself  to  cowardly  ambuscade^ 
in  which  you  sculk  like  an  outlaw/'  The 
king  calmly  replied.  "  That  may  be  hereafter, 
and  perchance  eer  long:  Mean  while  it  is 
fitting  that  your  proud  language  receive  due 
chastisement ;  and  that  you  be  taught  to  know 
my  right  and  your  own  duty  "  After  this 
rebuke,  the  king  ordered  him  for  a  time  into 
close  confinement  *• 

This  reported  speech  of  defiance  from  Rand- 
olph to  his  uncle  seems  hardly  probable.  But 
the  circumstances  of  severity  exercised  s^^ainst 
Randolph,  after  his  capture,  may  have  been 
dexterously  employed  as  a  cloak  in  case  of 
future  adversity,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
plead  constraint  for  having  deserted  the  Eng- 
lish party.  However  this  may  have  been,  he 
soon  afterwards  embraced  the  cause  of  his 
royal  uncle,  whom  he  consuntly  served  with 
unshaken  fidelity,  consummate  wisdom,  and 
successfnl  bravery.  Bonkle,  who  was  made 
prisoner  at  the  same  time,  likewise  joined  the 
patriots. 

•  Id.  ib.  736— 7i^7. 
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.  After  the  junction  of  Douglas,  Robert  found  a.  O. 
himself  in  a  situatioo  to  endeavour. to  take  ^^^' 
vengeance  on  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  who  had  re* 
duc^d  him  to  such  eHtremity  of  distress  and 
daqger  after  the  diacomfeiture  of  Methven. 
He  bad  noW^  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the 
north  of  Scotland;  an^^  being  at  the  hea^.of 
a  respectable  force,  .J|ie  invaded  the  territory 
of  Lorn.  To  oppose  t^is  invasipn,  John,  the 
son  of  Alexander  Lord  of  Argyle  and  Lorn, 
assembled  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
whoH)  he  posted  in  a  strong  and  narrow  defile 
where  only  one  horseman  could  pass  at  a  time, 
the  road  running  in  ^me  places  along  the  brink 
of  a  precepice  overhanging  the  sea,  on  the 
side  of  Cmachan  Bean,  one  of  the  highest  and 
largest  mountains  in  Scotland  \  John  of 
Lorn  himself  lay  off  at  sea  within  sight,  pro- 
bably intending  to  have  landed  with  theforce;s 
he  had  on  bo»rd  in  the  rear  of  the  kings  troops, 
after  they  should  be  engaged  in  the  narrow 
pass. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  force  his  way  through 
this  strait,  and  having  procured  accurate  in-    ^^    ^^* 
telligence  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  ot  Lorn,  Robert  divide 
Yoh.  L  Z 

•  Barb.  X.  27- 
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A.  D*  ed  h»  own  army,  and  made  veiy  judicious  dis- 
sa^Aus,  P^*^^^^  ^^^  *^^  assault.  He  detached  one 
division,  consisting  intirely  of  light  armed 
troops  and  archers,  under  the  command  of 
Douglas,  with  orders  to  make  a  circuit  round 
the  mountain,  and,  by  climbing  the  hill  be- 
hind the  pass,  to  get  upon  the  summit  above 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  position  of  the  higb^ 
landers ;  while  he  led  the  main  body  of  his 
army  directly  towards  the  pass,  as  if  blindly 
falling  into  the  snare.  He  was  imm^ediately  as- 
sailed by  the  troops  of  Lorn ;  who  Mrert  diem* 
selves  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  Douglas 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountafai.  Having 
annoyed  them  for  some  time  by  repeated 
flights  of  arrows,  and  observing  that  they  began 
to  fall  into  disorder,  Douglas  descended  the 
mountain  and  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand, 
while  the  kings  division  pressed  upon  them 
from  the  pass.  Thus  caught  in  their  own  snare; 
attacked  at  once  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  the 
men  of  Lorn  became  panic  struck,  fell  into  in- 
extricable confusion,  broke,  and  took  to  flight. 
They  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter;  while 
John  of  Lorn  had  tlie  exquisite  distress  of  being 
a  sptctator  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  pec^le 
from  his  galley,  without  being  able  to  con- 
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ttVbixte  to  their  aattstaiict.  On  this  circum-  A.  D. 
6tmMe,  BKrbOur  expresses  the  foUowing  ge-  ^^^' 
nevoos  sentiment : 

.**  To  Jobi  of  Um%  k  %\M  dispfcse^ 
2  Ui»w  %  when  he  hys  men  mycht  se, 
Owte  off  hys  8chyppy«f  lira  the  se, 
Be  slayn  and  chas$yt  in  the  hiil. 
That  he  mycht  set  oa  help  thar  till. 
Bot  it  ajigrys  els  grvCamlyl 
lb  good  harts  thKt  ar  wonfay^ 
To  se  thair  fayift  5  ftilUH  tbair  will 
Als  to  thaiiuaelff  to  tholef  tKe  illf. 

The  sense  of  the  four  last  lines  is,  That,  to 
generous  and  noble  minds,  it  must  give  equal 
dissatisfaction  to  see  their  enemies  triumphant 
although  not  personally  involved  in  the  mis- 
fortune* 

After  this  victory,  which  appears  to  have 
been  complete,  Robert  laid  waste  the  territory 
of  Lorn,  and  gained  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Dunstaffnage^  the  chief  residence  of  th^t 
powerful  family,  which  he  garrisoned  as  a 
check  upon  the  newly  reduced  territory.  Lorn 
and  bis  son  retired  xyith  their  ships  to  Eng- 
land, where  Alexander  the  father  soon  after- 
Z  2 

•  I  believei  or  am  convinced.         f  Ships.        t  Much, 
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A. D.  warck  died*.  Barbour  alieges  that  Alex- 
^^^*  ander  of  Argylc^  seeing  Robert  carry  crcry 
thing  before  him,  made  liis  submission  and 
gave  hostages  for  his  fidelity ;  while  John  his 
son,  scorning  to  submit,  fied  by  sea  to  Eng* 
land  f .  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  esta- 
blished fact  of  Alexander  dying  soon  after- 
wards in  England :  The  hostages,  mentioned 
by  Barbour,  were  probably  given  by  the 
principal  vassals  of  Lorn  as  pledges  of  their 
fidelity  to  King  Robert. 

While  the  King  of  Scots  and  his  brave 
associates  thus  gallantly  and  successfully  ex- 
erted themselves  in  wresting  their  country 
from  the  domination  of  the  English  and  their 
recreant  Scots  adherents,  every  thing  was 
feeble  and  fluctuating  in  the  councils  of  their 
enemies.  The  measures  of  Edward  11.  varied 
perpetually,  as  directed  by  the  changes  of  his 
own  capricious  humour,  or  as  swayed  by  his 
unworthy  minions:  The  Earl  of  Richmond, 
who  had  been  appointed  guardian  of  Scotland 
in  September  1307,  but  whom  we  have  only 
once  bad  occasion  to  mention  during  all  tlie 
late  important  events  of  the  war,  was  now 
«i  June,  removed  from  his  office.     Robert  de  Umfra- 

•  Ford.  XII"  IS.        t  Barbour,  X.  123—130. 
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vilte  earl  of  Angus,  and  William  de  Ros  de  A.  D. 
Hamelake,  were  appointed  joint  guardians  in  g^^^^ 
his  stead*.  To  them  Henry  de  Beaumont 
was  joined  in  commission  some  time  after- 
wards, l6th  August  1309t-  Within  four 
days  two  separate  commissions  were  issued : 
By  one  of  which  Robert  de  Clifford  was  ap- 
pointed sole  guardian,  while  by  the  other  Ro- 
bert de  Umfraville  earl  of  Angus  had  the 
same  appointment  j: ;  because  the  King  of 
England  knew  not  at  the  time  which  of  them 
would  except.  It  appears  that  Clifford  ac- 
cepted, and  acted  as  sole  guardian  for  a  short 
time.  About  three  weeks  afterwards,  I4th 
September  1509,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester  was  appointed  Captain  General  in 
Scotland  §.  In  three  months,  15  th  December 
1309,  Robert  de  Clifford  was  again  appointed 
guardian  H.  And  in  other  three  months  he 
was  succeeded  in' office  by  Jo^n  de  Segravef^. 
These  rapid  changes  are  here  mentioned  be- 
fore the  periods  at  which  they  respectively 
took  place,  in  proof  of  the  weak  fluctuations 
in  the  councils  of  the  King  of  England. 
Z3 
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A#IX         We  have  fomiarly  had  occasion  to  men- 

^'^^^  tion  the  versatile  conduct  of  WiUiam  de  Lam* 
berton  Bishop  of  St  Andrews ;  yet  his  heart 
and  affections  seem  ever  to  Irnve  favoured 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  the  versatili^ 
of  his  conduct  may  be  explained  and  excused, 
if  not  justified,  from  the  imperious  necessity 
of  circumstances,  and  to  preserve  his  own 
safety.  He  had  remained  a  prisoner  in  £ng* 
land  ever  since  the  battle  of  Methven  in  1 906; 
But  he  now  contrived  to  make  his  peace  with 

so  Mar.  Edward*  At  ^rst  he  was  permitted  to  remain 
a  prisoner  at  large  within  the  county  of  North* 
ampton,  receiving  an  allowance  of  a  hundred 
pounds  yearly  from  the  revenues  of  his  see, 
then  under  sequestration*.  Having  made 
submission  to  the  King  of  England  in  the 
most  ample  manner,  and  John  de  Mowbray, 
Alexander  de  Abemethy,  Robert  de  Keith, 
Adam  de  Cfordon,  and  Henry  de  Halyburton 
becoming  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour,  he 
iook  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward  upon  the 
consecrated  hpst  and  the  cross  of  Gqaith, 
engaging  to  be  the  faithful  liegeman  of  Eng* 
land,  and  soon  afterwards  acquired  the  full 

JiAug.    confidence  of  Edward  f.     With  the  apparent 

•  Foe4.  Aiigl«  III,  so.      t  Id.  III«  s«. 
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zsbI  of «  new  'convert^  he  ^engaged  to  publish     A.  D* 
the  seutenoe  of  excommunication  against  the    i\j^^ 
King  of  Scots  and  his  adherents  ^   After  this 
he  appean  to  have  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
even  to  have  had  confidential  intercourse  with 
Robert :  But  this  must  have  remained  a  secretp     }^* 
for  he  retamed  the  confidence  of  Edward  for 
a  long  time  afterwards.     Even  so  late  as  S4th 
July  1311,  7th  March  1312,  and  lUh  July 
18 IS,  in  his  letters  to  the  Pope,  Edward  says 
that  he  expected  much  aid  from  the  Bishop 
of  St  Andrews^  in  whom  the  Scots  reposed 
especial  confidence  f. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Lamberton  to  Scot- 
land, Philip  King  of  France  interposed  his 
good  ofiSces  to  endeavour  to  produce  a  re« 
conciliation  between  Edward  and  Robert; 
and  for  this  purpose,  with  the  permission  of 
Edward,  he  appointed  Oliver  des  Roches  as  a 
messenger  or  envoy  to  treat  with  Robert  and 
the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews.  The  King  of  Eng^  ^  Mar. 
land  granted  a  sate  conduct  to  this  person, 
and  appointed  Gilbert  de  Hall  sergeant  at 
arms  to  be  his  conductor  j;.  According  to 
one  of  the  English  historians,  the  Earl  of 
Z4 
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A.  D.  Gloucester  and  two  other  English  earls  had 
Mw.  ^^  previously  sent,  «Sd  January,  by  Edward 
to  Robert  upon  this  errand;  and  nuncios  froin 
the  Pope,  accompanied  by  other  persons  from 
£dward,  proceeded  into  Scotland  for  the  same 
purpose.  Through  this  interposition,  a  trace 
was  consented  to  between  the  two  countries, 
to  continue  until  the  ensuing  feist  of  All- 
Saints  * 

About  the  present  period  the  following  in* 
ctdent  is  related  as  having  happened  in  Fife. 
Thomas  Gray,  who  commanded  for  Edward 
in  the  castle  of  Couper,  while  on  his  return 
from .  the*  coronation  of  his  sovereign,  was 
Way  laid  by  one  Walter  Bickirkton,  or  Bick- 
erton,  a  Scots  knight,  who  placed  himself  in 
ambush  on  the  road  with  four  hundred  horse- 
men. Thomas  Gray,  who  had  only  twenty 
six  men  at  arms  in  )iis  escort  a|l  well  armed 
and  excellently  mounted,  having  received 
private  intelligence  of  the  disposition  and 
numbers  of  the  Scots,  ordered  the  squires  and 
other  attendants  belonging  to  his  party  to 
come  up  in  regular  array  under  a  banner  at  a 
moderate  distance  in  his  rear,  while  he  rode 
on  before  with  his  men  at  arms  in  readiness 


^  Foed.  AngU  Uh  147. 
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to  encounter  the  Scots.  On  coining  up  to  A.  D, 
them,  he  ma^de  a  furious  charge  through  their  ^arJ 
ranks;  and  after  rallying  his  small  band, 
charged  through  them  again  tovv^ards  his  own 
people  in  the  rear.  The  Scots,  disheartened 
by  this  successful  attack  of  the  English,  and 
now  seeing  the  squires  and  attendants  advan- 
cing in  good  array,  fled  on  all  sides  into  the 
bogs  and  marshes,  leaving  their  horses  a  prey 
to  the  English*. 

Upon  another  occasion,  but  for  whiph  no 
time  is  specified,  Alexander  Frazer,  being  with 
a  party  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Couper, 
placed  most  of  his  people  in  ambush  and  dis- 
patched a  small  party  to  rifle  a  village  with- 
in sight  of  the  castle.  Gray  sallied  forth 
with  a  small  detachment,  and  the  principal 
force  of  the  Scots  rode  directly  towards  the 
the  castle  gates,  hoping  to  intercept  his  re- 
turn. But  Gray  rode  deliberately  towards 
them  through  the  town,  till  within  a  very 
short  distance  ;  and  then,  charging  furiously 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Scots,  got  safely 
within  the  barriers  of  the  castle  and  rejoined 
his  garrison,  who  were  preparing  to  issue  out 
to  his  rescue  f* 

*  Scale.  CkroD.  ap.  Lalaiid.  II.  545, 
t  Id.  ibid. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


Prm  the  EUaUithmmi  ofthejint  Truce  between  Robert  L 
and  Edward  11.  in  March  1309 ;  to  thejir$t  Invasion  nf 
England  by  the  King  of  Scoti^  in  \%\U 


Ths  late  truce  between  the  Scots  and  £ng« 
1309!  lish  seems  to  have  been  ill  observed  on  bodi 
Jane,  sides.  It  had  been  consented  to  or  desired  by 
Edward,  apparently  as  an  expedient  fox  en- 
abling him  to  recal  his  favourite  Gaveston, 
whom  he  had  been  forced  to  send  into  honour- 
able exile  as  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
whom  he  now  recalled  and  received  with 
transports  of  joy.  While  engaged  in  war,  and 
consequently  having  his  high-spirited  barons 
and  their  martial  followers  constantly  around 
him,  Edward  was  continually  exposed  to  their 
remonstrances,  and  liable  to  have  their  re- 
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quests  irresbtibly  enforced^  But  during  peace»  A<lW 
while  the  noblea  were  Uviog  dispersedly  at  their  J^ 
respective  castles,  they  had  no  certain  meant 
of  concerting  or  executing  any  detemiined 
measure  of  opposition  to  the  soyereigo*  Thii 
may  account  ibr  the  frequent  banishments  and 
recals  of  Gaveston»  a:nd  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  disinclination  and  inability  of  Edward  to 
encounter  the  Scots  patriots  in  the  field  with 
the  greatly  superior  military  force  of  En^and, 
In  modem  times^  the  dbsatisfaction  of  the 
nation  with  the  measures  or  ministers  of  the 
government  is  constitutionally  announced  by 
opposition  in  parliament;  while  in  those  days 
the  same  aentiment  was  expressed  by  factknis 
associations  in  the  camp. 

By  an  ancient  historian,  the  military  weak* 
ness  of  the  reign  of  Edward  is  attributed  to  the 
uncommonly  small  number  (if  the  English  great 
nobility,  who  were  then  able  to  follow  the  king 
into  tl%  field  He  remarks,  that  formerly  fifteen 
earls«  or  more,  used  to  tbiiow  the  royal  stand* 
ard;  but  that  in  this  reign  only  five  or  six  could 
be  found  for  this  purpose,  all  the  rest  of  the 
earldoms  being  in  the  hands  of  the  king  by 
forfeiture  or  minority,  or  by  the  inability  of 
their  earls  *.    Yet  surely  the  military  vassals 

^  Malmsb.  150. 
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jCTh  Still  existed,  and  might  have  been  called  out 
^^'  under  the  administrators  of  the  vacant  earl« 
Ands. 
30  July,  I^  ^  public  manifesto,  Edward  charged  tho 
Scots  as  having  violated  the  truce  which  be 
had  granted  to  them  at  the  request  of  the 
King  of  France*;  yet  he  candidly  acknow^^ 
lodged  in  a  more  private  instrument,  that  the 
infraction  of  the  truce  had  ^  been  reciprocal, 
and  even  made  advances  to  have  it  renewed 
5  Aug.  and  prolonged  f  •  But  as  this  was  not  acced- 
ed to  by  Robert,  he  now  issued  opders  for  his 
military  tenants  to  attend  him  at  Newcasde 
on  Michaelmas  day,  to  march  against  the 
Scots ;  and  he  likewise  required  certain  quo^ 
tas  of  able-bodied  infantry  to  be  raised  for 
this  service  in  Wales,  and  in  several  of  the 
northern  and  western  counties  of  £ngland, 
which  were  to  assemble  at  Berwick  eight 
day^  after  Michaelmas.  Of  these,  York* 
shire  was  commanded  to  furnish;  a  thousand 
men,  and  Northumberland  four  hundred; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  directed  to 
supply  three  hundred  from  the  bishopric,  and 

•  Foed.Angl.llI.  147. 
t  Id.  Ilf.  192. 
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What  .were  the  circamstancea  of  infringer 
ttent  of  the  truce  does  B<)t<  appear,  but  we 
nMy  suppose  that  petty  enterprizes  of  hosti- 
lity were  carried  on  by  the  inferior  part^satas 
od  both  sides.  This  could  hardly  fail  to.tsake 
place  in  the  then  state  of  mutual  irritation  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and.  while  the  English 
and  their  adherents  still  heid  numerous  f^rti* 
fied  places  scattered  over  the  country  of  Scptr 
land.  Several  English  nobles  had  received 
grants  of  the  estates  and  castles  which  belopg^ 
ed  to  the  principal  associates  of  Robert;  a^d 
continual  feuds  would  naturally  take  place  be* 
tween  the  retainers  of  these  occupants  and  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  proprietors,  who  wei(^ 
now  anxiously  endeavouring  to  recover  their 
patrimonies.  The  English  garrisons,  whem 
straitened  for  provisions,  would  endeavour  to 
procure  them  from  those  whom  they  consider* 
ed  as  rebeUious  vassals  of  their  lords ;  while 
the  country  people,  considering  the  English  as 
violent  intruders,  and  probably  instigated  by 
their  own  chieftains,  would  do  tlieir  utmost  to 
distress  and  cut  off  the  parties  and  supplies.of 
the  hostile  garrisons. 

•  Focd.  Angl.  III.  147—157/ 
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A.  D.  In  the  course  cf  this  year  James  the  Stewart 
41  M^'  of  Scotland  dted^  and  was  succeeded  in  tliat 
hereditary  oflice  by  his  son  Walter,  who  enter- 
ed heartily  into  the  cause  of  Robert,  and  af- 
terwards married  Us  daughter  the  phnoeas 
Maijory. 
Aug.  SI.  '  tMhre  the  assemblage  of  his  aroiy,  and  b^ 
ing  still  inclined  to  pursue  pacific  measoie^ 
Edward  appointed  Richard  de  Bui^,  Eail 
of  Ulster,  to  treat  for  a  renewal  of  the  truoe 
with  the  Scots*.  To  meet  with  htm,  Ro- 
bert gave  a  commission  to  Sir  John  de  Men- 
teith  and  Sir  Nigel  Campbell;  but  no  uae- 
fttl  consequences  seem  to  have  proceeded 
ftom  the  interview  of  these  commissioners. 
At  this  time  the  Steur  de  Yarennes,  ambassa- 
dor from  France  at  the  oiiurt  oi  Elngland,  in- 
terfering to  promote  these  pacific  measures^ 
transmitted  openly  a  letter  addressed  to  Ro> 
bert  as  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  secretly  entrust- 
ed his  messenger  with  a  private  letter  in  which 
he  gave  hinr  the  title  of  King  of  Scots.  Uav* 
ing  intercepted  these  dispatches,  Edward  trans- 
mitted them  to  Philip,  complaining  of  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  Yarennes ;  for  lie  af- 
iected  to  believe  that  the  duplicity  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  ambassador  had  not  been  authoris- 
ed by  the  King  of  France  f, 

•  FocdL  Aa^  UU 150.  l6S.  f  Id.  ib.  150 
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On  purpose  to  pacify  Edward.  Philip  now  A.  Oi 
sent  bis  brother  Lewis  count  of  Evereux^  unA  *^^ 
Peter  Guy  bisho)>  of  Soi;isoA89  as  ambassadors 
to  England;  directing  them  to  use  tbeir  best 
endeayours  to  procure  a  renewal  of  the  trucai 
In  consequence  of  this  measure,  Edward  aw  **  N^- 
diorised  R4>berl  de'Umfraville,  Eati  of  Angas^ 
John  de  Crombewell  or  Crdinwell,  Joim  Wo 
gan,  and  John  de  Benatede,  to  negociate  and 
conclude  a  truce  with  the  Scots;  declaring 
that  he  consented  to  this  at  the  desire  of  ids 
dearest  father^in-lnw  and  friend  the  King  of 
Francei  but  who  was  not  to  be  considered  in 
any  respect  as  the  ally  of  the  Soots  nation.  In 
this  commission  it  was  specially  providedy 
that  nothing  should  be  valid  in  their  negocta-* 
tions  unless  consented  to  by  Wogan  and  Ben* 
stede^.  Who  were  the  commissifoners  appointp> 
ed  by  Robert  for  the  conduct  of  this  nego* 
elation  on  his  part,  does  not  appear ;  perhaps 
Sir  John  de  Menteith^  and  Sir  Nigel  Campbell, 
formerly  mentioned. 

About  this  period,  the  singularly  mysteri- 
ous transactions  for  suppressing  the  famous  oiw 
der  of  Knights  Templars  were  going  on  in  the 
Christian  world ;  the  nature  and  circumstances 

*  Foed.  AftgL  IIL 199* 
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A.  IX  of  which  do  not  admit  of  being  particularly 
j|^'  noticed  in  this  work,  as  we  Kdve  no  sufficient 
records  of  the  part  which  was  taken  by  the 
government  of  Scotland  in  the  inexplicable 
proscription  of  that  renowned  fraternity  of 
military  monks.  Their  grand  crimes  seem  to 
have  been  extreme  affluence  and  laxity,  per- 
haps liberality  of  sentiment,  not  accordant 
with  the  ideas  of  the  age.  However  this  may 
have  been,  Lamberton  was  employed  towards 
the  close  of  this  year,  in  conjunction  with 
John  de  Soleres  the  papal  legate^  at  the  ab]>ey 
of  Hoiyrood  close  to  Edinburgh,  in  collecting 
evidence  to  justify  the  suppression  of  that  ce« 
lebrated  order,  and  the  seizure  of  their  im- 
mensely rich  possessions*.  This  order  was 
dissolved  by  the  Pope,  in  a  general  council  at, 
Vienne  inDauphiny,  1 6th October  ISll ;  and 
all  its  riches  were  bestowed  upon  the  rival  or- 
der of  Knights  Hospitalers  of  St  John  of  Je- 
rusalem, lately  known  by  the  title  of  Knights 
of  Malta  t- 

The  negociations  for  a  renewal  of  the  truce 
between  the  Scots  and  English  were  soon  in- 
terrupted, in  consequence  of  Robert  besieging 

•  Wilkins,  Concil.  IL  302. 
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the  castle  of'  Ru therglen,  or  Ruglen,  in  Clydes*  A.  p. 
dale ;  aod  the  King  of  England  sent  an  army,  J^^^* 
under  the. command  of  his  nephew  the  young 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  to. raise  the  siege  •*  His- 
torians are  silent  respecting  the  event  of  this 
enterprize,  yet  the  siege  was  probably  raised ; 
as,  .according  to  some  authors,  Edward  pene- 
trated, in  the  ensuing  year  to  J^enfrew  consi"* 
derably  farther  down  the  Clyde  than  Ruther- 
g^en,  which  he  would  hardly  have  ventured 
upon  had  Rutherglen  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Scots.  Resides,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have .  been  recovered  from  the  English  until 
the  year  1313,  about  four  years  afterwards  f  • 

Notwithstanding  this  interruption  to  the     1310. 
negociations,  a  fresh  attempt  was  afterwards    ^^  P®^» 
made  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  Lamberton 
bishop  of  St  Andrews  was  now  appointed  one  . 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Edward. 
In  this  commission  Robert  de  Umfraville  and 
six  other  persons  are  conjoined ;  and  Ed- 
ward repeats  his  former  declaratioui  that  ht 
was  induced  to  grant  peace  to  the  Scots  at  the 
instance  of  the  King  of  France.    These  nego- 
ciations ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  truce. 
In  a  letter  from  Philip  to  Edward,  he  ipe^* 

Vol.  L  a  a 
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A,  D.     tions  the  King  rfSooti  as  a  party ;  although 
1 6^F^b    ^  ^^  pertinacioualy  refused  to  concede  that 
title,  and  had  formerly  complained  to  Pfaiiip 
against  the  French  envoy  DeVarennes  £br 
having  given  that  title  to  Robert**     Not- 
withstanding of  this  tracer  JEdMrard  appointed 
J<^  de  Segrave  to  the  guardianship  of  Scot- 
land, on  both  sides  of  the  ScoUsm;  for  such 
was  then  the  nanie  aS  the  Firth  of  Forth.   He 
had  a  salary  allowed  him  ibr  retahBlng  sixty 
men  at  arms  in  his  household,  as  formerly 
given  to  Richmond,  and  was  authorised  to 
employ  the  whole  military  power  of  Northunoi- 
berlandy  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Yorkshire,  for  supporting  his  autho- 
rity against  the  Scots.    The  stipulations  of 
this  truce  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  re- 
spected by  the  Scots,  as  we  soon  find  mea* 
sures  employed  by  Edward  ibr  ooUectiag  an 
army  and  fleet  for  (he  invasion  of  Scotland  f. 
M  Feb.        Early  in  this  year,  the  estates  of  Scotland 
being  assembled  at  Dundee,  solemnly  declar- 
ed that  Robert,  Lord  of  Annandale,  the  com- 
petitor, ought,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Scotland  informer  times,  to  have  been  prefer- 
red to  Baliol  in  the  competition  for  the  crown ; 

*  Feed.  AogU  III.  160,  201,  215.        f  Id*  III.  21 1. 


and  thc!)r  therefore  reeognize  Robert  Bruce  A.  D« 
now  r^gmiig  as  thdr  juat  and  lawful  sove-  s!^ f^b* 
re^B,  rag^gtng  to  defead  his  right  and  the 
libertia  and  independence  of  Scotland^  against 
all  opponcBta  of  every  rank^  po wer^  or  dignity  i  • 
declaring  all  contravene! s  .of  the  saaoe  to  be 
gatlty  of  treasott  against  the  kingv  and  tQ  be 
held  ae  trahois  against  the  nation*.  At  the 
same  time  the  representatives  of  the  clergy, 
bishq)8,  abbots^  priors,  ami  procuratofs,  issued 
a  pastoral  decbratioo  to  all  the  faithful  of  ^h^ 
land,  bearmg^  ^^That  the  Scots  natie^Hi  seeing 
tile  kingdom  betrayed  amd  epslaved^  1^  ^^ 
sumed  Robert  Bruce  for  theur  king,  md  tl^t 
the  clergy  had  willingly  done  liomage  to  h'lvfi 
in  that  ehnracter  f.^^  What  part  LambeFto% 
who  w^as  chief  bishop  of  Scotland,  may  have 
taken  in  the  formatiofi  and  proi$i^]gation  of 
diis  patriotic  declaration,  does  w>€  app^r. 
But,  as  be  still  coBtinued  to  preserve  the  ^- 
fidence  of  the  King  of  England,  he  n^^t  either 
have  been  adverse  to  this  i^ieasuie,  or  must 
have  very  carefiiUy  concealed  his  sefitio^pts.. 
Yet  a  manifesto  had  been  iswed  by  the  biK 
shops  of  Scotland,  twelve  in  number,  of  a 
Aaf 

•  InstnAnent  in  th^  G«a«  Re^t,  Hoase,  Edin* 
tvAndenon,  Indep.  Ap.  No*  1. 
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A.  D;  prior  date,  to  the  same  effect,  and  almost  ia 
24  Feb.  ^^^  ^^^^  words.  In  this  previous  deed,  the 
names  of  the  bishops  are  all  engrossed,  with 
Lamberton  at  their  head  :  yet  it  may  be  pre» 
sumed  that  his  name  was  assumed' by  his 
brethren  without  his  knowledge  or  consient** 
It  has  been  formerly  noticed  that,  in  se- 
curing the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  the 
Scots  clergy,  during  his  arduous  struggle 
against  England  and  the  Pope,  Robert  had 
evinced  consummate  wisdom.  By  this  means 
he  disarmed  the  papal  thunder  of  all  its 
noxious  efficacy,  though  freely  launched  in 
aid  of  the  temporal  poMrer  of  England,  to 
crush  him  and  the  other  Scots  patriots  under 

the  terrors  of  excommunication  and  interdict. 

^ 

This  idea,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  such 
inestimable  consequence,  has  been  frequently 
adverted  to;  but  the  importance  of  the  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  excuse  its  repetition^ 
3oMar«  At  this  period,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Walter  Mowbray  and  other  friends  of  the 
Cumyn  family,  Edward  consented  to  ex- 
change Mary  the  sister  of  Robert,  whom  we 
have  formerly  seen  ordered  to  be  confined  in 
a  cage  at  Roxburgh  castle,  against  William 

•  A.of  &IU.fi46. 
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Cumyn,  then  a  prisoner  in  Scotland :  and  au-     A.  D. 
thority .  was  accordingly  given  to  Henry  de    ^^^r. 
Beaumont,  constable  of  Roxburgh  castle,  to 
efiectuate  that  exchange  *. 

.  For  several  years  Edward  had  been  mgag^ 
ed  in  continual  and  violent  disputes  with  his 
nobility,  occasioned  by  his  inordinate  fondness 
for  Gaveston.  By  these,  the  operations  of  the 
war  against  the  Scots  had  been  interruptedi 
and  no  efficient  measures  could  he  taken  for 
carrying  it  on  in  an  effectual  manner.  Hav- 
ing now  entered  into  a  constrained  agreement 
with  the  leading  nobles,  by  which  the  author 
rity  of  government  was  in  a  great  measure 
entrusted  to  the  management  or  controul  of  a 
committee  of  twelve  noblemen,  named  the 
Lords  Ordmners ;  preparations  were  made  tor 
prosecuting  the  war  in  Scotland  with  vigour 
and  efficacy  t*  Robert  now  likewijse  made 
demonstrations  towards  a  more  active  conduct 
than  he  had  lately  pursued,  and  his  progress 
excited  alarm  in  EngUnd;  especially  as.  he 
seemed  preparing  to  attack  Perth,  at  that 
time  an  important  fortress,  and  esteemed  the 
capital  of  Scotland,  which  was  then  occupied 
Aa3 

*  Foed.  Angl.  III.  204. 
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A.  D.     by  an  English  garrisoD,  iwder  the.  ( 

•^^^     tif  Sir  John  Fitz-Marmadubc    Edfwird 

15  June,   flmmediate  pn^parttiom  Ibr  gending  woowm 

to  Perth ;  for  whidi  purpose  a  fleet  ^ms  ap- 

poiBtod  to  sail  lor  the  riv^r  Tay,  uttder  the 

.  oommaEnd  of  John  de  Cauton,  Caontott)  or 

Conpton^  Mrho  was  Mperseded  in  tfaeoM»- 

6  Aug.    tnand  by  Shnon  de  Montagae  f.    Afosander 

de  Abemethy  was  soon  afterwavds  appointed 

to  the  wiardensbip  or  military  goveranvent;  of 

-that  part  of  Scotland  wUch  lies  between  the 

firth  of  Forth  and  the  mountains,  nowfehreaC-t 

ened  by  Aobertj;. 

Besides  providing  for  the  immediate  defence 
iof  Pardi,  Edward  proposed  tq  lead  a  krge  ar- 
my into  Scotland,  on  puipose  to  rednoe  the 
whole  conntiy  to  obedience.  With  this  ^riew, 
tlie  Earl  of  Ulster  was  directed  to  assume  the 
oemmand  of  a  considerable  body  of  Irish 
troops,  which  was  'Wdered  to  assemble  at 
Dublin^;  and  the  maritime  towns  in  £nglan4 
^  w^w  enjoined  to  fit  out  forty  ships,  apportioa-f 
ed  among  them  according  to  the  abilities  of 
each,  to  transport  the  (rish  troops  to  the  ^ 

*  Feed.  Angl.  III.  211,  t  Id.  III.  223. 
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tem  coast  of  Scotland  ^  John  do  Argy Ic  and  A.  D. 
LoxB»  who  was  now  in  the  service  of  England^  ^^ 
where  he  had  remained  ever  aince  the  defeat  <^ 
hk  troops  at  Crethinben,  wa3  ordered  to  repair 
with  his  fleet  to  the  west  coast  9f  Scotland,  txi 
oo-operate  with  the  intended  invasion  fwax 
Ireland  t*  In  addition  to  these  minor  pre* 
parations,  the  whole  military  array  of  £ng* 
land  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  arms  at  Ber^ 
wick  on  the  8th  September  j:;  but  the  Eng* 
li^  nobles,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Edwardt  and  detesting  his  favourite  Gavefr- 
ton,  repaired  slowly  and  unwillingly  to  the 
royal  standard  §. 

Owing  to  various  delaySi  the  season  became 
too  far  advanced  for  executing  the  whole  plan 
of  military  operations  which  had  been  con- 
certed. Either  owing  to  the  versatility  and 
indecisiveness  of  the  character  of  Edward,  or 
from  inability  to  advance  the  necessary  funds 
£»r  putting  the  expedition  from  Ireland  m 
motion,  the  intended  invasion  by  the  Earl  of 
Ulster  was  countermanded ;  yet  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  carry  the  other  parts  of  the  plan  of  ope- 
rations into  execution.  Accordin^y,  he  be- 
A  a  4 

•  Foed.  Angl.  III.  213.  t  W.  III.  223. 
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A.  D.  gan  his  march  towards  the  end  of  September, 
Iq  \^  and  invaded  Scotland  with  a  considerable  ar- 
my. Before  leaving  England,  Edward  ap- 
pointed Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to 
the  office  of  guardian  daring  his  absence ;  be-- 
ftides  whom,  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Pem- 
broke, Warwick,  and  Hereford,  remained  at 
liome,  intent  on  framing  ordinances  for  the 
depression  of  the  royal  power,  and  busied  in 
contriving  schemes  for  separating  the  king 
from  Gaveston.  The  Earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Warrene,  the  Lords  Henry  Percy  and  James 
Clifford,  with  many  other  nobles  and  barons^ 
accompanied  the  king*. 

Quitting  the  ordinary  eastern  triact  by  the 
vale  of  Lothian,  in  which  his  fleet  might  have 
co-operated  with  the  army,  he  chose  to  march 
into  Scotland  by  an  unusual  inland  route. 
From  Roxburgh  castle,  he  marched  through 
the  forest  of  Selkirk  to  Biggar;  and  is  said  to 
have  penetrated  from  thence  to  Renfrew  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  vale  of  Clyde,  This  expedi* 
tion,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  direct  ob- 
ject in  vieWj  sind  which  certainly  produced  no 
important  consequences,  might  have  proved 

*  Ilemingf.  I.  247.    Malnisb.  106. 
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exceedingly  hazardous,  if  the  King  of  Scots  a.  d. 
could  then  have  collected  a  sufficient  army  to  q^^' 
oppose  Edward  in  the  field ;  but  he  content* 
ed  himself  wt^  ordering  detachments  to  ho- 
ver upon  the  flanks  of  the  English,  intercept* 
ihg  their  convoys,  beating  up  their  quarters, 
and  cutting  oif  tdieir  stragglers  and  foraging 
parties. 

Finding  no  enemy  to  cope  with,  and  pro^  13  oet, 
l>ably  unable  to  procure  forage  and  provisions 
for  his  army  in  Clydesdale,  Edward  soon  re- 
treated to  Linlithgow ;  from  whence  he  retir- 
ed through  the  Lothians  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Lammer-moor  to  Berwick.  During  this  lONon 
vain  and  fruitless  expedition,  Edward  was  at 
Roxburgh  30th  September :  at  Biggar,  from 
the  1st  to  the  6th  October:  at  Linlithgow,  , 

from  the  13th  to  the  25th  October:  and  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  Berwick  on  or  be- 
fore the  10th  November  \  On  the  authority 
of  Fordun,  he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to 
Renfrew  f.  But  no  evidence  appears,  from 
the  writs  published  by  Rymer,  of  his  having 
ev^  gone  beyond  Biggar  and  linlithgoWi  at 
least  personally. 

«  Foed.  Angl.  III.  223—230,        f  FonL  XU.  19^ 
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A.X>.  During  this  inglorious  and  usdess  parade 
Nor.*  <^^^  English  military  power,  in  wliidi  the 
only  feat  of  anns  seem  to  hare  been  the  rap- 
vaging  and  destroying  the  lands  and  houses 
of  the  Scots  patriots,  Robert  judickmsly  avoiit* 
ed  any  encounter  with  the  army  of  Edward, 
contenting  himself  with  ordering  numerous 
sudden  and  violent  attacks  upon  his  enemies^ 
as  occasion  offered ;  keeping  bis  detached  par- 
ties secure  in  the  woods,  mountains,  and  mo- 
rasses of  the  country,  unless  when  circunor 
stances  appeared  favourable  £br  cutting  off 
die  nurauding  or  foraging  parties  of  the 
English.  In  one  of  these  sudden  assaults^  the 
Scots  cut  off  a  body  of  three  hundred  Eng- 
lish and  Welsh,  before  any  sufficient  force 
could  be  brought  up  for  their  rescue  *.  Of 
diis  cautiously  prudent  conduct,  whidi  Ed- 
ward was  pleased  to  consider  as  proceeding 
from  cowardice,  he  made  a  veiy  silly  boast  to 
the  Pope,  ia  die  following  terms :  ^'  When  we 
lately  marched  into  Scotland  to  repress  the 
rebellion  of  Robert  Bruce  and  his  accomplices, 
traitors  alike  against  us  and  your  holiness^ 
they  lurked  in  hiding-places  like  foxes,  not 

•  Ford.  Xn.  xviii,    Malmsb.  107. 
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to  ojffMG  118  in  tiie  field  ^/'  Eihraxd  ^  ^ 
ftfohablj  flattered  hiimelf  tfait  the  Scots  nst*  N«r, 
tion  would  have  submitted  implicitly  to  the 
pamfe  of  his  superior  army,  as  diey  had  for- 
aseriy  done  in  1304  to  his  £iithen  fiat  the 
leaders  and  sitnatioa  of  both  oations  vpcre  now 
entiiely  akered.  The  Scots  V9^r&  united  under 
the  command  of  a  tpradently  faevoic  sovereign ; 
while  the  £nglish  were  divided  among  them- 
wtkveSf  and  rehictantly  atthmitted  tothe  ordecs 
of  A  weak  prinoe,  contionaUy  fed  by  unwoi1% 
fiiFourides,  and  incapable  ministeia. 

On  tins  occasion,  Robert  wisely  avoided  to 
risk  itbe  safety  of  his  crowa  ^and  country,  by 
rashly  engaging  with  tlie  greatly  superur 
aarmy  of  England;  and  instead  cf  hazaoiing 
the  &te  of  Scotland  on  the  piccarions  event 
ol'  iMLttle,  he  judiciously  pcotnoted  ths  war ; 
knowing  ikat  in  nn  invasion  at  the  cnd<of 
mttuaom,  the  heavy  cavairy,  ^in  wliNrfa  the 
fing^ish  jismA  their  chief  dependence^  wonU 
necessarily  he  much  injumEl,  if  not  entinehf 
mined,  by  doe  idiflioidty  of  fffooudng  forage^ 
asid  ihe  hardsbi{M  occasioned  %  inclement 
weather  and  deep  miry  roads.  Indeed  oner 
pf  the  English  writers  attributes  the  retreat  of 

*  Foed.  AngU  IH.  1^03, 
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A,  D.     Edwrard  from  Scotland  at  this  time,  to  the  ut- 
^py/    ter  impossibility  of  procuring  forage  for  the 
horses  of  his  army*. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  grievous  famine  ia 
Scotland,  insomuch  that,  '*  Owing  to  the  ra- 
vages of  war,  so  great  was  the  scarcity  and 
dearth  of  provisions,  that  the  people  in  many 
places  were  constrained  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of 
horses,  and  other  unclean  animals  f."  The 
English  writers  likewise  mention  a  great^scar- 
city  of  provisions  as  having  occurred  in  Eng^ 
land  this  season ;{;.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  con- 
tributed, along  with  the  ravages  of  war,  to 
which  alone  it  is  attributed  by  Fordun,  in  pro« 
ducing  the  famine  in  Scotland.  This  severe 
calamity  may  be  said  to  have  acted  as  an  auxi- 
liary in  the  cause  of  the  King  of  Scots,  as  it 
must  have  greatly  retarded  the  operations  of 
the  English  army,  at  a  time  when  magazines 
and  the  other  resources  of  modern  warfare 
were  in  a  great  measure  unknown. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  this  campaign^ 
the  King  of  Scots  had  well-wishers  in  the  hos- 
tile camp,  who  communicated  intelligence  of 

^  Hemingf.  I.  248.  f  Ford.  XII.  xviii. 
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the  disoonteats  trhtch  prey«jikd  atnoQg  the.  a^  Di 
l^gUsh nobilityv  more  anxious  to  destroy  the-  }^ 
hated  Gaveston  than  to  assist  in  reduelngi 
Scotland  under  the  authority  of  their  own  gor 
vcmment,  with  which  tliey  were  at  this  timiB. 
gneatly  dissatisfied.  It  is  certain,  hpweMer*: 
lliat  many  of  the  subjects  of  England  had 
supplied  the  Scots  with  provisionsi  horsieiSi 
and  anus*  And,  having  learned  this  circum-* 
stance  after  his  return  to  £ngland>.  Edward, 
prohibited  this  treasonable  .practice  by  pro*^ 
clamation,  under  the  highest  penalties  of  the 
law*. 

Edward  appears  to  have  remained  at  Ber-. 
wick  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  from 
10th  November  1310  to  the  24th  July  1311, 
a  long  inactive  period  of  eight  months  f*  At 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  disinclined 
from  putting  himself  in  the  power  of  his  dis- 
contented nobks,  and  to  have  considered  him* 
self  in  greater  security  in  a  frontier  garrison 
than  at  the  seat  of  government  While  at  Dec* 
Berwick^  he  dispatched  his  favourite  Gaves- 
ton into  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  an  army  or 
strong  detachment  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  acquire  military  reputation,  by  which 

•  Foca,  Anftl.  IIL  233.  f  W-  ib.  23— «74. 
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A,  D.  the  general  odimii  of  the  £agKab  aatioo  mig^ 
oJ^  potsiMy  have  been  abated.  Gravestoa  seema 
to  have  penetF&ted  a  coDsiderabk  way  into 
the  conntry,  and  even  to  have  crotaMi  the 
Forth;  but,  meeting  with  no  enemy  ia  the 
field,  ot  unaUe  to  force  the  Soota  to  an  eo- 
gagementy  he  letumed  to  Berwick  withouyt 
having  any  opportunity  to  signaliae  himself*. 
While  at  Berwick,  Edward  trasiemitted  letten 
to  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  in  whidi  he  conplaw* 
ed  that  many  of  his  Flemiih  subjtotSp  and 
others  their  accomplices,  were  guilty  of  pira* 
tically  intercepting  the  English  ships  whtefa 
were  employed  in  transporting  provi^ons  from 
the  south  of  England  for  the  supply  of  his 
army  in  Scotland  f . 

About  this  period,  the  King  of  Scots  seraia 
to  have  projected  a  winter  invasion  of  the  iate 
Man,  where  he  had  partiraaa  who  occaaiottal* 
ly  infested  the  coast  of  En^^d.  £dww4»' 
however,  took  measures  for  repressing  theae 
predatory  expeditimis^  and  for  securing  the 
island  against  invasion ;  and  &r  thia  purpoaf 
he  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  the  western  counties 
of  England  to  afford  every  necessary  9A9\^ 

•  Malmsb.  105,  i06.     Uemingf.  S47,  348. 
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tance  to  Gilbert  Mak*Asky»  or  MackaakieUy*  A.  Du 
who  w-as  the  Stewart  or  governor  of  that  ^^^ 
ishaid  fbr  the  bishop  of  Durham  \ 

Durhig  the  disputed  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Seedand,  Sir  William  Montacute,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  ancieiit 
kings  of  Man,  expelled  the  Soots  who  had. 
long  occupied  that  island  as  a  dependant  pro- 
vince. M ontacute  mortgaged  this  island  to 
Anrthonf  Beck,  bishop  of  Durham,  to  whom 
£dward  L  gave  a  grant  of  it  for  his  life.  At 
the  present  time,  therefor^  the  bishop  was  in 
possession  of  MaUi  *which  he  governed  hy 
means  of  a  steward.  On  the  death  of  the 
bishc^  a  short  time  afterwards,  £dward  foe* 
atowed  the  island  on  his  favourite  Gaveaton ; 
and  after  his  death,  a  grant  of  the  royal  ju*« 
risdictioD,  and  the  whole  demesne  lands  wa» 
given  to  Henry  de  Beaumont  t« 

At  this  distance  of  time  the  exact  chrono* 
logical  series  of  events  cannot  always  be  09^ 
certaiaed;  and  the  remaining  authentic  docu« 
ments,  owing  to  the  want  of  dates,  often  com 
strain  us  to  relate  the  incidents  of  the  war  in 
an  apparently  desultory  and  unconnected  man* 
oer.    The  castle  or  peel  of  Linlithgow  wm 

•  Foed*  Anjl,  IIU  23S.  t  Cambd,  Brit,  1060^  , 
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A.  D.  surprised  about  the  present  period,  by  tfae.ad* 
0^'  mirably  contrived  and  gallantly  executed  stra- 
tagem of  a  neighbouring  peasant,  named  Bin- 
ny  \  This  event  must  necessarily  have  ta- 
ken place  after  the  return  of  Edward  Ih  to 
Berwick  from  his  inglorious  expedition  into 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  in  the  succeeding  year* 
Barbour  only  says,  that  it  was  after  harvest; 
so  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  end 
of  October  1310.  Without,  therefor^  being 
able  to  determine  the  precise  date,  the  follow* 
ing  distinct  and  probable  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  exploit  are  related  from 
•   Barbour. 

The  tower  of  Linlithgow  was  of  great  uti- 
lity to  the  English,  as  it  lay  mid-way  between 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  both  then  in  their  |)os- 
session.  Binny,  one  of  those  heroes  who  are 
called  from  obscurity  by  the  incidents  of  war 
and  revolution,  considering  the  advantages 
which  the  enemies  of  his  country  derived  from 
this  fortress,  and  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  its  defences,  contrived  a 
plan  for  its  surprisal,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  an  experienced  warrior.  He  com- 
municated this  scheme  to  some  of  his  neigh* 

*  The  name  is  variously  written,  Bunnock,  Binnock,  or 
Binny,  now  called  Binning. 
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hours  whom  he  persuaded  to  join  him  in  the  A,  D. 
enterprizc,  and  which  was  successfully  exe-  ^  * 
cuted  in  the  following  manner  undet  his 
guidance.  Having  been  employed  to  lead 
hay  into  the  fort,  for  the  use  of  the  hofses  be- 
longing te  the  garrison,  he  placed  a  party  of 
his  armed  friends  in  ambush  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  gate ;  and  concealing  eight  anned 
men  in  his  wain,  or  oxen  cart,  well  covered 
with  a  pretended  load  of  hay,  he  ordered  a 
servant  to  drive  the  load  to  the  fort,  while  he 
walked  carelessly  along  side-  Whe^i  the  wain 
was  fairly  in  the  gateway,  so  that  neither  the 
gates  of  the  castle  could  be  closed,  nor  the 
portcullis  let  down,  the  lad  cut  the  soam\  or 
withy-rope,  by  which  the  oxen  were  attached 
to  the  wain,  which  thus  remained  immoveable. 
Hie  men  who  were  concealed  under  the  hay 
now  leapt  out,  and  those  who  were  in  ambush 
hastened  ,to  join  JKnny  and  the  rtst  of  his 
companions ;  and,  having  slain  the  garrison^ 
they  acquired  possession  (^  the  place.  Ro« 
bert  rewarded  Binny  for  the  gallant  exploit, 
and  ordered  the  castle  to  be  demolished''^. 
Vol.  I.     '  Bb 
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A.  p.  Ju  disixmntling  Linlithgow  tower,  and  fuch 
^^^^  other  fortresses  as  submitted  to  his  arms,  Ro- 
bert is  understood  to  have  acted  upon  the  fol* 
lowing  principles.  He  had  observed  that,  by 
means  of  castles  in  well  chosen  situatipiis»  the 
English  and  the  Scot^  in  their  interest,  had 
long  maintained  their  ground  with  very  little 
assistance  from  the  Kiog  of  England;  and 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  spare  troops  for 
garrisoning  those  castles,  and  perhaps  unable 
to  afford  the  necessary  expenoe  of  their  re- 
pairs and  provisioning,  he  ordered  them  all  to 
be  destroyed  or  rendered  defenceless,  as  fast 
as  they  fell  into  his  hands*.  It  is  likewise 
probable  that  he  might, consider  the  posses- 
sion of  castles  by  his  nobles,  when  the  coun* 
try  should  came  afterwards  to  be  settled  in 
peace,  as  conducive  to  render  them  independt 
ent  of  the  crown. 
A,D.         In  the  month  of  February  13U,  Edvard 

1311 

Feb.*  dispatched  letters  to  the  Papal  court,  earnest- 
ly urging  that  Wisheart  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  had  been  lately  released  from  ecnfin^- 
ment,  and  allowed  to  repair  to  the  Pop^ 
might  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  liis  dio- 
cese in  Scotland ;  alleging  that  he  had  always 

•Ford.  XII- X. 
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bew  a  faUe  tmtov  and  determined  enemy  to  a*  d« 
the  King  of  England,  hb  liege  lord,  and  to  ^^}}* 
his  spiritual  father  the  Pope;  and  because  his 
fi^tcirQ  to  Scotland  would  prove  particularly 
injurious  to  Edward  at  thift'tim^  in  an.ex«- 
pedition  which  he  then  projected  into  ^cot- 
land  *< 

About  this  time^  accordix^ly,  Edward  prer 
pared  for  a  new  expedition  against  the  Scots, 
and  issued  ordei^  to  thirty^ight  principal  4  July. 
English  baronsi  chiefly  those  of  the  northern 
shires  of  England,  to  assemble  in  arms  with 
all  their  powers  at  Roxburgh  by  Lammas,  for 
that  purpose  f.  He  likewise  commanded  the 
assemblage  of  sk  fleet  from  various  parts  of 
E9gland»  iof  the  purpose  of  invading  Argylc 
and  the  Western  Isles,  called  Inchegall  in  the 
record,  and  John  of  Lorn  was  appointed  t9 
the  cbi«f  <;Q[mmand«  in  the  evident  expecta- 
tifm  that  hp  would  be  joined  by  his  former 
v^saals;  wd  tliis  part  of  the  intended  attempt 
^n  ScQtUnd  was  probably  suggested  by  Lom^« 
But  the  English  nobles,  more  intent  upon  the 
eonftrmatiQn  and  settlement  of  their  favourite 
Bb  2 
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A.  D.  ordinances,  by  which  the  government  was 
^^^^*  meant  to  be  changed  into  an  oligarchy,  and 
anxious  for  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of 
Gaveston,  disregarded  the  orders  of  array,  and 
the  invasion  of  Scotland  was  therefore  neces- 
sarily delayed. 

Having  established  his  authority  almost 
universally  over  Scotland,  excepting  the  south 
and  east  parts  of  Lothian,  Merse,  and  Teviot- 
dale,  and  a  few  fortresses  that  were  still  gar- 
risoned by  the  English,  and  assuredly  know- 
ing the  state  of  discontent  and  insubordina- 
tion of  the  English  nobles,  Robert  now  re- 
solved to  retaliate  by  ^n  invasion  of  England, 
for  the  many  miseries  which  his  unhappy 
country  had  suffered  from  the  English.  He 
accordingly  assembled  a  considerable  army, 
which  he  led  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  plundering  it  all  around  without  mer- 
cy *.     In  a  letter  to  the  Pope^  on  occasion  of 

17  Oct.  ^^^  invasion,  Edward  II.  thus  describes  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Scots  vmy.  "  Ro- 
bert and  his  accomj^lices,  having  invaded  our 
realm  of  England,  perpetrated  the  most  hor- 
rible ravages,   depredations,    burnings,  and 

♦  Ford.  XII.  xviii. 
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murders,  in  the  border  counties  of  our  king-     A.  D^ 
dom,  but  more  especially  in  the  bishopric  of   |y  q^^^ 
Durham;  not  sparing  the  innocent  youth  or 
the  female  sex,  and  paying  no  respect,  alas  ! 
even  to  the  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  iiber- . 
ty  *."!     It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Edward 
should  expatiate  upon  the  injuries  sustained  by 
the  church  during  this  invasion;  as  he  had 
all  along  used  every  effort  to  procure  the  aid 
of  the  Papal  fulminations  against  th^  Scots, 
whom  he  wanted  sufficient  skill  apd  courage 
to  subdue. 

On  relating  this  event, .  after  having  said 
that  he  ravaged  the  country  with  that  cruelty 
and  licentiousness  whiph  disgrace  the  charac- 
ter of  a  brave  man,  Lord  Hailes  goes  on  to 
observe :  "  Yet  it  was  not  strange  that,  in  a 
fierce  a^e,  one  who  had  seen  the  ruin  of  his. 
private  fortunes,  the  captivity  of  his  wife  and 
only  child,  and  the  tortures  and  execution  of 
his  dearest,  relatives  and  tried  friends,  should 
have  thus  satisfied  his  revenge  f."  He  might 
have  added  that,  in  the  age  of  which  we  now 
treat,  such  was  the  universal  practice  of  war- 
fare ;  and  therefore  Robert  is  not  to  be  rashly 
BbS 
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A.  T).     condemned  for  acting  npon  the  same  prin- 
Ocl'    ciples  with  hts  contemporaries.    Even  from 
the  polished  court  of  Louis  XV-  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  orders  were  transmitted  to 
the  French  general  in  Germany,  on  occasion 
of  2^  retreat,  to  make  a  militaiy  desert  in  his 
rear.    In  giving  an  account  of  this  inn)a(l, 
Avhich  he  says  was  a  second  time  repeated  in 
the  same  year,  Fordun  considers  the  matter 
in  a  veiy  different  light.     "  Thus,"*  says  he, 
"  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  and  by  a  just  retri- 
bution of  Providence,  the  perfidious  English, 
who  had  despoiled  and  slaughtered  many, 
were  in  thejr  turn  subjected  to  punishment  */' 
Having  thus  taken  a  partial  but  severe  re- 
venge upon  England  for  the  numerous  and 
violent  injuries  which  bis  country  had  so  long 
sustained,   Robert  led  back  his  troops  into 
Scotland  loaded  with  spoil,  elated  with  suc- 
cess, and  full  of  confidence  in  their  own  valour, 
and  in  the  skill  and  conduct  of  their  mag- 
nanimous sovereign.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  complete  revolution  of  affairs,  in 
which  the  Scots  had  become  the  aggressors, 
and  had   successfully  invaded  and  ravaged 
Pngland,  must  have  had  the  most  beneficial 

•  ForcJ.  XII,  xviii. 
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ooii8eqtte&6es  upon  the  oftuse  tftd  reputation     a.  d. 
of  Robert;  iu  CDnfinning  the  fidelity  of  hii     ^* 
adheretttSi  and  in  disposing  those,  who  still 
wavered  in  their  inclinations,   to  throw  off 
their  scandalous  dependence  upon  the  English 
govfrnttient,  unable  to  protect  them  in  their 
pfaricidial  conduct ;  and  must  have  induced . 
many  to  submit  to  the  legitimate  authority  of 
their  native  sovereign,  who  now  fully  evinced 
his  abilities  to  restore  and  proti^ct  the  long 
oppressed  liberties  of  their  country. 

About  this  period,  Robert  is  said  to  have 
acquired  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of 
Dunbarton  from  Sir  John  de  Menteith,  by 
negociation  or  compromise ;  of  which  traps* 
nction  the  following  singular  and  incredible 
relation  is  given  in  an  additament  to  some  of 
the  MS.  copies  of  the  Scotichronicon  *.  Yet 
it  must  be  observed,  that  Sir  John  de  Men* 
teith  had  been  very  recently  employed  by  the 
King  of  Scots,  in  negociations  for  peace  or  truce 
with  England ;  which  circumstance  certainly 
tends  to  throw  much  doubt  upon  the  story. 
In  reward  for  surrendering  this  castle,  Men- 
teith demanded  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of 
Bb  4 
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A.  D.     Lenox  ;  and  the  actual  posaeasor  of  that  eart- 
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'  dom  readily  concurred  in  the  propo^i,  for  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  his  beloved  tore* 
reign.  Accordingly,  letters  patent  were  excr 
cuted  in  favour  of  Menteidi  to  that  effect; 
mutual  indentures  confirmed  upon  oath  were 
interchanged  for  the  performance  of  the  agree- 
ment on  both  sides,  and  a  day  ^pointed  on 
which  Menteith  was  to  surrender  the  castle 
into  the  hands  of  the  King.  When  on  his 
way  to  Dunbarton,  through  the  forest  of  Col- 
quhoun,  Robert  was  accosted  by  one  Rolland, 
who  informed  him  that  Menteith  had  conceal- 
ed a  number  of  armed  Englishmen  in  a  secret 
part  of  the  castle  called  the  HoU-CeUar*^  and 
recommended  to  have  tliat  place  carefully 
searched  before  confiding  his  person  to  the 
power  of  Menteith. 

Thus  fully  instructed,  the  king  continued 
his  journey,  and  was  courteously  welcomed  by 
Menteith.  Having  received  the  keys  of  all 
the  offices  of  the  castle,  the  king  was  intreat- 
ed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment ; 
but  he  now  demanded  the  key  of  the  cellar 
indicated  by  RoUand.    Menteith  endeavour- 

*  Probably  signifying  the  hm^  deep,  or  low  cellar  of 
vault. 
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ed  to  evade  this  demand,  alleging  .that  it  con-  A.  O. 
tained  fire<^woodt  and  that  Rolland,  his  car-  ^^^^* 
penter,  having  it  in  chargei  had  carried  the 
key  with  him  into  the  fmest  Robert  went 
directly  to  the  cellar,  caused  the  door  to  be 
broken  up,  and  the  English  party  was  fqund 
concealed.  They,  and  their  treacherous  em- 
ployer were  immediately  secured ;  and  it  was 
discovered  that  Meoteith  had  engaged  to  de- 
liver up  Robert  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
that  a  vessel  was  shortly  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  river  Clyde  to  carry  him  away  as  a  pri- 
soner. On  the  detection  of  this  plot,  the 
earldom  of  Lenox  was  restored  to  its  faithful 
owner,  the  carpenter  was  rewarded  by  a  gift 
of  the  lands  of  Edelwood,  and  Menteith  was 
committed  to  close  custody. 

Menteith  is  said  to  have  had  several  very 
beautiful  daughters,  who  were  married  to 
some  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Scqtland. 
Sometime  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
three  years  after  he  had  been  imprisoned, 
Menteith  persuaded  his  sons-in-law  to  apply 
for  his  liberation ;  and  just  before  that  great 
battle,  Robert  granted  their  request,  condi- 
tioning that  Menteith  and  they  should  all 
serve  faithfully  on  that  occasion  in  the  van- 
guard against  the  English.    This  condition 
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A.  D.  was  faithfully  performed  by  thcirt  all  j  and 
^**^*  Menteith  acquired  great  fame  for  his  prowess 
in  that  important  battle,  after  which  he  ^vas 
restored  to  his  liberty  and  lailds,  and  wa^  ta* 
ken  into  favour.  Such  is  the  story  in  the 
ScotichronicoDy  the  particulars  of  whioh  do 
not  seem  deser%ung  of  much  credit,  yet  it 
would  hare  been  improper  to  have  passed 
them  oVer  in  silence. 


A  curious  record  occurs  in  the  Focdera 
about  the  present  period,  dited  I5th  June 
1310,  respecting  the  pay  of  itien  then  employ- 
ed in  war;  And  of  soihe  other  allowances  and 
expences  which  seem  to  irierit  notice.  In 
comparing  the^e  A\rith  modern  money,  it  must 
be  noticed  that  the  coiu  of  these  days  con- 
tained three  times  the  Weight  of  standard  sil- 
ver with  the  same  denominations  of  the  pre- 


stnt  age;  &ttd  \ira3  prbt>ably  ai  rtftc^^ibirt  Ai     A.*lKr 
fifteen  times  ©uf  ttiofiert!  rtoWey  of  aceoUiit     **^*' 
Hehde  a  ptniiid  sterlftig  oF  tMe  fbiirtecnth  <*di-^ 
tUfy  tnay  be  considered  it  eCfniVAfent  in  i/aWxH 
to  fifteen  modern  pounds,  and  a  mark  to  ttti 
pounds.    This  proportion  \|ras  settled  by  some 
of  our  most  eminept  modern  historians  about 
the  year  1770 ;  since  which  the  necessaries  of 
life  have  gr«atly  risen  in  fki-fce,*  bv  money  has 
depreciated.     Perhaps  the  proportion  might 
be  now  assumed  at  twenty  times  the  efficacy  { 
but  that  of  fifteen  times  only  is  assumed  in 
the  subsequent  instances. 

The  daily  pay  of  a  man  at  arms  was  lOd., 
equivalent  to  12s.  and  6d ;  and  probably  in- 
cluded the  expence  of  his  horses  and  attend- 
ants. A  cross-bow  man  was  allowed  3d. 
equivalent  to  3s.  and  9^. ;  and  an  archer  id. 
equal  to  half-a-crown.  A  cross  bow  cost  3s. 
and  8d.  equal  to  L.  2.  }5s  :  a  banduk,  perhaps 
a  baudrick,  or  bandelier  1 8d.  equal  to  L.  1. 2s. 
6d :  an  hundred  quarells,  or  ^hort  arrows  for 
cross-bows,  18d.  or  L.  1.  Ss.  6d.  Sir  William 
Moray  of  Sandford,  a  Scots  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, was  allowed  4d.  daily  for  his  subsist- 
ence,  equal  to  five  shillings,  anc)  one  pound 
yearly  for  his  apparel,  equal  to  fifteen  pounds. 
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A.D.     Fergus  of  ArdrossaB|  likewise, a  prisoner,  was 

1^1^-     allowed  3d.  equal  to  3s.  and  9d.  for  subsist* 

ence,  with  one  mark  yearly,   equal  to  ten 

pounds,  to  supply  him  with  wearing  appa<« 
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CHAPTER   X. 


From  tkejni  Lamm  (^Engltmibg  Robert  L  im  ISll ;  0 
tie  Siege  of  Stirling  Castle^  by  Edward  Bruce,  in  1313. 

'    Soon  after  his  return  from  the  invasion  of        ^ 
the  north  of  England,  Robert  again  drew  an     i$iu 
army  together,  and  laid  siege  to  Perth ;  Mrhtch    ^  ^^^ 
was  then  a  place  of  great  strength,  fortified  by 
a  high,  and  strong  stone  wall,  garnished  with 
lofty  stone  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch,  full  of  water.    Insomudi,  says 
Barbour,  that  while  it  might  have  a.  sufficient 
and  vigilant  garrison,  and  abundance  pf  pro* 
vision^  .and  military  stores^  it  could  hardly 
have  been  reduced  by  open  force  *. 

According  to  Fordun  t>  the.  command  .of 
Perth  was  confided  at  this  time  to  one  Wil« 

•  Baibour,  IX.  333—396.        t  Fovd.  XIL  xviu.      : 
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A.  D.  liam  Oliphant,  or  OliFant ;  perhaps  the  same- 
^^"  person  who  so  resolutely  defended  the  castle 
of  Stirling  against  Edvirard  L  and  who  had 
been  set  at  liberty  by  Edward  11.  8th  May 
I5n8,  on  finding  security  for  his  fidelity  to 
the  English  government  \  Barbour,  who  calls 
this  person  Oiifard,  or  Olisardi  say&  that  the 
Earl  of  Stratheme,  and  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Moffat,  were  conjoined  with  him  in  the 
command  of  the  garrison  in  Perth -f.  This 
earl  had  fought  along  with  Robert,  and  was 
made  prisoner  in  the  unfortunate  derout  of 
Methven ;  and  had  been  restored  to  liberty 
by  Edward  II.  at  the  same  time  with  Oli- 
phant,  and  on  similar  conditions  p  Accord* 
ing  to  JBarbour,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Stratb* 
e|ti,  with  a  part  of  the  vassals  of  t^e  family, 
now  served  under  the  banners  of  Robert,  and 
made  his  own  father  prisoner  when  Perdi  was 
ts^en  by  storm  §.  Both  father  and  uou  bore 
the  same  name  of  Malise« 
A.  D.  Having  lain  several  weeks  before  the  town, 
1312.  t^e  garrison  of  which  scornfully  rejected  the 
terms  of  surrender  which  had  been  offered  to 

1  Jan.    them,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  being  aUe  to 

•  ,  <  ■•  .  * 
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reduce  it  by  main  force,  Robert  bad  recourse  A«  0. 
to  stratagem  to  efFectuate  Iris  object  He  ^^^ 
raised  the  siege  and  marched  to  a  considerable 
distance,  as  if  resolving  to  desist  from  the  en- 
terprize.  But^  having  learned  that  the  ditch 
was  fordable  in  one  place  of  which  he  hi^d  ta- 
ken accurate  notice,  and  having  provided  scal- 
ing ladders  of  sufficient  length,  hc  returned, 
after  an  absence  t)f  eight  days,  marching  un- 
der night,  and  approached  th^  walU  undisco- 
vered by  the  garrison,  who  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  off  their  guard.  Favoured  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night  he  forded  the  ditch  gJaii. 
without  being  perceived,  the  water  of  which 
only  reached  to  his  throat,  himself  carrying 
one  of  the  ladders.  Robert  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  entered  the  ditch, 
and  the  second  who  mounted  the  walls  after 
the  ladders  were  applied.  There  chanced  to 
be  a  French  knight  at  this  time  saving  along 
with  tiie  king;  who,  on  seeing  the  resolution, 
and  gallantry  with  which  he  passed  the  ditch, 
expressed  his  admiration  in  strong  terms;  and, 
following  thi9  brave  example,  abated  in  the 
danger  and  glory  of  the  enterpriae.  Barbour 
relates*  this  fncident  In  glowing  language : 


A.  D. 
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^  That  tyme  wn  in  hys  cumpftDy 
1 3 1  ?!  A  kny ckt  off  Fraunce,  wycht  *  and  hardy  t : 

S  Jan.  And  quhen  |  he  in  the  watyr  swa  5 

Saw  the  king  pass,  and  with  hym  ta|| 
Hys  laddyr  nnabasytly  T> 
He  saynyt  hym  ••  for  the  ferly  ft  j 
And  aaid,  A  U  Lord !  quhat  nil  we  say 
OffoMT  Lordis  off  Fiaunce,  that  ay 
With  guo  J$  moreellis  feyrisHH  thair  pawnch. 
And  will  botflIT  ete,  and  drynk,  and  dawnce, 
Quhen  •••  sic  ftt  a  knycht,  and  swa  worthy. 
As  this  throw  hys  gret  chewalry 
Into  sic  perill  has  hym  set 
To  wyn  a  wretchyt  hamylet."— {S 

Animated  by  the  presence  and  example  of 
their  heroic  king  and  leader,  the  Scots  scaled 
the  walls,  and  the  town  was  taken,  plunder- 
ed, and  burnt  As  the  garrison  made  no 
resistance,  Robert  gave  orders  to  spare  the 
lives  of  all  who  laid  down  their  arms ;  in  this 
noble  act  of  clemency  he  scorned  to  avail 
himself  of  the  rigid  letter  of  martial  law.  The 
commanders  of  the  garrison  were  made  pri- 

•  Strong,  t  Brave.  %  When. 

§  Soy  in  such  manner.    ||  Take.  f  Undauntedly. 
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soners.  Malise.  earl  of  Strathern  is  said  to  A,  p. 
have  been  made  captive  by  his  own  son ;  and  ^^  ^^^^ 
being  persuaded  to  renew  his  former  alle- 
giance,  was  taken  into  favour,  and  received 
back  his  estate  *.  Pursuant  to.  his  ordinary 
policy,  Robert  gave  immediate  prefers  to  dis- 
mantle the .  fortifications,  by  throwing  down 
the  walls  and  filling  up  the.  ditqh  f* 

Barbour  seems  to  have  considered  the  capture 
of  Perth  as  having  taken  place  before  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  troops  of  Lorn  at  the  pass^.of 
Cruachan-bean^  and  before  the  reduction  of 
Galloway  to  obedience  by  Edward  Bruce.  Al- 
though that  author  is  assuredly  authentic,  and 
was  well  informed  respecting  numerous  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  this  reign,  no  where 
else  to  be  met  with  ;  yet  he  has  unfortunate- 
ly taken  very  little  pains  to  reduce  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  collected  into  regular 
order  according  to  the  series  of  events ;  far 
less  to  fix  their  exact  chronological  dates. ,  For 
this  important  regulation,  among  many  other 
valuable  circumstances,  the  national  history 
of  Scotland  has  received  the  moat  essential 
VolT  1/  C  c 
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A.  D*     services  from  the  excellent  labours  of  Lord 

^^^*-     Hailes. 

26  Jan.  Soon  after  the  reduction  of  Perth,  Edward 
made  new  advances  to  treat  with  the  Scots  for 
the.  establishment  of  a  truce  or  cessation  of 
arms;  and  for  this  purpose  he  gaVe  ampie 
powers  to  David  earl  of  Athole,  Alexander 
Abemethy,  and  Adam  de  Gordon,  and  three 
other  negociators  *.  But  this,  effort  to  pro- 
cure even  a  temporary  tranquillity  between 
the  two  British  nations  was  ineffectual^  At 
this  time  a  cessation  of  hostilities  would  have 
been  alooe  serviceable  to  Edward,  who  was 
engaged  in  continual  dissentions  with  his  no* 
bility,  by  which  any  effectual  exertion  of  the 
military  power  of  England  was  almost  entire 
ly  precluded  i  it  was  therefore  of  very  mate* 
rial  importance  for  Robert,  to  employ  the  pre* 
tent  favourable  opportunity  for  reducing  the 
strong  places  in  Scotland  which  were  still 
held  for  the  English^  and  for  consolidating 
his  authority  in  the  kingdom  which  had  been 
recovered  by  his  heroism.  The  circumstance 
of  David  earl  of  Athole  having  bten  employ- 
ed at  this  time  by  Edwurd,  in  negociating  for 
a  trucCi  is  a  clear  proof  that  Barbour  had  been 

*Foed»Aiig;l.IIJ«300. 
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misixtfbrmed  a^  to  the  agency  of  that  noble*  A.  D. 
man  for  procuring  the  submission  of  David  de  .  35?  j^,\ 
Brechin  to  Robert  in  1308. 

At  this  period,  unable  from  the  civil  dis-  s  Feb. 
sentions  in  England  to  exert  himself  in  the 
field  for  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  Edward 
endeavoured  to  preserve  in  his  interest  such  of 
the  Scots  nobles  as  had  hitherto  favoured  the 
English  pretensions.  With  this  view  he  now 
bestowed  two  manors  in  Englandi  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Templars,  on  the  Earl  of 
Athole*.  William  Sinclair,  or  dc  St  Clair,  bi- 
shop elect  of  Dunkeld,  having  been  the  enemy 
of  England,  Edward  had  opposed  his  con^ 
firmation  to  that  see :  but,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Henry  de  St  Clair,  the  bishops  brother, 
who  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  English 
interest  in  Scotland,  he  now  wrote  to  the  Pope 
in  his  favour  f . 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  King  of  Scots 
again  invaded  the  north  of  England,  ravaging 
and  plundering  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  In  the 
course  of  this  expedition,  the  towns  of  Hex- 
ham and  Corbridge,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Cc« 
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^*  ^-     city  of  Durham  were  laid  in  ashes.    One  of 

1512* 

the  English  historians  says,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion  the  King  of  Scots  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Chester  (le  Street?)  from  whence 
he  detached  Douglas  with  a  great  proportion 
of  the  army  to  lay  waste  the  country,  who 
penetrated  to  Hartlepool,  carrying  off  much 
spoil,  and  many  prisoners  of  both  sexes*.  Oa 
his  return  towards  Scotland,  he  even  made 
demonstrations  for  besieging  Berwick,  where 
Edward  then  resided  under  pretence  of  being 
at  hand  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Scots, 
which  he  was  unable  to  effect;  but,  in  reality, 
because  he  was  in  continual  dread  of  the  fac* 
tious  machinations  of  his  own  barons,  and 
considered  himself  safer  in  a  frontier  garrison, 
exposed  to  be  besieged  by  the  Scots,  than  at 
the  seat  of  his  own  government  f. 

After  his  return  to  Scotland,  Robert  as* 
saulted  and  took  the  castles  of  Butel,  Dum* 
fries,  and  Dalswinton,  and  many  other  for« 
tresses,  all  of  which  he  dismantled  and  ren- 
dered defenceless  :^.  In  Fordun,  the  first  of 
these  castles  is  named  Botha  or  Buthe;  which, 
from  its   being  named   in  connexion   with 

*  HemingC  L  262. 
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Durofries  and  Dalswinton,  appears  to  have  A.  D. 
been  Biitel  in  Galloway,  belonging  to  the  Bak  *^^^* 
lidl  iamiiy;  and  was  probably  the  same  to 
which '  the  English  leaders  had  escaped  after 
their  defeat  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1308,  and 
which  is  called  Bothwell  in  Barbour.  In 
other  passages  of  Fordun,  the  name  of  Bothe 
or.Buthe  is  used  for  denoting  a  castle  in  th^ 
isle  of  Bute ;  but  the  context,  on  the  present 
occasion,  distinctly  limits  us  to  Galloway. 

About  this  p^iod,  the  civil  dissentipns  in 
England,  between  Edward  and  his  favourite 
Gavf  ston  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dissatis- 
fied baroiis  of  the  Lancastrian  party  on  the 
other,  broke  out  into  actual  civil  wan  The 
army  of  the  confederated  nobles,  or  Lord^ 
Ordainers,  marched  to  York ;  whence  Edward 
and  Gaveston  retired  northwards  to  New-? 
castle.  On  the  approacWo)'  the  malcontents, 
they  took  shipping  at  Tinemouth,.  and  laqded 
at  Scarborough.  Leaving  Gaveston  ia  the 
castle  of  that  place,  then  deemed  impregnable, 
Edward  returned  to  York,  which  remained 
faithful  to  his  interest,  \(rhere  he  ineffectually 
endeavoured  to  raise  an  army  to  oppose  the 
insurgents,  who  had  marched  on  to  New- 
castle. The  Earls  of  Penibroke  and  Suriy, 
Cc  3 
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A.  D.     with  Henry  de  Percyt  besieged  Gaveston  ia 

^^^^'  Scarborough  castle ;  while  Lancaster  took  a 
position  between  that  place  and  York,  to  in* 
tercept  all  communication  of  succours  be» 

19  May,  tween  the  king  and  his  minion.  Finding 
Scarborough  castle,  though  extreipely  strong, 
unprovided  for  a  long  siege,  Gaveston  capita- 
17  June,  lated  on  terms  of  personal  safety.  But,  re^^ 
gardless  of  the  conditions,  accorded  by  Pern-. 
broke,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  temporaiy 
absence  of  that  nobleman,  probably  conoert-r 
ed,  a  party  of  the  confederates  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  took  Gaveston  from  Ded- 
dington  castle  to  the  castle  of  Warwick; 
where,  without  any  form  of  trial,  he  was  be* 
headed  by  the  common  executioner*. 

1313.  The  castle  of  Roxburgh,  a  strong  fortress 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  facilitating  the 
military  operations  of  the  English  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland,  still  remained  in  the  power 
of  Edward,  who  had  committed  it  to  the 
.  charge  of  Giilemin  de  Fiennes,  a  knight  from 
Burgundy,  Douglas,  who  then  lurked  in  the 
forest  of  Jedburgh,  concerted  a  plan  for  sur- 
prising the  garrison  of  that  important  fortress, 

•  F(^.Angl.  III.  327,323, 334,  Wabing.  |01.  MaliQtb. 
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and  fixed  upon  the  night  of  Shrove  Tuesday  A.  D. 
for  the  execution  of  his  enterprize;  at  which 
time  he  expected  that  the  g^rriaou  would  be 
off  its  guard,  enjoying  them^elvea  in  the  usual 
revels  of  that  day ;  "  when  all  the  men,  from 
dread  of  the  Lent  season,  which  wa^  to  begin 
next  day»  indulged  in  wjne  and  licentious*^ 


nessV 


Accordingly,  having  employed  an  ingenious  6  Mar 
person,  named  Syme,  or  Simon  of  the  Lead- 
house,  to  construct  rope  ladders  fo^  scaling 
the  walls^  be  approached  at  the  begi^miug  of 
the  night  qgneed  upon«  with  si^ty  chosen  men| 
who  had  their  armour  covered  with  black 
frocks,  to  prevent  them  from  being  descried 
by  the  centineU  of  the  fortress.  The  assail* 
ants  crawled  up  the  steep  bank  on  which  Rox- 
burgh castle  is  situated^  on  their  hand^  and 
knees,  until  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  walls^ 
when  they  applied  their  ladders ;  and  all^of  them 
mounted  undiscovered,  except  by  one  centi* 
nel,  whom  they  immediately  put  to  death  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  communicate  any  alarm  to 
the  garrison.-  Simon,  the  contriver  of  the 
ladders,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person 
Cc4 
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A.  D^  who  mounted.  After  all  the  party  had  got 
6  Mw.  ^P'  Douglas  hastened  to  the  keep  where  the 
English  garrison  was  singing,  dancing,  and 
making  merry,  and  fortunately  found  the  gate 
open.  The  Scots  rushed  into  the  hall  among 
the  unsuspecting  revellers,  calling  out  a  Doug* 
las,  a  Douglas,  and  put  mavy  of  the  English 
to  death,  who  were  unarmed,  and  altogether 
unprepared  for  resistance.  Gillemin  de  Fien- 
nes,  the  warden  or  governor,  was  able  to  re- 
treat into  the  keep  or  great  tower,  with  a  few 
of  the  men,  who  defended  themselves  till  next 
day ;  when  the  commander  being  mortally 
wounded,  the  small  remnant  of  the  garrison 
surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
depart  into  England.  According  to  Barbour^ 
Fiennes  was  one  of  those  who  surrendered, 
and  went  to  England  with  the  rest,  but  died 
soon  afterwards  *. 

In  conformity  with  the  usual  maxims  of 
his  policy,  the  King  of  Scots  g-ave  orders  for 
the  demolition  of  Roxburgh  castle ;  and  Si- 
mon,  to  whose  ingenuity  the  success  of  this 
enterprize  liad  been  greatly  owing,  and  who 
had  gallantly  assisted  in  its  execution,  was 

•  Ford.  XII.    xix.       Leland.   II.  546.      Barb.    X. 
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rewarded  for  bis  services.    In  consequence  of    A.  D. 
this  successful  enterprize,  the  whole  of  Tcvioth     IJ^* 
dale  was  reduced  under  ubediencey  excepting 
Jedburgliy  and  those  parts  of  the  borders  which 
were  closely  adjoining  to  England  ^. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Doug^ 
las  disguised  himself  and  his  party  with  black 
frocks  over  their  armour.  While  in  this  guis^ 
the  Scots  were  crawling  up  the  steep  bank  . 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Roxburjgh  cas- 
tle, Bsfrbour  say«  that  they  were  noticed  by 
one  of  the  soldiers  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  who 
mistook  them  for  cows  or  oxen,  and  said  to 
his  comrade,  in  the  hearing:  of  the  Scots,  that 
he  supposed  a  certain  neighbouring  husband- 
man, oir  farmer,  was  making  gpod.ch^ar,  and 
had  left  ail  his  oxen  out,  unheeding  that  they 
might  fall  a  prey  to  the  DougUs.  Douglas 
4ieard  the  purport  of  this  conference;  ajn4  wait* 
ed  till  the  retiring  sound  of  their  conversation 
satisfied  him  that  the  two  English  soldiers 
had  left  the  wall.  He  then  made  haste  to  ap- 
ply liis  ladders;  when  the  noise  made  by  the 
iron  crochets  or  hooks,  in  fastening  them  up- 
pn  the  crib-stone,  or  top  of  the  wall,  alarmed 

the  nearest  centinel,  who  immediately  hasten- 

•  '  • '  -^  ' 
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A.  D.  ed  to  the  spot,  but  without  communicatiii^ 
^jll  any  alarm,  Simon,  the  only  person  who  had 
then  mounted,  immediately  stabbed  the  oen« 
tinel,  and  threw  him  over  the  wall,  calling 
upon  the  assailants  to  hasten  up,  as  all  was 
quiet  *• 

Thomas  Randolph  of  Strathdon,  having 
been  reconciled  to  the  king  his  uncle,  was 
created  Earl  of  Murray)  and  proved  ever  af- 
terwards eminently  faithful,  and  highly  ser- 
viceable to  Robert  and  to  Scotland.  Accord* 
ing  to  Barbour,  **  He  was  a  comely  person^  of 
good  stature,  and  broad  visage,  with  a  fair 
and  pleasant  countenance ;  the  friend  of  brave 
men,  loyal,  just,  munificent,  courteous,  jovial, 
social,  and  amorous,  and  altogether  made  up 
6f  virtues.  The  portrait  of  this  great  and 
good  man,  as  designed  by  a  grave  ecclesias<» 
tic,  Id  i^itigtilar  in  its  style,  yet  appears  to 
have  beettr  drawn  from  the  life;  and  though 
rude  and  antiquated,  is  spirited  and  glowing : 

'*  He  wes  of  mesurabil  statur. 
And  weile  porturat  ^  at  mesur ; 
With  braid  wcsage  f  plesaud  and  fayr, 
Curtais  at  poynt,  and  debonayr, 

t  Foiirtn7e4»  earned.  t  V><»Se. 
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And  off  tycbt  sekyr*  contenyng. 

I^wtef  helowytl  atour§  ail  thyng: 

Falset  II  tresoun,  and  felony  ir» 

He  stud  agayue  ay  entrely  ••. 

He  bey  it  f  f  honour  ay,  and  larges  X%, 

And  ay  mantenyt  lychtwysnestj. 

In  cumi»any  solacious  §§ 

fie  weSy  and  tharwith  amorous  ; 

And  gud  knychtb  he  lufl^t|||  ay. 

And,  giff  I  the  suth  flT  sail  say. 

He  was  fuliilyt  off  bounte  ♦••, 

Als  of  wertuysftt  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^s  he/*-— JJJ 

In  another  pas9age^  Barbour  thus  spealta 
farther  of  the  character  of  Randolph : 

"  And  he  to  sa  gret  worschip  •  dreuch  f , 
That  all  spak  off  hys  gret  bounte. 
His  fiiyis  {  gretly  stonayil  §  ho ; 
For  he  fled  nevir  for  foice  pf  fycfat^ 
Qubat  sal  I  mar  say  off  hys  myoht  f 
Hys  gret  manheid,  and  hys  bounte 
Gerrs  ||  hym  yeit  renownyt  be." — ^f 


AsD, 
1319^ 
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AfJ>*  After  having  established  his  authority  in 
^^*  the  earldom  of  Moray,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  king  his  uncle,  Ran- 
dolph assembled  the  military  vassals  of  his 
earldom,  and  marched  into  the  Lothians. 
Edinburgh  castle  was  at  that  time  strongly 
fortified,  and  well  stored  with  meh  and  pro- 
visions, under  the  command  of  a  Gascon 
knight,  whom  Barbour  names  Sir  Perys  Lom- 
bart.  Leland  the  antiquary  gives  this  per- 
son the  name  of  Peter  de  Leland,  viscount  or 
sheriiF  of  Edinburgh  ;  adding,  that  having 
joined  the; Scots  party,  he  was  afterwards 
executed  under  suspicion  of  treason.  If  this 
be  the  same  person  with  the  governor  of 
Edinburgh  castle,  his  name  appears  to  have 
been  Peter  Luband ;  ae  there  still  exist  grants 
of  the  lands  of  Gattielton  and  Elwynston, 
which  are  described  as  having  belonged  to 
Sir  Peter  Luband,  lately  convicted  of  treason 
against  the  royal  dignity  * ;  and  of  the  lands 
of  Cockbum,  which  Patrick  Luband  had  for- 
feited, to  James  Lord  Douglas.  Having  learn- 
ed the  successful  issue  of  the  enterprize  of 
Douglas  upon   Roxburgh  castle,   Randolph 

•BarbottT,  X.  324  ^d  rS-i.^    Leland,  Col.  II.   546. 
A.  of  S.  11.  45.     Rotul.  Kob.  L  No.  63,  64. 
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wad  exceedingly  desirous  of  signalizing  the  A.  n. 
commencement  of  his  new  career  by  the  ro-  w^/^* 
duction  of  Edinburgh  castle,  which  he  b6* 
sieged  or  blockaded  ^.  The  English  garrison, 
suspecting  the  fidelity  of  their  foreign  comr 
mander^  put  him  into  a  dungeon  in  the  castl^ 
and  elected  a  constable  from  among  them* 
selves  to  take  the  command  f . 

Finding  that  the  castle  could  not  be  redu- 
ced by  open  force,  and  that  the  blockade  must 
be  unavailing  so  long  as  the  garrison  had  a 
sufficiency  of  provisions,  Randolph  anxionsly 
endeavoured  to  devise  some  stratagem  by 
which  his  enterprize  might  be  accomplished* 
One  William  Frank,  or  Francus,  whose  father 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  constable  of  the 
castle,  presented  himself  to  Randolph,  and  of- 
fered to  conduct  him  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
at  a  place  where  it  was  only  twelve  feet  high, 
and  might  be  easily  scaled.  In  his  youth^ 
Frank  had  resided  in  the  castle  as  one  of  the 
garrison ;  and  having  an  intrigue  with  a  wo* 
man  in  the  city,  he  had  been  m  use  to  descend  ' 

the  wall  in  the  night,  by  means  of  a  rope- 
ladder,  and  to  gain  the  foot  of  the  rock  by  a 
steep  and  intricate  path,  amidst  frightful  pre* 

•  Barb.  X.  506—521.  t  Id.  ib.  325^335. 
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A.  D.     ment  by  the  victors,  entered  into  the  Scoti 

In  his  reflexions  upon  this  brilliant  at- 
chievement,  Barbour  alleges  that  ^^  a  more  gal« 
lant  exploit  was  never  performed  in  the  tak^ 
ing  of  any  fortress,  in  any  age  or  region;  sav-^ 
ing  only  at  the  capture  of  Tmkf  when  Alex- 
ander leapt  from  the  top  of  the  wall  alone 
among  a  crowd  of  foes,  and  courageously  de- 
fended himself,  until  rescued  by  Aristasus  and 
his  noble  chivalry,  who  assailed  the  wall  with 
ladders,  sparing  no  danger  till  they  reached 
the  king,  who>  almost  felled  to  the  ground, 
hardly  defended  himself  from  death  on  his 
knees  f*'*  He  adds  a  strange  prophecy  of  St 
Margaret,  the  consort  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore, 
foretelling  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  castle, 
through' the  ministration  of  Frank;  having^ 
caused  pourtray  a  castle  with  a  ladder  ap- 
plied to  the  wall,  and  a  man  climbing  up, 
with  this  inscription  in  French,  Gardys  vowfs 
de  Fransak.  And  says,  that  this  picture  re- 
mained, to  his  time,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Mar* 
garetj. 

•  Barb.  X.  50fr— 77«*    Ford.  XII.  xix^    Leland,  CoU  IL 
t  Barbour,  X*  703—735*  t  W-  ib.  736—749. 
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For  this  important  service,  probably,  Wil-  A.  D. 
liam  Francis  or  Franceis,  received  a  grant  of  34^^^ 
the  lands  of  Sprouston  in  the  sheriffdom  of 
Roxburgh,  which  had  fallen  to  the  crown  by 
the  forfeiture  of  William  Riot,  Henry  Drawer, 
Thomas  Alcoats,  John,  Thomas,  and  William 
Fitz-Alan,  and  others  *. 

The  number  of  Bruces  adherents  increas- 
ed with  his  successes.  Even  David  earl  of 
Athol,  who  had  long  steadily  adhered  to  the 
English  faction,  and  had  very  recently  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  lands  in  England  in  reward 
of  his  fidelity,  now  revolted  and  joined  the  par-  2s  April. 
ty  of  his  lawful  sovereign.  The  lands  which 
he  had  obtained  from  Edward  were  conse- 
quently resumed  !•  Yet  that  weak  prince, 
continually  dealing  in  expedients,  endeavour- 
ed to  confirm  Alexander  Abemethy  in  his  in* 
terest  by  a  similar  grant,  on  the  very  day 
when  that  to  Athol  was  resumed  ^.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Septs,  in  recovering  the  castles  of 
Roxburgh  and  Edinburgh,  a^rmed  Edward 
for  the  safety  of  Berwick.  On  this  account 
he  now  issued  orders  to  Edmund  de  Hastings 

Vol.  I.  D  d 

^  Ind.  of  Missing  Charters,  p.  12.  No.  56.  and  p.  15. 
No.  20. 

f  Foed.  Angl.  IIL  404.  I  Id.  ib. 
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A.  D.     governor  of  perwick,  and  constabl^e  of  the 
23^ApTiU  ^^*^'^»   directing   him   to   4*^Uver  iip^  Isoliei 
countess  of  Buclian,  who  hsul  remaipFid  thc^ra 
in  singularly  stnct  custody,  as  formerly  meq? 
tioned,  ever  «nnce  1 306,   tp  Henry  d?  fieau* 
mont,  who  was  appointed  to  keep  Ijer  ibr  the 
future  *. 
17  May.        Conferences  for  the  establishment  of  a  truce 
between   England  and  Scotland  were  again 
renewed,  through  the  mediation  of  tj>e  King 
of  France,  but  unsupcessfully  f?     T^ese.  paci- 
fic overtures^,  however,  did  not  retard  tlie  mi- 
»   litary  enterprizes  of  the  KingofScots^  who 
inxaded  Cumberland  at  this  tin\e,  aq4  i^id 
23  Mav     ^'^^  country  w;iste  to  a  great  extent.     Whea 
applied  to  for  succour  by  the  Cumbrians,  Ed- 
ward, who  was  tlien  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing for  France,  extolled  their  fidelity,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  defend  themselves  till  his  re- 
turn J. 

During  this  invasion  of  Cumberland,  the 
Scot5  are  said  to  have  inefteptually  besi^ed 
Carlisle^  and  to  nave  lost  a  cpn^ideiable  num- 
ber of  men  in  endeavouring  to  storm  this 
place  §• 

♦  Fad.  Aiigl.  III.  401.  t  W-  lb.  41 1. 

%  Id.  ib.  4X6.  §  Heroingt.  I.  ^62. 
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In  the  annals  6f  Ireland  appended  to.  the     a.  d. 
Britannia  of  Cambden,  the  King  of  Stots'is   J^^'^ 

,  .  23  May. 

said  to  have  sent  several  gal  lies  manned  with 
freebooters  to  pillage  Ulster;  where  the  peo- 
ple made  a  brave  resistance,  and  drove  oft  the 
invaders.  It  is  even  reported,  that  Robert 
himself  landed  along  with  them,' with  the 
permission  of  the  Earl  of  Ulstef,  in  order  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  truce. 

The   invasion   of  Cumberland  appears   to  iiJunc. 
have  been  principally  intended  as  a  feint,  to* 
cover  the  naval  preparations  whicli  Robert 
had  dh-ected  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  des- 
cent upon  the  Isle  of  Mkn.     He  accordingly 
embarked   a  sufficient  force,  probably  frdm^ 
otie  of  the  havens  in  Galloway,  with  wliich 
he  landed  on  the  island,  overthrew  the  go- 
vernor, took  the  castle  of  Ruffin,  and  subdued  ' 
the  country.     In  the  Chronicle  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  subjoin^  to  the  Britatinia  of  Cambden,' 
tlte  Manx  governor  on  this  occasion  is' nam- 
ed Din^away  Dowill.     In  the  Annals  of  Ire- 
land, appended  to  the  same  publication,  he  is 
called  the  Laid  Donegan  Odowill  :   so  that 
he  appears  to  have  been  the   same  Duncan 
Macdowal'who  defeated  and  made  prisoners 
of  the  two  brothers  of  the   King  of  Scots 
D  d  S 
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A,  D.     in  Galloway  in  the  year  130(5,  as  formerly  bc- 

11  June,   **^^°    • 

On  bis  return  from  France  to  England,  £dr 

ward  found  that  many  of  his  nobles  bad  re* 
fused  to  give  their  attendance  in  a  parliament^ 
which  he  had  summoned  to  concert  measyres 
for  repressing  the  continued  successes  of  t^c 
Scots.  Thus  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing supplies  by  constitutional  means,  be 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  clergy  to  lend 
hjm  money,  to  enable  him  to  raise  troqps  to 
send  into  Scotland,  He  likewise  made  a  fre^h 
effort  to  procure  a  meeting  of  parliament;  but, 
instead  of  obeying  his  writs  of  summonS|  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  and  the  other  discontented 
lords  of  that  party,  appointed  a  muster  of  their 
forces,  under  the  pretext  of  holding  a  tour- 
nament. By  repeated  proclamations,  £dwar4 
prohibited  that  seditious  assemblage  :  yet,  in 
contempt  of  the  royal  authority,  Lancaster 
and  his  associates  persisted  in  holding  their 
intended  tournament,  and  refused  to  give 
their  attendance  in  parliament,  or  their  con- 
currence to  any  measures  for  opposing  th^ 
King  of  Scots  f. 

*  A.  of  S.  II.  46.    Chron.  Man.  ap  BritaDD.  1057*    An. 
of  Irel.  ad.  An.  1313.     Ford.  XII.  xix. 
t  Foed.  AngU  111.  422,  42ft,  433. 
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Our  excellent  national  annalist  declined  en-     A.  D. 
tering  into  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of     J^^e' 
this  obstinate  Opposition  to  the  measures  of 
Edward,  and  utter  disregard  of  the  English 
honour  and  interests,  by  the  leading  nobles ; 
because   feading    to    lengthened    discussion, 
which  he  considered  as  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  Scots  history  *•     But  it  has  appeared  re* 
qtiisite,  in  this  work,  to  explain  shortly  those 
incidents  in  the  history  of  England  which,  by 
reducing  the  power  of  government  to  a  state 
of  extreme  weakness  and  inefficiency,  enabled 
the  gallant  Robert  to  restore  the  independence 
of  Scotland.     Accordingly,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, some  account  has  been  given  of  the  fac- 
tious proceedings  of  the  malcontent  English 
nobles,  on  the  subject  of  the  kings  excessive 
fondness,  profbsc  liberality,  and  almost  total 
abandonment  of  government  to  Gavestdn;  and 
the  tragical  end  of  that  unworthy  minister' 
has  been  mentioned.     But  the  jealousies  and 
discontents  which  had  been  excited  against 
Edward  still  subsisted  among  the  barons,  who 
were  in  continual  fear  lest  the  king  might 
take  occasion  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his  fa- 
D  dS 
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A.  D.  vourite,  and  their  long  and  obstinate  opposi- 
June.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  measures  of  his  govemm«t.  Be* 
sides,  such  was  the  weak,  shifting,  and  trifling 
policy  of  this  infatuated  monarch,  that  almost 
every  act  of  his  administration  was  either  al- 
together inadequate  or  excessively*  ill-timed. 
Though  abundantly  proud  and  ambitious,  be 
was  utterly  destitute  of  wisdom  to  concert 
judicious  measures  for  recovering  the  full  ex* 
ercise  of  his  constitutional  prerogatives,  or  for 
reducing  the  Scots  under  his  authority,  and 
possessed  no  energy  of  character  for  enabling 
him  to  bring  those  plans  which  were  devised 
for  these  purposes  to  a  successful  issue. 

Mean  while  the  military  enterprizes  of  the 
Scots  continued  to  prosper.  Edward  Bruce, 
having  expelled  the  English  from  Galloway 
and  Nithsdale,  reduced  the  whole  of  these 
districts  to  obedience,  and  destroyed  all  the 
castles  and  fortresses,  pursuant  to  the  r^ular 
policy  of  his  royal  brother.  He  then  took 
and  destroyed  the  castle  pf  Ruthergleu,  or 
Ruglen,  and  acquired  possession  of  Dundee  *. 
He  next  proceeded  to  besiege  the  casde  of 
Stirling;  which  he  continued  from  Lenfryne, 
or  the  spring  season,    to  St  John's  massf. 

•  Barb.  X.  788—802.  t  U.  ib.  815. 
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-Lent  began  that  year  on  tlie  49tth  Pebraary ;  a.  D. 
tod,  if  the  feast  of  St  John  the  Baptist  be  g^^lwc 
itie^nt  by  Barbour,  it  *may  be  concluded  that 
the  «iege  continued  till  the  24th  of  June  *. 
Unable  to  make  any  impression  on  this  strong 
fortress  by  any  of  the  means  of  attack  then 
known,  JEdward  Bruce  consented  to  a  treaty 
with  Sir  Philip  Mowbray  wlio  commanded 
the  garrison,  to  raise  the  siege  or  blockade 
under  an  engagement  that  the  castle  sh  uld 
be  surrendered  by  the  ensuing  midsummer,  if 
not  previously  relieved  by  the  English  f. 

It  would  appear  that  this  agreement  had  ' 

been  entered  into  by  Edward  Bruce,  without 
consulting  the  king  his  brother.  Yet  Robert 
consented  to  ratify  the  agreement,  although 
much  displeased  with  Edward  for  having 
granted  so  long  a  time,  by  which  the  King  of 
£nsrland  would  foe  enabled  to  assemble  the 
whole  military  force  of  his  dominions,  to  the 
great  jeopardy  of  the  Scots,  who  would  be 
bound  in  honour  to  give  him  battle  with  great 
disparity  of  numbers.  By  this  treaty,  besides 
a  whole  year  allowed  to  the  English  for  pre- 
paring an  army,  while  the  progress  of  the 
Dd  4 
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A.  D.     Scots  arms  were  necessarily  interrupted,  Ro- 

l^*^*     bert  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either 
Juoc. 

abandoning  the  very  desirable  acquisition  of 
Stirling  castle,  by  which  the  reputation  of  his 
government  would  be  compromised  and  dis- 
honouredy  or  of  hazarding  the  fortunes  of  his 
crown  and  kingdom  on  tlie  uncertain  issue  of 
a  battle.  He  assented,  however,  to  the  treaty^ 
and  determined  to  meet  the  English  army  at 
the  time  appointed,  if  the  King  of  England 
were  disposed  to  risk  a  battle  for  the  relief  of 
the  place  *• 

Although  not  mentioned  in  an}*  historian, 
the  castle  of  Stirling  seems  to  have  been  held 
lender  a  kind  of  blockade,  accompanied  by  a 
mutual  armistice.  Barbour  says,  that  the  go- 
vernor, Mowbray,  was  permitted  to  proceed 
to  England,  that  he  might  give  an  account  to 
Edward  of  the  agreement  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  Scots  f  •  If  so,  he  must 
have  been  provided  with  a  safe  conduct  for 
his  journey  and  return ;  as  we  find  him  still 
possessed  of  the  command  of  Stirling  castle 
next  summer,  after  the  great  battle  of  Ban* 
nockbum.  In  the  treaty,  likewise,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  stipulation  was  made  for  per- 

•  Barbour,  XI.  31—77.  t  W-  »b.  l--«. 
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mittiog  the  garrison  to  purchase  provisions ;     A.  IR. 
as  Barbour  expressly  says,  that  these  had  be-     j^„^ 
gun  to  fail  in  the  garrison,  previously  to  the 
agreement  with  Edward  Bruce*. 

Whether  from  actual  stipulations  in  the 
conditional  treaty  of  surrender  between  Ed- 
ward Bruce  and  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  ratified 
by  both  kings,  or  if  a  truce  or  suspension  of 
arms  were  concluded  subsequently  between  \ 

the  Scots  and  English  governments,  does  not 
appear,:  But,  from  the  period  of  that  agree- 
ment until  the  great  battle  which  took  place 
in  the  ensuing  summer,  military  operations 
seem  to  have  been  suspended  on  both  sides ; 
and  we  find  no  incidents  recorded  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  times,  except  the  immense  pre- 
parations which  were  made  by  both  nations 
for  the  approaching  contest,  on  which  the! 
fate  of  Scotland  was  to  depend.  During  this 
interval,  we  may  be  assured  that  Robert  em- 
ployed every  possible  mean^  of  confirming  the 
confidence  and  fidelity  of  his  adherents,  of 
providing  armour  and  weapons  of  all  kinds 
for  his  army,  and  of  securing  as  large  a  force 
as  could  be  mustered  from  those  parts  of  the 

♦Barb,  X.  817. 
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A.  IX     kii^doin  which  had  dtibmitted  to  liis  astfao- 
^^*     rity.     Indeed*  at  this  period,  the  whde  of 
Scotland  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  his 
obedience,  except  East  LotbiaOi  and  the  ca8t>* 
era  parts  of  Beiwickshire. 
jj^^  About  this  period,  a  remonstrance  appears 

to  have  been  transmitted  to  Edward,  tiirough 
Patrick  earl  of  March  and  Adam  o  Gordozi^ 
from  kis  remaining  Scots  adlierents,  com*- 
plaining  of  the  hardships  tliey  nnderweat 
through  the  unopposed  career  of  Bruce,  ao^ 
requiring  aid  ;  they  seem  likewise  to  have  al- 
leged, that  they  suftered  various  grievances 
from  the  conduct  of  the  ministerial  officers 
who  acted  under  the  authority  of  Edward,  in 
that  part  of  Scotland  which  had  not  yet  sub* 
mitted  to  the  government  of  the  King  of 
Scots.  This  remnant  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  eastern  coast  between  Dunbar 
and  Berwick,  together  with  the  Merse,  or 
lowlands  of  Berwickshire.  In  answo*  to  this 
remonstrance,  Edward  issued  a  proclamation 
to  all  his  beloved  and  faithful  suligects  in 
Scotland  who  remained  in  his  peace,  requir- 
ing them  to  continue  in  their  loyalty;  en- 
gaging to  lead  an  army,  by  the  24th  of 
next  June,   against  his  enemies  and  rebels 
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in    Scotland,  sufficient  to  restore  perpetual     A*  O. 
peace ;   and   promising,   on   his  arrival,   to    ^  ^^^ 
take  their  complaints  into  serious  considera- 
tion, and  to  give  ample  redress  of  all  their 
wrongs*. 


^Foed.Ansl.III.458. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Prom  the  Skge  ^Stirlmg  Cattle^  by  Edward  Bruce,  in  1313 ; 
to  the  Baiile  of  Bannockkum,  2Uh  June  13U. 


A.  D.  Ak  apparent  reconciliation  having  taken 
1314*  place  between  Edward  and  the  Lancastrian 
party,  measures  were  now  concerted  for  im- 
proving the  advantage  of  this  cassation  from 
.political  dissention  in  England  to  prosecute 
the  Scots  war  with  effect*.  Immense  prepa* 
rations  were  accordingly  made  for  an  expedi* 
tion  into  Scotland,  to  relieve  the  castle  of 
Stirling  in  the  first  place,  and  with  the  san- 
guine hope  of  reconquering  the  whole  king- 
dom. Had  the  numerous  and  well  appointed 
forces,  which  were  employed  on  this  occasion^ 
been  conducted  with  skill,  they  were  certain- 
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ly  sufficient  to  have  easily  over-ran  the  whole     A^;IJ, 
country.    So  vast>  says  Barbour^,  was  the  aacW    ^•***' 
my  which  was.  now  collated,  thit •  notUng ^ 
nearly  so  num^ous  had  ever' before  beefaan 
rayed  by  England,  and  no  force  that  S<2otland 
could  produce  might  possibly  have  beta  able 
to  withstand  it  in  the  open  fidd  *. 

.  Besides  thie  whole  power  of  the  English  bap 
rons,  who  were  summoned  tp  assemble  in  arms 
at  Berwick  op  the  11th  June,  Edward  com« 
manded  the  attendance  of  a  large  body  of  in^ 
f^ntry  from  the  various  counties  and  towns  of « 
£nglan4  and:  Wales,  to  rendezvous  at  Werk 
in  that  neighboprhoodt*  He  likewiafi  sum« 
moned  the  English  subjects  of  the  pale  in  Irer 
land  to  attend  his  standard  on  this  occasion ; 
and  invited  Eth  O'Connor,  chief  0f  the  native, 
Irish  in  Connaught,  with  twenty-six  other 
Irish  chieftain^,  to  bring  over  their  followers 
to  hjs  assistance;  and  appointed  the  Earl  of 
Ulster  to  the  chief  command  of  both  these 
'  bodies :{:. 

Barbour  alleges  that  he  collected  the  whole 
chivalry  of  England  who  were  fit  for  war^ 
leaving  none  behind  who  could  carry  arms ; 

^  Barb.  Xll.  15.        f  Foed.  Angl.  III.  463,  4S] ,  4S2. 
t  Foed.  Angl.  III.  463,479. 
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j^:iX    a;ooi]mclemble  number  ftom  Wafe9  Mid  Ire^* 
^1^     Iand;^Mdiiiaiiy  brave  Scoteraen  iv4io  still  cbh* 
timicdt  «D  bold*  tbeir  lands  and  posdessioiia 
fiosi  hhil ;  and,  besides  all  thcise,  that  he  as«* 
stoUedi many  gallant: warriors  from  distant' 
cMintrias  t  In  p^rticnlar,   that  tiie  Earl'  of 
Hainault  brought  over  a  considerable  body  of 
menai6  arms  from  Gascony^  Germany^  and 
Britannyjand  that  many  came  ^  to  bis  assis^ 
tance'  ftom'-  Poictou,  Provence,  and  Langue^ 
dctti  which  he  n;ames  Pon  tyne,  Aquitaine>  and^ ' 
Aycttte^:  £dward^may  have  had^  some  troops 
inif'faiS'tiiMy  fhim  his  possessions  in  the  south 
o^^'Fttirtcej  and  a  few  foreign^  Icnights  may 
haw  volnlittered  their  services  on  the  present 
occasion  r'Buft'  there  are  no  au^ntic  doctt-> 
metif s  in  proof  of  any  considerable  body  of 
foreign  auxiliaries  having  bein  employed  in 
this-  expedition^ ;  and  Bkrbour  has  certainly 
commi^tted  an  anachronism  in  supposing  that 
John  of  Hfeinault,  who  afterwards  attended 
Edward  III.  in  the  first  of  his  wars,  was  pre* 
sent  upon  this  occasion. 

Barbour  asserts  that  the  whole  of  the  Eng*- 
lisdr  army  exceeded  an  liundred  thousand  men. 
Of  these  he  alleges  that  40,000  were  cavalry, 

•  Barbour,  XI.  SS— 102. 


aimed  both  head  and  haad^  or  completely  pro«  a;  IK 
yid^.  with  defemive  armour  and  Mreapons  of  **** 
oifhnce ;.  and  that  three  thousand  of  these^ 
b^fiiides  bemg  themselves  armed,  had  theip 
hprses  bovered  with  plates  of  mail,,  and  were 
injtendedl&r  being  placed  in  tlie  frontof  bat^ 
tie.  He  adds  that  there  were  likewise  54,000 
archers ;  not  to  mention  the  retainers  of  the 
aitny,  who  had  the  care  of  the  armour,  wea» 
pons,  baggage,  and  provisions.  In  this  enume« 
rarion^  however,  he  only  particularizes  98,000 
combatants ;  although  he  set  out  with  assert- 
ing ^at:  the  army  consisted  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men"^,  and  parti* 
cularjy  describes  the  order  of  march  as  distri* 
buted  into  ten  divisions,  consisting  of  full 
tea  tliousand  men  each  f. 

A  modern  historian  of  great  celebrity  was- 
disposed  to  consider  the  number  of  100,000 
men,  attributed  to  the  army  of  Edward  by 
the  Scots  writers,  as  greatly  exaggerated.  He 
alleges  that  Rymer  gives  a  list  ot  all  the  in* 
fantry  which  was  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
Ejigland  and  Wales,  which  only  amounted  to 
2fi340  menf.     It  has  been  very  justly  re** 

*  Barb.  XI.  103—1 12.  f  Id.  ib.  154—156. 
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A.D.  marked  by  our  excellent  annalist,  -'  That 
***^  Hume  had  very  widely  mistaken  the  sense  of 
the  records  which  he  had  consulted  on  this 
occasion :  as,  instead  of  aH  the  infantiy  from 
all  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Foedera 
only  contains  the  orders  which  were  issued  to 
the  sheriffs  of  eleven  of  the  counties,  to  two  of 
the  earls,  and  to  sir  or  seoen  of  the  barons  of 
England ;  specifying  the  quotas  of  infantry 
which  they  were  to  fiimish  for  the  army ;  and 
tbese  quotas  are  clearly  specified  as  due  from 
tlieir  lands  in  Wales,  not  from  their  English 
Q^tates.  The  counties  mentioned  are  Che- 
shire, Derbyshire,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Leices* 
tershire,  Lincolnshire,  Northumberland,  Not- 
tinghamshire, Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Yorkshire.  The  two  Earls  were  those  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford,  and  of  Hereford 
and  Essex  ;  through  whom  four  other  coun-  * 
ties  might  be  supposed  included;  but  their 
writs  respected  the  particular  estates  belongs 
ing  to  them  individually  in  the  Welsh  coun* 
tics  of  Glamorgan*  and  Brecnock,  and  do  not 
in  the  least  refer  to  the  English  counties  uxv  > 
der  their  administration.  From  an  attenti\^e 
consideration  of  the  various  writs  of  array  in 
the  Foedera,  it  is  obvious  that  the  summonses 
to  tlie  barons  were  for  the  feudal  power  of 
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davaliy,  excepting  in  m  far  as  their  Wdsh     a.  D* 
estates  were  concerned ;  and  those  to  the  she-      ^^^*' 
rifb  exclusively  for  infantry  j  which  last  were 
entitled  to  wages  or  pay; 

The  writs  published  by  Rymer  do  not  re- 
late to  the  southern  and  western  counties  of 
England ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Edward 
should  have  invited  the  Anglo-Irish  barons 
and  Irish  chiefs,  and  yet  have  neglected  to 
require  the  assistance  of  the  most  populous 
parts  of  his  dominions  of  England*  If  we 
take  into  account  tlie  Irish  and  the  French 
subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  and  if  we 
suppose  that  all  the  counties  and  all  the  ba- 
rons of  England  furnished  their  quotas  in 
equal  proportion  with  those  enuipnerated  in  the 
Foedera,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncingy  that  the  numbers  of  the  English 
army,  as  related  by  our  historians,  are  within 
the  bounds  of  probability.  Edward  himself 
says,  that  he  had  summoned  to  the  rendez* 
vous  totum  serviiium  suum ;  all  who  owed  him 
military  service ''^.''  It  is  tofbe  noticed,  how^ 
ever,  that  the  powerful  Earls  of  Lancaster^ 
Warrene  or  Surry,  Warwick,   and  Arundel^ 

Vol.  I.  E  e 
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A.D.  had  decltmd  obedience  to  die  mmmwM  of 
^^^^  array,  mider  pretence  that  Edward  had  fiuioEl 
to  perform  certain  stipulations  which  he  had 
promised :  And  Thomas  de  Brotherton  earl 
of  Norfolk  was  excttsed  from  atteading.  Be^ 
sides  the  nobility,  the  whole  of  l^  clergy^ 
evrn  widows  and  other  women  who  held  by 
mrfitary  service  or  sergeantry,  were  cxpien^ 
summoned  to  attend  with  aU  thdr  militsqr 
force,  well  provided  with  horses  and  arma. 

The  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire^  he- 
sides  senring  as  a  specimen  of  the  atiie  uaad 
at  the  time,  is  subjx>ined  as  a  curious  noMd 
of  the  sentiments  of  Edward  respecting  tha 
war  with  Scotland,  the  causes  of  the  gvsat 
expedition  which  lie  was  preparing^  and  the 
species  of  opposition  which  he  expected  t» 
meet  with  from  the  Scots. 

**  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  wbh* 
eth  health*  As,  for  the  expedition  in  our  Scats 
war,  we  have  chosen  four  thousand  men  &tm 
your  county,  whom  we  have  ordered  to  attend 
us  into  Scotlanditm  tfie  day  already  mention* 
ed ;  and,  as  we  now  learn  that  the  Scots,  our 
enemies  and  rebels,  are  using  their  utmost  ef* 
forts  to  collect  a  great  multitude  of  infantry, 
in  strong  and  marshy  places  where  access  is 
difficult  for  cavalry ;  that  placiag  themselves 
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hetwwn  us  tod  our  castk  of  Stirling,  they  a.  d. 
mi^  thereby  oppose  the  rescue  of  our  stid  ois^  ' ^ ^^* 
tie  with  nU  their  power;  which  nescue  must 
be  made  upoa  tibe  next  aiwing  festival  of  the 
nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptistp  according  to 
the  ^greeiaeiit  entered  into  between  the  con«- 
s^le  of  our  said  oasUe  and  oar  sakl  enemies ; 
and  which  rescue,  with  the  bkssing  of  divine 
sddp  we  propose  then  to  accomplish,  ^"  Sic 

The  orders  to  the  Sheriffs  and  others  hav* 
ing  autiiortty  in  the  several  counties  of  £ng^ 
Jaad  and  Wales,  were  entremely  peremptory ; 
aod  they  were  commanded  to  urge,  hasten, 
and  compel  the  several  required  quotas,  under 
the  highest  penalties,  to  march  in  a  state  of 
sufficient  pnoparatipn,  and  fitly  armed,  so  as 
to  join  tise  royal  army,  at  Wark  by  the  10th 
of  Jnnef. 

The  account  given  of  the  numbers  of  the 
English  army  in  the  Scotichnonicon,  are  too 
ridiculous,  almost,  for  insertion.  Edward  in 
one  passage  is  said  to  have  collected  a  vast 
army  of  horse  and  foot,  with  many  cross-bow 
mien  and  archers,  from  all  parts  of  the  king* 
doms  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Gei*' 
£eS 

*  Foed.  Angl.  Hi,  481.  i  Id,  ib. 
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A- 1>.  many ;  from  Wales  and  Ireland ;  Flanders  and 
^  ***  Gascony^  the  Boulonnais  and  CornWal*,  Gucl- 
dres  and  Bohemia,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Bra- 
bant ;  gathering  every  kind  of  mercenary  force 
from  every  surrounding  country,  insomuch 
that  his  army  contained  300,000  armed  caval- 
ry, besides  an  innumerable  multitude  of  infau-- 
try,  servants  arid  common  people  of  both 
sexes  f .  In  another  passage,  the  English  ar- 
my is  still  farther  exaggerated  to  340,000 
horse,  and  an  almost  equal  number  of  foot. 
A  most  absurd  parallel  is  drawn  of  David 
numbering  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  the  fatal 
issue  of  this  expedition  is  referred  to  a  similar 
cause,  in  Edward  offending  God,  by  his  osten- 
tatious pride  in  numbering  his  army  %. 

Besides  these  great  preparations  for  collect- 
ing a  numerous  land  army,  a  considerable 
number  of  ships  were  ordered  to  be  assembled 
for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  sea,  and  for 
transporting  provisions  and  warlike  stores  for 
the  use  of  the  army  ^  The  command  of  this 
naval  armament  was  confided  to  John  Sturmy 
and  Peter  Bard  jointly  ||.    The  number  of  ships 

*  Perhaps  Britanny  is  here  meant.        f  Ford.  XII.  xix» 
t  Ford.  XII.  XX.  §  Foed.  AngL  III.  4^3.      . 

II  Foed.  AngU  HI.  475. 
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is  not  specified,  but  the  cinque  ports  and  their     a.  D« 
members  are  summoned  to  send  all.  their  due      \^^^ 
service :  This  may  be  called  the  naval  militia 
of  £ngland*. 

On  his  side,  likewise,  the  King  of  Scots 
used  every  effort  in  his  power  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  approaching  important  qoui* 
test,  and  for  gallantly  defending  the  honqur 
and  independence  of  the  crown  and  kingdom 
whidi  his  persevering  bravery  hadMchieyed, 
He  summoned  all  who  held  of  him.  to  repair, 
with  all  their  followers  able  to  carry  arms,  tb 
theTorwood,  between  Falkirk  a;iMl>  Stirling^ 
which  he  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendez-» 
vous,  and  where  he  seems  to  have  first  intend* 
ed  that  the  ensuing  battle  should  be  fought. 
The  number  of  fighting  men  who  assembled 
in  consequence  of  this  summons,  is  said  to 
have  somewhat  exceeded  thirty  thousand; 
besides  near  twenty  thousand  unarmed  and 
undisciplined  followers  of  the  camp  and  ser^ 
vantsf. 

The  principal  leaders  in  the  Scots  army 
were^  Edward  Bruci^  Walter  the  SteW'airtqf 
E  e  3 

•  Foed,  Aogl.  IIL  478.  .  ... 
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A.  D.     Scotland)  James  Lord  Douglas^  a»d  the  Earl 
June*     ®^  Moray ;  besides  many  other  brave  borons 
and  knighta  not  enmnerated.    Haviag  rrview^ 
ed  his  troops,  the  King  of  Scots  waa  much 
satisfied  with  their  countenance  and  apfienr- 
ance.    He  welcomed  ail  courteously,  and  spokQ 
cheerfully  and  in  an  encouraging  noanner  to 
every  one;  urging  them  to  act  manfully  in 
the  approaching  battle,  in  defending  tbe  lires 
fbrtufiea,  and  liberties  of  themselves^  thctr  £ir 
miiies,  and  their  countiy,  and  in  protecting 
the  honour  of  his  crown*.    In  a  council  of 
war>  instead  of  tlx)  Torwood,  which  appeared 
liable  to  be  turned  by  the  £ngltsh  army,  it 
was  determined  to  await  the  atrirdof  the 
enemy  in  a  Held  near  Stirling,  to  which  Bar« 
bour  gives  the  name  of  the  Nea^  Fiork.    As 
Robert  chiefly  apprehended  the  encounter  oi 
th^^nunierous  and  fbrmidable  £nglish  cavalry, 
ihis  place  was  preferred,  because  encumbered 
with' trees,  which  would  nuich  impede  the 
free  movements  of  horse,  and  because  it  was 
protected  by  a  morass,  the  passage,  of  which 
would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to  the  ene^ 
myt- 

•  Barb,  Xh  240—^63.  f  U,  fb*  S84--I0i 
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In  thia  carefully  and  jiidieiottsly  chosen  field  A.  D. 
of  battle^  it  was  deterfnined  tp  place  the  exr  ^j^^ 
tnodtj  of  the  ri^t  wing  upon  the  i^teep  and 
wooded  banks  of  the  rivulet  of  Bannockbum ; 
the  front  being  extended  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St  Niniansi  where  the  left  wing  was, 
posted  apparently  without  any  protection  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  retired  froin  the 
direct  approach  of  the  enemy*  The  whole 
front  seems  to  have  been  extended  nearly  in 
the  line  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  road 
from  Stirling  to  Kilsyth*.  To  strengthen 
some  parts  of  this  position,  where  the  ground 
was  plain  and  even,  Robert  caused  a  great 
number  of  pits  to  be  dug  about  knee  deep  and 
a  foot  over,  and  so  nuiperous  aud  close  toge- 
ther, 'that  the  field  resembled  a  honey-comb: 
These  were  covered  with  bmsh-wood,  over 
which  the  green  sod  was  so  replaced  as  to  con- 
ceal the  pitsf*  Buchanan  must  have  great- 
ly niistaken  the  account  of  this  contrivance 
as  given  by  Barbour,  as  he  describes  them  ar 
very  deep  pits,  with  sharp  stakes  fixed  in  each^ 
and  covered  over  with  green  sod,  having 
the  ground  between  sprinkled  with  iron  caU 
£  e  4 

•  A.  of  S.  IL  30.  i  Bsribour,  XL  SCa--378« 
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A.  D.  tfarops  *.  But  Barbour  clearly  describes  the 
1514.  honey-comb  pits,  as  intended  to  make  the 
horses  stumble  and  fall ;  and  makes  no  menr 
tion  either  of  sharp  stakes  or  iron  calthrops. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  in  justification  of 
Buchanan,  that  the  calthrops  and  the  sharp 
stakes  are  strongly  indicated  in  the  Latin  poen^ 
of  Barton  the  Carmelite,  written  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum : 


**  Macro  latet,  nill  potne  patet,  prq  martc  vi^leie. 
Son  praeterit  quibus  omen  erit  supplendo  replere. 
Machina  plena  malis  pedibus  formatur  equinis, 
Concava  cum  palis,  ne  pergant  absque  ruinis  f. 

We  are  likewise  assured  that  some  iron  calr 
throps,  or  pointed  pieces  of  iron,  have  been 
recently  dug  up  from  Milton  bog,  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  battle  J. 

In  the  foregoing  disposition  of  the  Soots 
forces,  the  left  >ying  seems  to  have  been  as  it 
were  hung  in  the  air,  having  its  flank  altor 
gether  unsupported,  and  eyeq  exposed  to  at* 
tack  from  the  garrison  in  Stirling  castle.  But 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  soldiers  in  that 

•  Buch,  Hist.  Scot.  VIII.  14^. 

t  Ford.  XII.  xxii.  53—56. 

t  Stat  Ac.  pf  Scod.  XVIII.  409. 
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place,  could  not  have  given  much  annoyance ;     a.  D. 
and,' though  no  where  nventioned,  the  inhabi-     j^'^' 
tants  of  the  town  of  Stirling  may  have  been 
directed  to  keep  the  garrison  of  the  castle  in 
awe  during  the  battle.     It  may  likewise  be 
supposed  that,  as  Mowbray  had  entered  into 
a  truce,  he  would  have  been  deemed  a  false 
knight  if  he  had  assailed  the  Scots  before  the 
fate  of  his  garrison  was  determined  by  the  ap- 
pointed battle.     In  those  days  the  point  of 
honour  seems  to  have  been  the  only  certain 
tie  among  men ;  a$  the  frequent  dispensations, 
and  the  facility  pf  receiving  absolutions,  had 
entirely  effaced  the  reverence  of  oaths  *.   » We 
may,  however,  rest  assured  that,  on  the  jire* 
sent  occasion,  Robert  would  rely  more  on  his 
own  vigilant  precautions,  th^i  upon  any  se- 
curity which  th?  agreement  with  Mowbray 
could  have  j^fForded. 

Having  assembled  his  army,  Edward  was 
1^  confident  of  a  successful  issue  to  his  great 
expedition,  that  he  counted  upon  nothing  less 
than  making  an  entire  conquest  of  Scotland ; 
and,  in  that  fond  hope,  is  said  to  have  made  a 
very  liberal  distribution  of  its  lands  and  ho- 
nours among  his  followers  f.     In*his  triumph- 

?  A.  of  S.  II.  50.  t  Barb.  XI.  140—148. 
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A*  D-  ant  and  unopposed  progress  from  Berwick  to- 
June.  wards  Stirlingy  he  is  said  to  have  marabaUed 
hia  army  for  the  march  into  ten  equal  diy>* 
aions  of  fiiU  ten  thousand  men  in  each  \  The 
English  host  is  described  as  having  been  so 
nnmerons  as  to  cover  the  whole  country  far 
and  wid^  and  as  forming  a  glorbus  spectacle 
of  martial  pomp  and  splradour;  thus  glow* 
iagly  described  in  the  antiquated  language  of 
Barbour: 

^'  The  son  wes  brycbt  and  schenand  cler  t» 

And  armouris  that  burnysyt  wcr, 

SaUoiaytl  yijfitbiYieimtay^  hemef. 

That  all  the  knd  wes  in  &  ]eaie| 

Banerk  lycht  fajriy  flawiaaiid  f  , 

And  penades**  to  the  wynd  wawand  ft* — Jt 

At  this  period  we  are  deserted  by  the  steady, 
historical,  and  chronological  direction  of  the 
Foedera.  From  the  10th  May,  Wiien  orders 
were  issued  for  the  prayers  of  the  church  for 
the  success  of  Edward  in  tiic  Scots  war,  till 
the  27th  June,  no  writ  occurs  that  throws  any 
light  whatever  on  the  incidents  of  the  war  §§. 

*  fiiffbour,  XL  164r-159* 
t  Shiaiig  ckar,  - 1  Gleamed.  §  Suo  beams. 

II  Flame  of  fire,  ff  Flowing. 

^PenoDB,  or  small  bannen.  f  f  Waving. 

U  Barb.  XL  18S— 193. 
§i  Foed.  AngU  IIL  479— ^^S. 
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Vast  multitadei  of  carmgies  of  all  kinds  a1»>     A.  D. 
taided  the  progress  of  the  English  army,  stof^     j^ 
ed  with  every  article  of  necesaitf,  convenience, 
and  luxury.    Axnong  these  Otrbour  particu^ 
lariaes  an  hundred  and  sixty  carts  loaded  wkb 
poultry  *•    Shot  is  mentioned  among  die  an*^ 
tides  conveyed  along  with  the  English  bag^ 
gagef.    This  may  have  been  stone  or  metai 
boUets^  fbr  the  calapultae  or  ^baliatae,  theft 
eaUed  jetfrhig^ids  or  cranes^  a  spedes  of  pn>« 
jectile  machines  employed  in  rieges*    AocordU 
ing  to  an  ancient  English  historian^  the  mul«  ^ 

titude  of  carriages  was  so  great  that,  if  et^ 
tended  in  Dne  line,  they  would  have  occupied 
sixty  leagnes  or  miles  in  length.  And  the 
same  author  asserts  that  so  great  an  army,  and 
so .  wen  appointed  in  alt  things,  had  never 
marched  from  England;^. 

On  the  SlfdofJune,intelltgence  was  brought  sjJuhc. 
to  the  Scots  camp-^  the  ap{>roach  of  theEng^ 
Ifsh  army.  Having  previously  resolved  to 
give  battle  on  foot,  Kobert  marshalled  Iris  ai^ 
my  in  the  manner  previously  agreed  upon. 
The  front  line,  filling  the  ^acc  already  meiH 
tiened^  was  composed  of  three  distinct  bodiea 
Of  divisfona:  The  right  wing^  centre,  and  left 

«  Barb.  XL  IM.  f  U.  iK  ut. 

{  Malmsb.  147. 
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A.  D,  wing.  Of  these,  he  placed  the  right  wing 
22  June-  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Edward ; 
the  centre^  or  van-guard,  was  commanded  by 
Randolph ;  and  the  left  wing  was.  confided  to 
the  joint  command  of  Douglas  and  the  young 
high  Stewart.  The  second  line  or  reserve,  con- 
sisting of  his  own  vassals  of  Carrick,  together 
with  the  men  of  Cantire,  Argyle,  and  the  Isles, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  lowlanders,  was 
placed  directly  behind  the  van,  or  centre  divi* 
sion,  commanded  by  Moray.  Here  the  king 
*  chose  his  own  station;   as  from  thence  he 

C9uld  observe  what  passed  in  the  tliree  divi- 
slioiis  of  the  front  line,  and  might  be  able  to 
direct, the  ccmveyanca  of  succour  to  wherever 
it  might  be. required* 

The  left  wing  and  centre^  or  the  divisions 
commanded  by  Douglas  and  Moray,  are  said 
to  have  each  consisted  of  seven  thousand  bor- 
,derers,  who  are  characterised  as  provident  and 
skilful  warriors, .  experienced  and  inured  to 
discipline,  and  of  three  thousand  Irish-Scots 
or  highlanders,  vulgarly  called  Katerans  or 
Red-shauks,  amerce  and  disorderiy  race  of 
men  t*  Tlie  iiuQiber  and  description  of  force 
in  the  right  wipg^  under  Edward  Bruce,  is  no 

'Barb.  XL  302—347.        t  Holingsh.  Hist,  of  ScoU. 
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where  particularized ;  but  it  would  ^obably     A.  D. 
not  fall  short  of  that  in  either  of  tie  other  33^  ji^, 
two ;  and  if  the  reserve  were  equally  nume- 
rous, the  whole  Scots  army  might  extend  to 
about  forty  thousand  men. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  distribution 
of  the  Scots  army,  and  the  particular  statiooi 
of  its  several  commanders,  is  the  distinct  and 
several  times  repeated  detail  of  Barbour.  Yet 
Lord  Hailes  has  inadvertently  assigned  the 
centre  to  Douglas  and  the  Stewart,  and  the 
left  wing  to  Randolph;  although  quoting 
Barbour  as  his  sole  authority''^.  Barbour 
gives  the  centre  division  under  Randolph  the 
name  of  the  wcavard  or  van :  yet  distinctly 
names  the  right  and  left  wings,  as  drawn  up 
one  on  each  flank  of  this  vanguard.  And  he 
expressly  states  that  sufficient  intervals  were 
left  between  all  these  three  bodies  of  the  front 
line  t*  By  one  ef  the  ancient  £nglish  histo- 
rians, the  Scots  leaders  are  said  to  have  been 
all  clad  in  light  armour  to  admit  of  acting  on 
foot  with  agility;  yet  of  such  strength  as  not 
to  be  easily  penetrable  by  sword  or  spear.  Be- 
sides being  armed  with  lances,  and  with  swords 
and  daggers,  each  of  the  Scots  soldiers  had 

•A.of  S.II.  51.  t  Barb.  XI.  344, 
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A.  D.    ^  battlMixe  slimg  at  his  side,  fitted  for  faew^ 

ISK    ing  the  massive  armour  of  the  English  men^- 

"^'   at-arms;  and  the  whole  vere  drawn  up  oa 

loot,  forming  an  impenetrable  wedge^  covered 

by  their  broad  shields  *• 

The  followers  of  the  Scots  camp,  and  the 
baggage  of  the  army,  were  placed  in  a  valley 
at  some  dbtance  in  the  rear,  and  separated 
from  the  field  of  battle  by  a  hiUf-  According 
to  local  tradition,  this  valley  is  to  the  west  of 
a  rising  grouifd  called  the  Gilleo^hill,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  only  place  that  coresponds  with 
the  account  of  Barbour. 

According  to  Barbour,  the  Scots  army  re<- 
maiaed  in  its  original  camp  at  the  Torwood 
until  intelligence  arrived  of  the  English  army 
having  marched  from  Edinburgh;  probably 
to  conceal  the  intended  field  of  battle  for  some 
time,  and  to  inspire  false  confidence  in  the 
English  army,  by  the  seeming  irresolution  and 
retreat  of  the  Scots.  On  Saturday  the  Sfid  of 
June,  the  Scots  army  withdrew  firom  the  Tor- 
wood,  and  marched  to  tiie  New  Park  between 
Bannockbum  and  St  Ninians,  where  it  was 
marshalled  in  the  intended  order  of  battk^ 

*  Malmsb.  149-    Thorkelow,  25* 
t  Barb.  XL  480-42(1. 
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that  each  iodividuiil  might  accurately  know     A.  Dt 
the  station  he  was  appoiated  to  occupy.    Af-  S2  june, 
ter  thia,  the  army  encamped  ia  the  rear  of  the 
field  of  battle;  and,  in  the  course  of  that 
night,  the  pits  formerly  described  for  streogthr 
ening  the  Soots  poaition,  were  constructed'*. 

On  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  whole  23  Jum^ 
Scots  army  heard  mass,  and  many  made  coor 
fesftion;  and  the  king  ordered  proclamatioa 
to  be  made^  that  all  who  did  not  feel  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  event  of  the  approaching 
combat  were  at  liberty  to  retire  from  the  ar- 
my ;  but  the  whole  of  the  troops  answered,  as 
with  one  accord,  that  they  were  resolved  to 
conquer  or  die  t-  On  this  day  the  baggage 
MoA  camp  followers  were  sent  off  to  the  val- 
ley under  cover  of  the  Gilles*biU,  as  formerly 
mentioned  X^  On  tiie  same  day,  the  king 
caonnined  the  pita  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
sbg ;  and,  according  to  Baihoin*,  they  seem  to 
have  been  placed  at  the  extremity  of  either 
wing  of  die  intended  array :. 

"  On  aythir  syd,  rycht  weiU  braid, 
It  wes  pitty t,  as  Ik  liaiff  teuld."— $    , 

«9ir^.X.SM--a7[t       ilLiKtU^'-^O^.       tU.2b.4Sa. 
$  U.  ib.  3S7»  38S.    The  groaod  was  pitted  for  a  good  Weadtb  o^ 
dllitr  ailai  or  «t(li  Sip|E«  at  lormerly  i 
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A.  D.  When  all  these  matters  had  been  properly 
W  June.  ^'T'^'^gcd,  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the 
hereditary  marshall  of  Scotland,  were  dispatch'- 
ed  with  an  escort  to  reconnoitre  the  English 
army,  which  had  rested  all  night  at  Falkirk^ 
and  was  then  in  full  march  towards  Stirling^ 
Having,  on  their  return,  reported  their  obser- 
vations on  the  vast  number  and  warlike  ap^ 
pointment  of  the  enemy,  they  were  directed 
by  the  king  to  give  out  through  the  army^ 
that  the  English,  though  numerous,  were  ilk 
armed,  and  miserably  marshalled,  or  very  bad* 
ly  disciplined  and  arranged  *. 

As  the  English  army  drew  near,  Robert 
gave  particular  injunctions  to  his  nephew 
Randolph,  who  commanded  the  van  division, 
or  centre  of  the  Scots  anny,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  two 
wings,  to  be  extremely  vigilant  in  preventing 
any  succours  that  might  be  detached  from  the 
main  army  of  the  English,  from  penetrating 
to  Stirling  castle  f.  It  is  probable  that,  if 
such  succours  could  have  been  thrown  in,  the 
stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  surrender  would 
have  been  thereby  abrogated ;  and  the  £ng<* 
lish  army  might  have  declined  battle,  if  so  in^ 

*  9arb.  XL  454-^485.  f  Id.  ib.  44»  -  444^ 
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cdinddi ,,  Accorditig  as  the  King  of  Scots  had  a.  i\ 
sbrffufued,  eight  hutidfed  horsemen,  command-t  2^  j^^^ 
ed  by  SirHobert  Cliijbrd,  were  detached  from 
t^e  yaaief  the  Engtish  army,  .by  orders  for 
tha*!  express.  {Purpose,  >  and  made  a  cirbuit  by 
thfe  Iqmt  groiinds  to  the  cast  and  north  of  St 
HioiUils^  on  purpose  to  pasa  the  fVont  of  the 
ScQts  army,  on  their  way  towanis  the  i  castle. 
Tbe^  rittd  proceeded  a  considferable  wayiUn- 
obseryodrby  ;uiy  one  except  the'  kii^'  who 
q^veup  hastily,  to  Randoljih^  exclitiming  ang« 
f ily  at  bis  negligent  conduct ; 

'^  For  the  king  had  sayd  him  nxd^y  <  ^ 

That  a  rose  off  hys  chaplcte 
Was  fallyn  :  for  quhar  •  lie  <ves  set 
To  kep  f  the  way  thaise  men  war  past."— J 

« 

The  phrase  here  used,  a  rose  had  fallen  from 
the  chaplet,  implies,  that  the  large  bpad.ip^a 
rosary,  used  in  numbering  the  stated  prayers 
to  distinguish  a  Pater-noster  from-  an  Ave** 
Maria,  had  been  allowed  to  slip  past  ijnob^ 
served,  by  which  a  person  careless  in  his  de- 
votions had  omitted  a  principal  prayer.   Hence 

Vol.  I.  Ff   : 

•     ♦  Where.  '        '  f  Stop- 

1  Barbour,  XI.  545—548. 
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A.  J>.  it  hare  means,  that  Randolph,  while  heedless^ 
nltae.  ^y  pcrfonninghis  duty,  had  neglected  attend- 
ing to  a  very  consequential  charge  which  had 
been  committed  to  his  care  and  Tigilance,  as 
he  had  been  especially  i4>pointed  to  guard  that 
passage  against  the  English  *•  From  this  cir« 
cumstance  Lord  Hail^s  was  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Scots  army  had  been  confided  to  l^e  command 
of  Randolph ;  observing  that  this  point  is  not 
clearly  explained  by  Barbour.  Yet  no  ctr« 
cumstance  whatever,  in  the  whole  account  of 
this  important  crisis,  is  more  clearly  expressed 
than  this ;  for  the  command  of  the  van  is  re- 
peatedly ascribed  to  Randolph;  and  that  van 
is  as  clearly  mentioned  as  placed  directly  be- 
tween the  two  wings,  having  the  reserve  im- 
mediately behind  it,  commanded  by  the  king 
]n'person«  It  is  highly  probable  that^  at  this 
period,  and  for  the  peculiar  purpose  now  un- 
der consideration,  this  division  commaoded 
by  Randolph  may  have  been  advanced  to- 
wards the  front,  or  perhaps  only  a  consider* 
able  detachment  from  it,  to  watch  the  pas- 
sage towards  Stirling,  with  orders  to  retire  in- 
to its  appropriated  place  in  the  order  of  hattl^ 

•  A,  Qi  SAL  n. 


im  the  Bpprtmch  of  tbe  Eogli^  armjr  m,  iuU    A.  •• 

On  teceiwing  iht  shafp  i€pn)of  firomr  the 
khig,  for  faavhig  negHgently  illdwed  die  £ng^ 
lish  detachment  to  pato^  Randolph  inata^dy 
made  haste  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  spear* 
men,  io  endeavour  to  rep&ir  his(  faulfi  or  to 
perTsh  in  the  attempt  As  he  advanced  into 
the  plain,  Cliffords  party  wheeled  about  to 
attack  him.  RAoddiph  di«w  Up  hia  small 
body  so  as  to  present  a  fi-ont  oi&  all  sides,  with 
their  spears  extended  directly  outwards,  and 
exhorted  his  men  to  receive  the  charge  of  the 
£ng1ish  tvith  steady  resolution.  The  English 
fcorse,  far  superior  in  number,  eAvifoned  the 
brave  band  of  Scots  infantry,  whom  they  as^ 
sailed  on  every  side  with  the  utmost  violence. 
At  the  first  charge^  Sir  William  Daynecourt, 
called  De  AmeCot  in  Barbour,  an  English 
commander  of  distinguished  v&iour,  was  un- 
horsed and  slain  \ 

In  his  relation  of  this  condict;  Loid  Haiies 
considered  the  arrangement  of  the  Scots  under 
iKandolphi  for  receiving  the  charge  of  th^ 
English  cavaliy,  as  having  been  in  a  circular 
form,  or  aA  orb,  with  the  buts  of  their  apeara 
FfS 

^  Barb.  XL  554—626. 
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A.  O.     Stuck  fast  in  the  ground,  and  their  points  ob* 
iw  Juoet  liquely  projecting  outwards  on  every  side,  as 
rays  from  a  centre*;  and  quotes  the  follow- 
ing speech  of  Randolph,  directing  the  order 
of  their  array,  in  proof  of  this  opinion : 

"  Be  not  abaysy t  f  for  thair  schor  t, 
Bot  set  your  speris  yow  befor, 
And  bak  to  bak  forall  your  rout» 
And  all  the  speris  thair  poyntis  owt« 
Swa  ^te  §  us  best  defend  nwy  ve» 
Envteronytll  with  thutai  giff  we  bcu"— f 

As  formerly  noticed  respecting  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  :Scots  army  by  Wallace  at  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Falkirk^  it  may  be  again 
observed,  that  an  orb,  or  circular  order  of  bat- 
tle, is  the  worst  of  all  possible  arrangements; 
as  absolutely  immoveable,  or  instantly  and  ir- 
retrievably disordered  and  broken  by  the  small- 
est attempt' to  advance,  retreat,  or  change 
ground  in  any  manner  of  way.  The  order 
h^re  ascribed  to  Randolph  by  Barbour  dis- 
tinctly applies  to  a  close  column,  halted  and 
faced  right  and  left  outwards;  which  is  ad- 

•  A.  of  S.  11.  52. 
t  bismayed.  .   %  Threatening  aspect. 

§  Id  this  manner.  ||  Environed, 

f  Barb.  XI.  562— 567. 
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mirably  adapted  for  the  firmest  resistance     A.  tk 
against  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  is  easily  sus-  ^^  j^^ 
ceptible  of  any  change  of  place  whateyer, 
merely  by  facing  to  the  intended  direction  of 
march,  and. moving  on wards^  without  any  ha- 
zard of  confusion  or  disarrangement. 

MTiile  this  seemingly  unequal  combat  con- 
tinued to  rage,  Douglas  noticed  the  jeopardy  ' 
of  Randolph,  and  requested  permission  from 
the  king  to  move  with  a  reinforcement  to  his 
succour.  "  You  shall  not  move  from  your 
post,**  said  the  king.  "  I  will  not  alter  my 
order  of  battle,  and  lose  the  advantage  of  my 
position.  Let  Randolph  extricate  himself  as 
he  best  may.*' — **"In  truth,**  replied  Douglas; 
"  I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  Randolph  perish; 
and,  with  your  leave,  I  must  aid  him.**  Ro- 
bert unwillingly  consented,  and  Douglas  has- 
tened to  the  assistance  of  his  friend  *.  On 
approaching  nearer  to  the  engagement,  Dou- 
glas observed  that  the  English  began  to  waver, 
and  were  falling  into  disorder ;  the  persever- 
ing valour,  and  steady  order  of  Randolph  and 
his  party  having  finally  prevailed  over  the  im- 
petuous, but  rash  and  ill  directed  courage  of 
FfS 

*  Barb.  XL  S30— 655. 
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jL  D.     the  English.    Douglas,  jtiherflor^  ordered  hU 
es^Jim*  '^^  ^  ^^^  Mying,  ^^  Thes^  biaye  men  hiuris 
ii^puked  the  enemy ;  let  us  not  diminish  their 
glopy  l^  sharing  it  \    At  length,  haviog  lo«t 
a  great  Bumber  of  nien  in  the  reiterated  olwv 
ges  which  they  had  made  upon  the  Scots^  who 
bad  alyays  kept  them  off  at  spes^r^  length,  the 
^qglish  assailwt^  b^aq  to  Qag  in  their  efforts 
^om  weariness*    On  this  beiiig  noticed  by 
Randolph,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  make  a 
fudden  apd  violent  charge  iq  their  tqrn,  and 
put  the  English  to  flight  with  great  slaughter, 
while  only  one  maq  is  said  to  have  beep  slaio 
fm  his  side*    The  rraiains  of  Clifford^  (lis>: 
coqifited  party  fled  in  disorder  to  the  £logli§h 
army,  utterly  foiled  in  their  endeavour  to  pe* 
netrate  for  the  relief  of  Stirling  castle ;  while 
Handolph  and  Douglas  returned  to  their  re» 
spective  stations  in  the  Scots  line  of  battle  f. 
Mean  while  tl^  English  army  slowly  ad* 
vanced  in  order  of  battle  towards  the  Scots 
position.    When  arrived  very  near,  Edward 
gave  orders  for  his   army  to  Wit,  that  he 
might  take  the  opqiion  of  his  principal  com^ 
manders  whether  ^t  were  better  tp  advance 
immediately  to  battle,  or  to  encamp  for  the 

^  Bsrb.  X|I.  125.  f  Id.  XII«  154. 
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night,  that  the  men  and  hones  of  his  anny  A,  o. 
might  be  refVeftbed  after  the  fatigues  of  that  m' j^^ 
days  march  ^  But  the  English  vanguard, 
probably  the  body  of  throe  thousand  me^  on 
barbed  steeds  under  the  (x>mmand  of  Glou- 
cester, being  unapprised  of  the  order  to  halt^ 
marched  on  in  good  array  towards  the  Scots 
army,  intending  to  commence  the  attack,  as 
had  been  before  agreed  upon  or  understood. 

At  this  period  Robert  was  riding  leisurely 
along  the  front  of  the  Scots  line^  examining 
whether  the  whole  was  properly  arfayed,  giv« 
ing  out  his  orders  and  instructions  to  the  seye- 
ral  commanders  with  easy  cheerfiilness,  and 
encouraging  all  by  his  looks  aod  confident 
discourse  to  behave  manfully  in  the  approach* 
ing  battle.  He  was  meanly  mounted  on  a 
sms^l  palfrey,  having  4  b^ttl&exe  in  his  hand, 
9nd  ^oro  ^  h^t  ornamented  by  a  coronet 
above  his.  helmet,  to  make  himself  conspicu- 
ous to  his  own  army  f*  IKjceing  the  king  thus 
occupied  and  desirous  of  disttnguishiDg  him- 
self, Sir  IJenry  Bohun,  an  English  knight, 
armed  at  all  points^  rode  furiously  towards 
him  with  his  spear  in  rest,  trusting  easily 
to  have  unhorsed  or  slain  the  king.  But  Ro- 
Ff  4 

•  Barb*  XII.  3SS.  ♦  W.  ib.  18—24. 
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A.  W  hert  calmly' awaitetd'  bis  encounter;  plirried^the 
23^June  *^^**  ^^  ^^^  spear  with  his  battle-axe,  and 
raising  himself  in  the  stiirUps,  as  Bohun  pa^ 
sed  in  his  rapid  career,  laid  him  dead  at  one 
blow,  although  the  handle  of  tlie  battle-axe 
broke  with  the  violence  of  the  stroke.  Oa 
this,  seeing  the  danger  to  which  their  sove- 
reign had  been  exposed,  and  how  gallantly  he 
liad  acquitted  himself,  the  Scots  were  greatly 
animated,  and  advanced  with  a  great  shout  to 
his  defence,  expecting  to  receive  tlie  charge 
of  the  English  vangxiard.  But  they,  astonish* 
ed  at  the  exploit  v,  hich  they  had  just  witness- 
ed, and  observing  that  they  were  not  second- 
ed by  their  own  array,  retreated  in  some  con^ 
iusion  to  rejoin  the  main  body.  A  small 
number  of  the  English  van,  having  fallen  be- 
hind during  the  retreat^  were  overtaken  and 
slain  by  the  Scots  *• 

By  one  of  the  English  writers,  the  person 
here  slain  by  the  King  of  Scots  is  named  Pers 
Monttbrdf .  But  no  such  name  occurs  in  the 
list  of  the  slain ;  whereas  that  of  Henry  de 
Bohun  is  there  included,  which  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  accurate  intelligence  which  Barr 
hour  had  collected  of  the  events  of  this  reign  J. 

f  Barb.  XII.  29—74-  f  Leland.  11. 546, 
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After  this  gallant  exploit,  tibc  Scots  leaders  A.  O. 
gathered  round  their  king,  affectionately  re^  asj^t'e 
proving  him  for  having  thus  rashly  put  his 
life  in  hazard,  which  might  have  occasioned 
the  total  destruction  of  his  army,  and  the  en- 
tire ruin  of  all  their  hopes  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Conscious  of  his  error,  the  king 
jocularly  changed  the  discourse,  by  observing 
that  he  had  broken  his  good  battle-axe  *.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  arrangement  of  inci» 
dents  in  Barbour,  that  Randolph  now  returned 
to  the  main  army,  and  gave  Robert  a  report 
of  his  success  in  the  action  with  Clifford.  Ad? 
dressing  his  discourse  to  the  Lords  and  chief- 
tains who  surrounded  him,  the  king  observed, 
that  tiiey  ought  all  to  be  thankful  to  God  for 
the  happy  issue  of  those  two  affairs  which  had 
just  occurred  in  their  favour ;  which,  although 
of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  would 
yet  be  followed  by  very  beneficial  consequen- 
ces ;  because  the  English  aritiy,  seeing  their 
vanguard  constrained  to  retreat,  and  the  cho- 
sen band  which  had  been  detached  for  the  re- 
lief of  Stirling  castle,  totally  defeated  by  a 
greatly  inferior  torce,  would  become  much 
disheartened  by  those  untoward  incidents  in 

•  Barbour,  XII.  37— 98. 
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A.D.  the  oommencement  of  their  enterprise,  by 
23  j^mo^  which  they  would  be  materially  injured  in  the 
approaching  battle  ;  as,  when  once  the  mind 
was  subdued,  there  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty to  overcome  a  dispirited  and  heartiest 
body.  Whereas,  by  the  converse  operatioa 
of  the  same  circumstances,  their  own  troops 
would  be  inspired  with  confidence  in  their 
own  prowess,  and  contempt  for  an  enemy  al* 
ready  disgraced  and  half  defeated*. 

Robert  next  asked  their  opinion  and  advic^ 
as  trying  their  spirit  s^nd  resolution,  whether 
to  remain  ai)d  ^ht  the  English,  or  to  retreat; 
and  they  all  in  one  voice  declared  their  deter- 
mined wish  to  join  battle  on  the  morrow  in 
their  present  position.  The  king  thpi  gave 
orders  that  the  whole  army  should  be  armed 
and  completely  arrayed,  in  the  order  and  on 
the  ground  already  indicated,  by  day-break 
next  morning.  He  strenuously  exhorted  and 
strictly  enjoined,  that  the  firmest  possible  or- 
der was  to  be  preserved,  and  that  the  charge 
of  the  English  should  be  received  with  level- 
led spears ;  no  person  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever  being  permitted  to  quit  the  ranks,  as  the 
whol^  fate  of  the  approaching  battle  must  de« 

*Barb.X(L  171--]  90. 
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pend  Upon  steady  dbcipline,  and  uiiited  va*  A.  D. 
Icnuv  not  upon  the  ostentatious  display  of  in-  ^]^ 
dividual  prowess,  by  which  the  Ann  array  of 
the  army  would  be  necessarily  endangered. 
He  encouraged  them  to  hope  for  victory,  from 
die  happy  omen  of  the  success  which  had  al* 
ready  attended  tlieir  arms ;  and  as  an  incite- 
ment to  gallantry,  he  set  before  them  the  bit* 
ter  injuries  which  they  and  their  country  had 
suffered  from  the  English,  and  the  harsh  treat- 
ment they  must  certainly  expect  if  Edward 
were  successful  in  the  ensuing  battle.  He  aU 
kged  that  the  Scots  possessed  three  grpat  ad- 
vantages over  their  enemies  in  the  present  ^ 
important  conjuncture :  Fint^  their  cause  was 
good,  a^d  therefore  Providence  would  favour 
the  just  cause:  Sfcandfyf  if  the  Scots  were 
^victorious,  the  whole  aripy  would  he  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  the  English ;  who,  trusting 
to  their  vast  numbers,  and  counting  upon  cer^ 
tain  victory  and  conquest,  had  brought  vast 
riches  along  with  them:  Thirdbf,  that  the 
English  only  fought  for  conquest,  and  despis- 
ed the  Scots  army  because  so  vastly  inferior 
in  numbers;  whereas  the  Scots  had  to  fight 
for  every  thing  wliich  man  could  hold  dear, 
and  estimable;  their  lives,  their  families,  their 
fortunes,  liberties,  and  country ;  and  warned 
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A.  D.     them  that  they  could  expect  no  mercy  if  the 
23  June.    English  were  victorious*     He  besought  them, 
therefore,  to  receive  the  first  onset  with  such 
strength,  firmness,  and  resolution,  that  even 
the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  English  might  feel 
the  shock.     He  observed  farther,  that,  if  they 
behaved  themselves  manfully,  honour,  free- 
dom, wealth,  and  immortal  renown  would  be 
their  rich  reward ;  while  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  defeat  must  be  disgrace,  thraldom, 
poverty,  and  contempt ;  and  that  those  who 
might  be  made  prisoners  might  assuredly  ex- 
pect death,  accompanied  by  every  circum- 
stance of  vindictive  cruelty  and  public  igno- 
miny ;  as  had  already  been  the  hard  fate  of 
his  brothers,  and  his  other  unfortunate  asso* 
ciates,  who  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the 
English  in  this  war.     He  pointed  out  to  them, 
that,  although  the  English  army  far  surpassed 
theirs  in  number,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  to  fight,  that  cir- 
cumstance would  be  useless  to  their  enemies, 
who  could  only  attack  them  in  front;  and  as 
the  ground  was  narrow,  the  English  would  be 
necessarily  thrown  into  confusion  and  disor- 
der, so  that  even  their  numbers  would  be  dis- 
adf&ntageous.    He  earnestly  urged  them  not. 
to  allow  the  desire  of  wealth  to  influei^ce  their 
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conduct  during  the  ending  eiigs^^einent,  ei-  A.  D. 
ther  in  pillaging  the  slain  or  making  prison*  03* V^ 
ers,  so  long  as  their :eneinies  might  keep  the 
field  of  battle ;  assuring  them,  if  ihcy  folio w« 
ed  his  instructions,  that  they  would  assured- 
ly acquire  the  victory.  And,  finally,  he  (En- 
gaged his  royal  promise,  that,  the  heirs,  of  all 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fiiU  in  the  battle, 
should  immediately  receive  their  lands,  free 
from  wardship,  relief,  or  tail  ^. 

A  more  animated  example  of  spirit-stirring 
eloquence  than  this  address  of  the  inimortal 
Biruce  to  his  gallant  aTmy^on^mediately  beffore 
tl^  glorious  day  of  .Ban&ookbum,  is  no  where 
to  be  found  in  history.  Yet,»  aware  of  the  cus- 
tom of  authors  to  fabricate  ek)quent  speeches 
fbr  their  heroes,  the  substance  only  of  the 
fdregoing  address  is  given,  altogether  on  the 
authority  of  Barbour.  It  certainly  breathes 
throughout  so.  warm  a  s{)irit  of  patriot  he- 
roism, and  such  judicious  ideas  of  .the  prin- 
ciples of  warfare,  and  of  the  situations^  views, 
objects,  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  parties  about 
to  join  in  deadly  conflict,  that  we  can  hardly 
suspect  the  metrical  version  of  it  in  Barbour 
of  being  a  spurious  fabrication:  It  may  be 

♦  Barb.  XII,  121— 327I 
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A.  D.    apparently  relied  on  m  a  correct  terMon  ol 

4^A^     the  real  speech,  «§  handed  daWn  by  the  teA- 

didon  of  a  siaj^  lifetime ;  even  the  irregalari* 

ty  of  the  composition,  and  aome  evident  re* 

petitions,  are  favonrable  to  this  suppoeitibn* 

The  Scots  leadTers  feitMiilly  enga^^ed  tu 
observe  and  pertbrm  all  the  orders,  and  in- 
junctions which  their  sovereign  had  now 
given,  and  the  whole  army  Was  dtamia&ed  to 
their  quarters,  except  the  reqmsile  gdards^ 
to  prevent  surprise.  After  havisg  prepaied 
themselves  in  all  respects  for  the  approaching; 
battle,  and  partaken  of  necessary  veireshmeiit^ 
the  army  again  assembled  in  the  evening,  asd: 
ky  aU  night  in  order  of  battle  on  the  field*. 

While  these  things  were  passing  m  the 
Scots  army,  the  same  circumatances  whteb 
tended  to  confirm  their  hopes  and  to  animaftet 
tlieir  couri^,  amaaed  and  disheartened  the 
nfiittds  of  the  common  people  in  the  army  of 
their  enemies.  Tlie  English  had  witnessed 
the  total  defeat  of  the  well  appointed  ehosea 
band  under  CliiFord^  by  a  vastly  inferior  finroe 
of  inikntry  commanded  by  Randolph ;  a  spe- 
cies of  troops  ihea  held!  in  very  low  estima^ 

•Bttrb.XILaS4. 


tion  in  oompariaon  widi  cavalry :  they  bad     A.  a 
seen  the  repulse  and  disorderly  retreat  of  thehr  ^  j^^ 
vanguard^  the  flower  of  tbeir  wh(^  army ; 
and  their  adventurous  champion  slain  by  the 
individual  prowess  of  the  King  of  Scots,  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  utter 
contempt     Considering  these  untoward  dr^* 
Gumstances  as  unfavourable  omens  of  the  fate 
of  the  approaching  battle ;  in  their  conferefi-^ 
cea  among  themselves,  the  soldiers  of  the 
English  army  began  to  blame  the  conduct  of 
tbeir  king  and  nobles^  who  had  thus  involved 
them  so  deeply  in  an  enemys  country,  to  fight 
for  the  piirposes  of  ambition  in  which  they 
felt  no  interest,  and  against  such  warlike  foes, 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  would 
not  dare  to  look  them  in  the  face,  but  whom 
they  now  found  had  both  manfully  withstood 
and  successfully  fought  against  them,   al- 
t^bough  vastly  inferior  in  arms  and  numbers* 
As  these  murmurs  among  the  troops  reached 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  leaders,  heralds 
were  sent  throughout  the  camp  to  encourage 
the  soldiers  to  behave  with  vigour  and  brave- 
ly in  the  approaching  contestj  assuring  them 
of  success  against  the  Scots  from  the  vastly 
superior  strength  and  numbers  of  the  English ; 
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At  ^-     and  promising  great  rewards  iand  ample  spoil 
ts  June.    ^  ^^^  assured  event  of  victory  •, 

:  .In  a  council  of  war  lield  by  Edward  while 
the  two  armies  were  facing  each  other,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  delay  the  engagement  till 
next  day;  because  there  was  not  sufficient 
remaining  light,  and  because  the  army  was 
fatigued  by  its  recent  march.  Wherefore  the 
English  army  was  drawn  off  from  the  imme^ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  Scots  position,  into  the 
Icarse  or  low  grounds,  to  the  right  and  rear  of 
position  which  the  army  of  Edward  then  oc- 
cupied.  They  there  remained  during  the 
night  preparing  for  the  battle,  and  were  oc- 
cupied in  laying  bridges  of  communication 
over  the  ditches  and  water  courses,  by  which 
the  low  swampy  grounds  was  everywhere  in- 
tersected. For  this  purpose  they  demolished 
many  hpuses  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  it 
was  reported  that  the  English  garrison  of  Stir* 
ling  castle  brought  doors  and  windows  dur- 
ing the  night  to  the  English  camp,  to  assist 
'  in  these  operations  f. 

One  English  writer,  Thomas  de  la  More, 
edited  by  Cambden,  says,  that  the  English 
spent  the  night  before  the  battle  in  more  than 

•  Barb.  XII.  367-  t  W.  ib.  391—397. 


ordinary  revelry  and  riotous  mirth ;  phu  solito  A.  D. 
intonanies  IVassail  et  Drinkail  *.  From  the  ^?\^' 
expressions  used,  they  seem  to  have  indulged 
themselves  over  their  cups  in  what  may  now 
be  termed  toasts  and  catches,  or  drinking 
songs.  One  Alexander  Seton,  a  Scotsman 
who  served  in  the  English  army,  is  said  to 
have  deserted  during  the  night,  and  to  have 
informed  Robert  that  he  might  surely  and 
easily  defeat  the  English,  if  he  joined  battle 
early  in  the  morning*.  But  this  was  obvious* 
ly  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  Scots  j  who 
had  assumed  a  position  of  defence  in  strong 
^ound,  and  must  await  the  assault  of  their 
enemies,  or  abandon  all  the  advantages  of 
their  judiciously  chosen  position, 

•  Camhd.  Brit.  594^  f  Ulapd,  Co).  H.  547, 
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The  Battle  of  Bannockhurn,  ZM  Jwu  1314. 

^iu!  ^^  Monday  the  84th  of  June,  at  break  of 
f4  June,  day,  both  armies  disposed  themselves  in  order 
for  the  momentuous  conflict,  on  the  fete  of 
which  the  glory,  honour,  and  independence  of 
Scotland  was  to  depend.  The  van  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  composed  of  archers  and  lancemen, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Gilbert  de 
Glafe  earl  of  Gloucester,  arid  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  constable  of  Eng- 
land. The  ground  was  so  contracted,  that 
.  the  rest  of  the  English  army  had  not  suffi- 
cient space  to  extend  itself  into  line  of  battle, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  advance  in  order 
of  march.  To  the  Scots,  as  related  by  Bar- 
bour, who  doubtless  composed  his  minute  ac- 
count of  this  great  battle  fr6m  the  informa- 
tion of  some  who  had  *been  present,  the  main 
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body  of  the  English  army  seeiried  to  compose     A.  Jh 
GDC  vast  compact  body  or  column: 


-Bot  in  a  Scheltnim  ^, 


It  aemyt  thai  war  all  and  bumf 
Owtane  I  the  awaward  §  ancrly  ||.'' — f 

Yet,  in  another  passage,  Barbour  clearly  de- 
scribes the  English  host  as  divided  into  nine 
battles  or  great  bodies  •*.  These  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  van  already  mentioned ;  and 
agree  with  the  fbrmerly  described  marshalling 
of  the  whole  army  iiito  ten  distinct  brigades 
or  divisions  of  ten  thousand  men  in  each.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that,  owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  ground,  the  other,  nine  di- 
visions, forming  the  main  body  of  the  English 
army^  followed  at  some  distance  behind  the 
van,  in  a  close  column,  having  very  small  in- 
tervals between  each  division^ 

Edward  in  person  broiight  tip  this  huge  and 

unwieldy  main  body  of  his  army,  attended  by 

a  particular  detachment  of  five  hundred  well 

armed  horse  as  his  body  guards  ft ;    hav- 

GgSt 

A  compact  column.  f  Altogether, 

%  Excepli  f  Vanguard.  ||  Alone, 

f  Barb.  XII.  4S3--435.  **  Id.  ib.  537* 
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A.  D.     ing  Aymer  die  Valence  carl  of  Pembroke,  and 

24  June     ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  Argciityn<^  a  fbretgD  knight  of 

great  reputation  in  arms,  stationed  on  either 

side  as  his  especial  defenders,   or  esquires  of 

his  body.  . 

**  Hys  awne*  battail  ordanyt  he, 

And  quba  f  suld  at  hys  bridill  be. 

Schyr  Gilis  de  Argente  he  set 

Upon  a  halff  hya  reyiigye  J  to  kept  t^ 

And  of  WaJenoe  Schyr  Aymtry.  > 

On  othyr  hal^  that  wes  worthy  : 

Fortn  thair  sOuerane  bounte  $ 

Owtowr  the  lave  ||  aflyit  he." — fl 

be  la  More,  who  endeavours  on  all  occa^^ 
sions  to  place  Edward  in  a  contemptible  light, 
asserts  that  he  skulked  in  the  rear  divisien  of 
the  whole  army,  surrounded  by  bishops  and 
other  ecclesiastical  persons,  atid  accompanlecf 
by  that  cowardly,  rapacious  minion^  Hugh  le 
t)espehcer**. 

The  order  of  battle  of  the  Scots,  as  marshal- 
led oh  the  day  preceding  the  battle,  has  been 
already  described ;  ^nd  in  that  judiciously  de* 
vistd  array  they  drew  up  at  day-break.     Mau- 

•  Own  particular  division.        f  Who.  J  Rcin^ 

$  Great  prowess.  ||  Beyond  all  the  rest^ 

ir  Barb.  XI.  1 72-^  1 79^  '  **  BHtan.  594. 
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rice  abbot  of  IncfaafFrayi  placing  hiinself  on  a.  D« 
an  eminence  where  he  coiild  be  aeen  by  the  ^JV^ 
whole  Scots  army^  celebrated  big^  massi  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony  of  the 
catholic  worship,  which  was  then  considered 
as  absolving  all  faithful  and  penitent  assist* 
ants  from  the  whole  burthen  of  their  past  ' 

sins.  He  then  passed  along  the  front  of  the 
army  bare-footecL  bearing  a  crucifix  aloft  in 
his  handS)  exhorting  the  Scots  in  few  and  for- 
cible words  to  combat  bravely  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  themselves  and  their  country  *. 
After  these  religious  ceremonies,  the  Scots 
army  partook  of  some  refreshment ;  and  the 
banners  of  the  army  being  displayed,  the  king, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  publicly 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 
Steward,  Douglas,  and  many  otliers,  in  due 
order,  according  to  their  respective  ranks. 
Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  this  solem- 
nity, the  whole  army  advanced  to  the  ground 
appointed  for  receiving  the  attack  of  the  &)g- 
lish ;  each  party  or  division  taking  its  allot- 
ted station  in  the  line  of  battle,  according  to 
the  order  of  array  appointed  on  the  preceding 
G  g  3 
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A.  !)• .  day  *.  Besides  the  four  grand  divisions  aU 
aVjoDo  ^^^y  particularly  specified,  there  were  two 
other  and  smaller  divisions  or  corps  belonging 
to  the  Scots  anny,  the  precise  stations  of 
which  are  no  where  pointed  out,  but  which 
seem  to  have  been  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
front  line,  probably  near  the  reserve.  One  of 
these,  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Keith,  here- 
ditary marshal  of  Scotland,  consisted  of  five 
hundred  well  armed  cavalry  upon  light  active 
horses  f.  The  other  was  a  body  of  archers, 
the  number  and  commander  of  which  arc  not 
specified  :j:. 

When  the  King  of  England  observed  the 
exact  order  and  firm  array  of  the  Scots  armj^ 
all  on  foot,  he  seemed  greatly  astonished; 
and  addressing  his  discourse  to  Sir  Ifigram 
Umfraville,  declaimed,  "  What!  will  yon 
Scotsmen  fight  ?^  . To  this  Umfraville  replied, 
that  they  seemed  so  resolved,  and  advised  Ed- 
ward, instead  of  an  open  attack,  to  draw  off 
his  army  from  the  field,  as  if  retreating,  and 
to  retire  into  the  rear  of  liis  encampment;  as* 
suring  him  that  the  Scots  army  would  then, 
in  spite  of  their  leaders,  break  their  formidable 

♦  Barbour,  XII.  407—424.  t  W-  XIII.  55. 
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dose  array,  and  disperse  to  plunder  the  Eng*  a.  D. 
lish  camp;  when  the  English  army  might  24  5une. 
speedily  and'  safely  retumi  and  gain  an  easy 
and  certain  victory.  Edward  would  not  fol* 
low  this  advice,  thinking  it  dishonourable  to 
employ  such  a  stratagem,  consideripg  the  pro- 
digious superiority  of  his  own  army,  which 
he  thought  must  ensure  him  certain  success 
in  fair  battle*  During  this  conversation,  tlie 
whole  Scots  army  knelt  down  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, putting]up  a  short  but  earnest  ejaculation 
to  heaven  for  safety  and  success,  and  receiv* 
ing  at  the  saipe  time  the  benediction  of  the 
abbot  of  IncbaiFray.  On  perceiving  this  sin* 
gular  movement,  Edward  cried  out,  **  See  ( 
they  yield,  they  kneel  for  mercy !" — "  Yes, 
(said  ymfraville,)  you  say  rights  they  ask 
mercy ;  but  it  is  from  God,  not  from  you." 
"  Be  it  so  then,"  replied  the  king ;  and  immcr 
diately  gavp  orders  tp  sound  the  charge  f. 

Upon  the  sjgnal  of  battle  being  given,  the 
English  van  galloped  on  to  charge  the  right 
wing  of  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Edward  ^ 

Bruce,  which   repeived  them  with  intrepid 
firmness :{;.     By  the  advance  of  the  £)nglish 
Gg4 

•  Barb.  XIL  445—474.  f  Id.  XII.  475-^494: 
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A.  D.  va]i>  ground  deen%s  to  hav6  been  acquitied  for 
9*  jtne.  ^^^  coining  tip  of  the  main  body  of  the  Eng^ 
Ibh,  irlnch  moved  dbliqudy  to  the  right  of 
their  own  vati,  so  as  to  approach  the  Scobs 
Centime  commanded  by  RsLtidolph.  The  Scoti 
atitiy,  as  before  observed,  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  up  obliquely  to  the  position  of 
the  English,  or  rather  to  tlie  ground  by  which 
they  could  attain  the  Scots  line ;  so  that  the 
right  Wing  of  the  Scyts  wa^  offered  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  en^my,  while  the  centre  was  with- 
drawn at  a  still  greater  distance,  and  placed 
more  obliquely.  While  the  right  wing  under 
Edward  Bruce  was  cotnpl^tely  engaged  with 
the  English  vati,  and  manfully  withstanding 
their  utmost  efforts,  Randolph  advanced  bold- 
ly with  his  centre  division  to  meet  the  maiq 
body  of  the  English,  whom  he  encountered 
with  great  gallantry,  and  even  gained  groutid 
upon  them  *.  The  lefl  wing,  commanded  by 
Walter  Stewart  and  Douglas,  now  advanced 
to  take  their  share  in  the  combat,  preserving 
a  small  interval  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  and 
acted  with  equal  energy  and  courage  with  the 
tight  and  centre  f. 

•  Barb.  XII.  531— 588,  t  W.  XIII.  1—24. 
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Exasperated  by  l6ng  aiiini6dity,  and  the  re*  a.  d. 
lAeMbi^atioe  of  grtat  mutual  injuries,  the  bat-  ^*^,|*; 
tie  raged  b\ong  the  whole  line  with  the  ut* 
inost  fury.  The  English  cavalry,  by  con- 
tiikually  repeated  and  desperate  charges,  used 
every  effort  to  penetrate,  break  through,  and 
htM  d«^wti  the  firm  array  of  the  Scots  pike* 
men ;  by  whom  they  were  continually  and 
efirctually  resisted  with  steady  discipline  and 
determined  valour.  In  the  mean  while^  the 
Engli&h  archers,  who  seem  to  have  been  sta* 
tioned  towards  the  left  of  the  English  vaui 
gc^lled  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots  with  inces* 
sant  flights  of  arrows.  This  being  observed 
by  Robert,  and  seeing  that  the  whole  English 
horse  Was  now  engaged  with  his  front,  he 
gave  orders  to  Sir  Robert  Keith  to  make  a 
circuit  by  the  right  extremity  of  the  Scots 
line,  with  the  chosen  band  of  five  hundred  ca-^ 
valry  Under  his  command ;  and,  avoiding  any 
encounter  with  the  English  horse,  to  make  a 
furious  assault  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  hos- 
tile archers.  This  bold  and  judiciously  timed 
manoeuvre  was  immediately  and  successfully 
accomplished.  Keith  and  his  troops  fell  with 
such  irresistible  impetuosity  on  the  undefend- 
ed archers,  that  they  were  instantly  over- 
thrown with  great  slaughter,  and  fled  ulti* 
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A.  I>     mately  from  the  field  in  great  disorder,  pro* 
M  Jane    ^^^'y  towards  the  right  and  rear  of  their  own 
army,  and  were  never  afterwards  of  any  avail 
in  the  battled 

Observing  the  derout  of  the  English  arch- 
ers, those  belonging  to  the  Scots  army,  who 
were  vastly  inferior  in  numbers,  and  had  not 
hitherto  ventured  to  engage,  now  took  cou- 
rage, and  advanced  near  enough  to  annoy  the 
English  cavalry,  against  whom  they  did  great 
execution  f.  The  marshal  and  his  gallant 
Scots  cavalry  still  continued  to  pursue  and 
slay  the  broken  English  archers,  who  fell  back 
among  a  second  line  of  their  own  people,  who 
could  not  find  room  to  join  in  the  battle,  but 
who  endeavoured  to  force  the  archers  to  rally; 
they  were,  however,  so  thoroughly  intimida- 
ted by  the  execution  already  made  among  them 
by  the  Scots  cavalry,  that  neither  force  nor. 
persuasion  could  induce  them  to  ret^ni  to 
their  post  J, 

At  this  period,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  right  ving  of  the  Scots  com- 
manded by  Edward  Bruce,  as  having  received 
the  first  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  having  suf- 

•  Barb.  XIII.  47—75.  t  W.  ib.  76—88. 
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fered  ponsiderably  from  the  £iigli$b  archers,  A.  D. 
was  much  thinned  in  its  ranks ;  though  both  ^4  June* 
that  and  the  other  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
front  line  still  kept  their  ground,  gallantly  re^ 
sisting  eveiy  effort  of  the  English.  Robert 
now  advanced  with  the  reserve  under  his  im-r 
mediate  command,  with  which  he  filled  up  all 
the  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  front, 
either  from  casualties  during  the  battle^  or 
from  any  change  of  ground  or  position  which 
had  occurred  among  the  three  grand  divisions 
of  the  front  line.  But  whether  this  move- 
ment was  peculiajly  to  the  rescue  and  assist- 
ance of  the  right  wing,  or  if  the  king  distri- 
buted his  reserve  so  as  to  ^11  up  other  vacai^* 
cies  along  the  whole  line,  does  not  certainly 
appear :  Barbour  only  informs  U9  in  a  general 
manner,  that^  on  seqng  thp  rout  of  tl^e  Eng- 
lish archers,  ai^d  how  maniully  his  |;hree  divi- 
sions of  the  front  Conducted  theips^lves,  the 
king  was  greatly  pleased,  ai^d  encouraged  his 
soldiers  to  continue  their  gallant  exertions,  as- 
suring them  that  they  should  soon  gain  a  glo* 
rious  victory ;  and  then  led  up  his  reserve  tq 
join  the  front  of  battle  *. 

^  Barbour,  XIII.  112—130. 
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A.  a  The  battle  ^riU^  raged  from  tring  tty  wing 
24 June,  ^^*^  ^^^  utmcwrt  ftify  6h  l>6tfe  sides;- and, 
though  not  mentioned,  we  may  be  perfectly 
assured  that  the  English  front  Would  6on* 
tinually  receive  succour  and  temfortements 
from  thevait  multitude  in  their  rear,  who 
were  unable,  owing  to  the  donfined  space  in 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  to  get  into  the 
line.  The  excellence  of  the  field  of  battle, 
chosen  by  Robert  with  so  much  judgment  in 
reference  to  the  number  and  nature  of  his  own 
troops,  as  opposed  to  the  vast  superiority  in 
numbers  and  peculiar  forces  of  tlie  English, 
appears  distinctly  from  this  circumstance,  that 
all  the  efforts  of  the  English  were  necessarily 
confined  to  the  narrow  front  of  die  Scots ; 
rendering  the  immense  snperiority  of  cavalry 
and  numbers  in  the  English  army  altogether 
unavailing,  as  utterly  unable  to  turn  or  out* 
flank  the  Scots  on  either  wing.  Even  the 
numbers  of  the  English  army  were  hurtful,  in 
the  confined  space  which  they  Mrere  constrain- 
ed to  occupy ;  as  necessarily  inducing  confii- 
sion  and  disorder  among  their  ranks,  and  leav- 
ing no  room  for  any  evolotions. 

In  this  situation,  the  battle  continued  for 
some  time  dubious  ;  neither  side  being  able 
to  gain  any  great  or  obvious  advantage.    The 
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English  dai^alry  made  rbpcatiad  md  tedouble d^  A.  0« 
but  ima\'ailingdrorCa^  to . beat"  ^down  and  over^  2^]%^ 
whelm  the  frrm  array  pf  their  antagoniats; 
while  the  ScOta  exerted  every  nerve  to  oppose 
and  repel  the  Engliab^  by  steadily  preserving 
their  impenetrable  front  of  portended  speai*3 
in  perfect  order.  Yet,  tbowgh  numbers  of  tlMi 
adsailwts  perifthied  by  the  lc»ig  spears  of  the 
Scojbs  phalan3i:»  md  by  tlie  iarcows  of  the  Scots 
arctien,  who  now  disehargfcd  contimial  volIitfK 
With  gr^t  eSkct;  atill  theEagUsh  front,  com 
tinually  reinforced  andtq3lacfidby  fi^ah  com* 
batanta  from  the  rear,  continued  thek  unavail^ 
uig  eiforts  to  bear  down  the  Stots*. 

In  thia  critical  and  hkheito  uncertain  m 
t^ation  of  tlie  hattle,  hut  whether  so  instruct 
ed(by  the  .king,/ or  from  a  volunllary  effiott  of 
patriotism^  does  tsct  certainly  appear,  the  nu^ 
meroua  attendtnt^of  the  Scots  army,  who  had 
been  sent  the^ev^ning  before  ta  a  valley  aonie 
distance  from  the.  field,  having  xdipaen  ieadei» 
among  themselvto,  drew  up  in  martial  order, 
some  mounted  on  the  baggage  horses^  and 
others  on  foot^  with  sheets  fixed  npcm  tent 
polos  and  spears  instead  of .  banners. .  Merch^ 
log  in  thia:  array  from  the  valley  in  which 

♦  Barb.  XIII,  135—924.  f  A.  of  S.  Fl-  35. 
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A.  D.  they  had  been  ordered  to  take  sheltefi  they 
fli  June.  ^^^^  displayed  a  long  extended  front  on  the 
top  of  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance  in 
the  rear  of  the  Scots  army,  and  fully  in  sight 
of  the  whole  of  the  English  army ;  and,  as 
they  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  men,  they 
made  a  very  formidable  appearance.  Here 
they  set  up  a  loud  sh6ut,  calling  out  to  the 
Scots  army,  "  Slay!  slay  ?  On  them  hastily!" 
After  which  they  began  to  descend  the  hilt 
in  good  order,  as  if  a  fresli  army  advancing 
to  attack  the  English*. 

Lord  Hailes  considered  this  incident,  which 
was  decisive  of  the  battlci  as  having  proceed- 
ed from  curiosity  in  the  attendants  of  the 
Scots  army,  or  from  eager  desire  to  participate 
in  the  plunder  of  the  English  f.  But,  iVom 
'  the  regular  marshalment  and  slowly  prudent 
movements  of  this  otherwise  disorderly  mul- 
titude^  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it 
was  a  preconcerted  stratagem^  planned  by  the 
King  of  Scots,  and  executed  under  the  direc-^ 
tion  of  officers  appointed  by  him,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  drawing  up  and  conducting 
this  singular  and  useful  body.  Accordingly^ 
it  is  expressly  asserted  in  some  copies  of  the 

*  Barb.  Xlll.  225—252.  t  A.  of  S.  U.  65, 
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Scotichronicon,  that  this  stratagem  owed  its     ArD, 
contrivance  to  the  king  f .  ^\  j^^ 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  the  appearance  of  this  seemingly  well 
arrayed  and  large  reinforcement  to  the  Scots, 
effectually  and  speedily  decided  the  victory 
in  their  favour.     Already  wearied  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the 
contest,  on  descrying  this  large  body^  descend- 
ing in  good  order  from  tlie  hills  with  shouts 
towards  the  battle,  and  being  convinced  that 
they  were  a  fresh  army,  as  numerous  as  that 
against  which  they  bad   already  fought   so 
long  and  to  so  little  purpose;  the  English 
were  dismayed  and  began  to  give  way  all 
along  the  line,  though  at  first  slowly.     Ob- 
serving this  relaxation   of  effort,  and   per- 
ceiving the  effects  produced  among  the  Eng- 
lish by  his  archers,  Robert  encouraged  his 
army  to  redouble  its  gallant  exertions  against 
their  enemies;   exclaiming,  ^' On  them!  on 
them!   They  fail!   they  fail  T    The    whole 
Scots  line  now  pressed  onwards  against  the 
English  with  all  their  might ;  and  at  length 
constrained  them  to  break   their  array  into 
di^ointed  squadrons^  many  of  which  disperse 

*  Ford.  XII.  xxii. 
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^•^j^  ed  and  fled;  while  othera,  45li;»ined  of  flight 
f 4  June,  endeavoured  to  raljy  and  renew  the  battle. 
But  the  advantage  of  discipline,  and  of  united 
nunibersi  once  lo$t,  could  never  be  recovered. 
Every  new  effort  on  the  part  of  the  English 
became  more  feeble,  and  was  repulsed  by  the 
Scots  with  great  slaughter;  who,  still  pro- 
serving  their  phalanx  in  close  and  firm  array^ 
pressed  continually  forwards^.  In  one  of 
these  attempts  to  rally  the  fugitives  ajod  re^ 
new  the  fight,  the  young  and  gallant  Earl  of 
Gloucester  was  unhorsed  and  slain  f ,  Tbo* 
mas  de  la  More  alleges,  that  the  Scots  would 
have  saved  this  Earl,  had  tliey  known  him ; 
but  that  he  had  neglected  to  wear  thesurcoat 
of  his  armorial  bearings,  by  which  he  might 
have  been  recognized  %. 

On  seeing  his  army  give  way,  and  the  Scots 
$lowly  advancing  with  portended  spears,  £d* 
ward  quitted  the  field,  and  xodc  towards 
Stirling  castle.  Some  alleged,  says  Barbour^ 
that  when  Pembroke  saw  the  English  giving 
groundj  he  seized  the  kings  horse  by  the 
bridle,   and  constrained  him  unwiUingly  to 

•  Barbour,  XIll.  205—224.  and  265—281. 
t  Walsingh.  105.  X  Britan.  594. 
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to  quit  the  field. '  Whea  informed  of  the  pur-  A.  D. 
pose  of  Edw^ard  to  retreat^  Sir  Giles  deAr-  ^^j,^^ 
gentyne  exclaimed,  that  he  was  not  wont  to 
fly ;  and  spurring  on  his  courser,  he  mshcd  Jfu* 
riously  on  the  division  commanded  by  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  crying  out,  an  Argentyue  I  an 
Argentyne!  and  soon  met  that  honourable  death 
which  he  preferred  to  flight  This  gallant  fo- 
reigner, who  thus  threw  away  his  life  on  a 
punctilio  of  chivalric  honour,  in  a  quarrel 
where  he  had  no  interest,  is  said  to  have  been 
reckoned  the  third  best  knight  of  his  time; 
and  had  greatly  signalized  himself  against  the 
Saracens,  having  thrice  fought  and  vanquished 
two  Saracens  at  a  time*. 

According  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  the  three 
most  eminent  warriors  of  that  age  were.  Hen* 
13'  of  Luxemburg  emperor  of  Germany,  Ro- 
bert king  of  Scotland,  and  this  Sir  Giles  de 
Argentyne ;  yet  it  was  observed,  **  That  it 
was  no  mighty  exploit  for  one  Christian 
knight  to  overcome  and  slay  two  Saracens  f." 
He  is  thus  mentioned  in  an  old  English  au- 
thor :  "  Giles  de  Argentyne,  a  stout  warrior, 
and  late  cum  from  the  werres  of  Henry  Lus- 

VoL.  I.  H  h 

•  Barb.  Xllt  282—308.        f  ^ord.  XII.  xvi.  and  xxii. 
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A.  D.  semburg  emperor,  said  that  he  was  not  wont 
M  iane.  ^  %'  ^^  ^  retumtt  to  the  Englische  host 
and  was  slayne  *•*'  Barton  the  Carmelite, 
who  reluctantly  sung  the  triumph  of  the 
Scots,  whose  defeat  he  had  been  brought  to 
witness  and  celebrate,  thus  mentions  him: 


^  Nobilit  ArgentiD  pugil  loolyteydulcis  Egidi, 
Vix  tcieram  inniteiii»  cum  tt  succombere  vidi  i'" 

''  The  first  of  these  lines  celebrates  the  three 
chief  requisites  of  a  true  knight ;  noble  birth, 
valour,  and  courtesy.  Few  leonine  verses  can 
be  produced  that  have  so  much  sentiment. 
I  wish  I  could  have  collected  more  ample  me- 
morials concerning  a  character  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  modem  manners.  Sir  Giles  de 
Argentyne  was  a  hero  of  romance  in  real 
life  :|:."  Nothing  farther  is  known  respecting 
this  celebrated  knight,  except  that  in  tlie  Oc^ 
tober  of  the  preceding  year,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  prisoner  at  Satonica,  having  beexk 
captured  by  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  empire 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Rhodes.  At  that  tim^ 
Edward  made  earnest  application  for  his  lib^ 

*  Scala  Chran.  ap.  Leland-  IL  547, 
t  Ford.  XIL  xxii.  til,  JlS,  %  A.  of  S.  }l.  56. 


latioB  to  Androucm  and  Micliiel  emperon  A.  D. 
of  Constantmople,  and  to  the  empress :  And  ^^j^^^ 
as  he  is  described  as  his  iaithfiil  and  well  be* 
loved  Sir  Giles  de  Argentype,  he  inay  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  transmarine 
dominions  of  Edward,  and  perhaps  a  knight 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  order  th^n  re* 
sided  at'Rhodes  ^. 

From  the  time  that  King  Edward  quitted  the 
field,  bis  army  no  longer  held  tof^ether.  Coo* 
founded,  dismayed,  and  panic  atruok,  the  vast 
English  army,  suffidienft  under  good  .ooiid»ct 
to  have  atchieved  the  intire  conquest  of  8cot«- 
land,  separated  and  fled  in  all  direotions  be- 
fore less,  than  a  third  of  their  number.  Many 
of  them  were  drowned  in  attemptibg  to  es<- 
cape  across  die  river  forth  f.  The  ativam  of 
Bannockbum,  which  has  been  illustrated  by 
liris  Mgnal  battle,  was  so  encumbered  by  the 
carcases  of  men  and  horses,  as  to  became  passi- 
ble as  on  a  bridge :(;•  The  disoomfited  English 
were  so  hemmed  in  between  the  close  array  , 

of  their  triumphant  ^s  and  the  diificultly 
practicable  banks  of  the  Bannock,  that  all 
H  h  a 
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A.  D.  who  attempted  to  escape  in  that  direeti<XL 
'^'^  were  slain,  drowned)  or  taken  prndners.  When 
the  Englidi  were  totally  broken  aikd  driven 
cff  the  field,  the  retainers  of  the  Scots  anny 
who  had  so  gneatly  contributed  to  produce 
the  panic  to  which  the  victory  was  owing, 
now  quitting  their  pretended  warlike  array, 
rushed  in  among  the  dispersed  English,  and 
easily  put  multitudes  to  death,  who  bad  thrown 
away  their  arms  to  falicitate  their  escape  \ 

In  bis  flight,  Edward  passed  beside  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  into  which  he  was  very  de- 
sirous of  being  received  for  present  safety. 
But  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  governor,  judi- 
ciously remonstrated  against  tins  imprudent 
step;  alleging  that  the  castle  would  be  again 
nnmediately  besieged,  and  could  not  possibly 
hold  out  for  any  time ;  as  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  after  so  very  calamitous  a  defeat^ 
that  the  English  nation  should  hazard  the 
loss  of  another  army  to  attempt  its  relie£ 
Edward,  accordingly,  passed  from  the  castle 
by  a  place  called  the  Round  Table,  skirting  the 
castle*park  in  his  flight,  and  took  the  road  for- 
wards Linlithgow,  in  all  haste,  attended  by  a 
formidable  escort  of  cavalry  f. 

•  B^b.  XIII.  341— dMi        t  Id.  ib.  377—^81. 
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^r  Jatnn  Douglas  who  was  at  the  head  of  j|%  D. 
the  left  wing  of  the  Scots,  observing  the. tout  ^^^^ 
of  Edward^  ioimediatdy  collected  a  body  of 
about  sixty) k»aemen^  and  pursued  the  king 
of.  England  whh  all  possible  expeditioo. 
While  passing  the  Torwood,  Douglas  met  Sir 
Lawrence  Abeiiiethy  attended  by  twenty^fbur 
horsemen,  who  was  hastening  to  join  the  £a« 
glish  army,  ignorant  of  its  defeat.  Being  in« 
formed  of  the  fate  of  the  battle,  Abemethy 
prudentty  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  van- 
quished, and  joined  with  Douglas  to  pursue 
the  flying  king.  Edward  halted  first  at  Lin- 
Kthgow;  and,  while  taking  some  rest  and  re* 
freshment,  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  enemy 
iqiproachedy  on  which  he  agdn  took  to  horse 
with  his  escort  and  fled  Douglas  and  Aber- 
nethy  came  up  with  the  royal  escort  a  little 
beyond  Linlithgow,  but  were  not  in  sufficient 
force  to  venture  upon  attacking  the  guard  of 
five  hundred  men  at  arms  which  still  held 
together.  Th^  followed  hard  upon  the  chase, 
however,  always  close  up  with  the  English 
rear,  cutting  off  all  that  fell  behind,  and  pres- 
sing always  with  such  pertinacity^  as  not  to 
leave  time  for  even  the  most  necessary  stop- 
page*. 

HhS 
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A.  D.  The  Soots  discontinued  dv  punuit  at  Tra- 
24  JuM  ^'^^^^  *^^^  horses  being  no  longer  able  to 
carry  them  in  the  rapid  career;  and  Edward, 
pursuing  his  flight  by  Wencfaborough^  at 
length  neached  Dunbar,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  ffom  the  field  of  battle.  Into  the  caslje 
of  that  place  he  was  received  bj  Patrick  earl 
of  March)  who  still  adhered  to  his  interests* 
From  thence  he  went  by  sea,  in  a  small  boat 
to  Bamburgh*.  The  author  of  the  Scate 
Chron.  says  that  he  went  from  Dunbar  to 
Berwick  t* 

Thomas  de  la  More  is  pleased  to  ascribe 
the  escape  of  Edward,  on  this,  occasion,  not 
to  fhe^  swiftness  of  his  horse^  but  to  the  fe* 
vour  of  the  Mother  of  Grod,  who  rescued  him 
from  his  enemies :  in  answer  to  a  vow  which 
he  made  to  her  and  her  Son,  that,  if  he  came 
off  in  safety,  he  should  erect  a  superb  man* 
sion  to  her  poor  Carmelites^  dedicated  to  h^ 
.  gloiy.  And  which,  notwithstanding  the  di^ 
suassions  of  Despenser,  he  afterwards  elected 
at  Oxford  t- 

Such  of  the  English  escort  as  had  been  re- 
ceived along  with  the  king;  into  the  castle  of 

•  Barb.  XIII,  (J09— 616.        .    f  U\Bnd,ll.547. 
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IXiptHLT)  left  thehr  hordes  to  be  scjzed  by  the     a.  d. 
Scots.    AcoQfiidesrable  number  of  thepi,  how-,  oi'j  *" 
ever,  that,  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
castle,  contmued  their  rout  from  Dunbar  to 
Bervicljc,  wher«  they  were  reoeived  by  the  En- 
glish garrison  *•     , 

Many  :of  the  fugitives  from  the  battle, 
took  sb^tfir  ia  Stirling  ca3tlej  and  the  rock, 
on  which  Stirling  castle  is  situate4»  was  clus* 
ter^  ftU  ovei:  with  them,  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 
But  beiiAg  soon  assailed  by  a  part  of  the  Scots 
aripy»  and  having  no  means  of  di^fienceor  sus- 
tonaoce/ those  who  bad  sought  refuge  on  the 
rocks  were  constrained  to  sunender  at  dbcre^ 
tion  f »  Sir  Maurice  de  Barclay  escaped  from  the 
battle  with  a. great  body  of  Welshmen,  who^ 
having  thrown  off  their  upper  garments  pre*, 
viously  to  the  battle,  made  a  singular  ^p^r* 
ance  in  their  flight  through  Scotland  Being 
uqarmed  and  scattered  tlu-ough  the  country 
in  their  disorderly  flight,  the  far  greater  part 
of  them  were  slain  or  made  prisoners  by  the 
country  people,  before  they  could  reach  the 
borders  of  England  %.  The  earl  of  Hereford 
escaped  fro^n  the  battle  with  a  considerable 
Hh4 
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A.  D*     number  of  men,  and  took  refuge  in  the  caatfe 
uilL.   ^^  Bothwell,  which  still  held  out  for  the  En- 
glishy  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Gil- 
bertson  *. 

After  the  complete  derout  of  the  English 
army,  doubtful  lest  of  so  vast  a  multibule  a 
sufficient  number  might  rally  and  renew  the 
battle  against  the  dispersed  Scots,  Robert  pru- 
dently retaiined  the  whole  of  that  division 
of  his  army  which  was  under  his  own  imme- 
diate command,  in  regulat  order  of  battle  oa 
the  field.  To  this  circumstance  Barbour  at- 
tributes the  escape  of  Edward  f.  But  it  is 
evident  that  no  number  of  infantry  whatever 
could  have  in  any  way  conduced  to  his  cap- 
ture ;  and  his  escape  was  obvtou^y  occasion- 
ed by  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  numerous  bo- 
dy of  cavalry  in  the  Scots  army. 
.  Such  was  the  glorious  event  of  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  as  it  has  always  been  named 
by  the  Scots  from  the  email  stream  of  that 
name  which  protected  the  right  flank  and  rear 
of  tlieir  army.  By  the  English  writers  it  has 
been  called  the  battle  of  Stirling,  or  the  bat- 
tle of  Bannock^moor;^.     Its  circumstances 

•  Barb.  XIIL  401—407.  t  Id.  ib.  436—442. 
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nv^ere  glorioas  <  to  die  Soots  anus ;  and  its  A^  D. 
event  was  decisive  to  the  establishment  of  the  jj  j^^ 
liberties  of  Scotland*.  The  Scots  lost  only 
two  persons  of  any  note;  Sir  William  Vi- 
pont)  or  Wayponty  and  Sir  Walter  Ross,  the 
favourite  of  Edward  Bruce ;  who  is  said, 
though  unused  to  lament  for  any  man»  to  have 
expressed  the  deepest  regret  for  his  loss,  say- 
hBtg  that  he  would  rather  the  victory  had  not 
been  won,  provided  Ross  were  alive,  f 

Barbour  gives  a  singular  trait  in  the  pri« 
vate  history  of  £dward  Bruce^  explanatory 
of  his  warm  attachment  to  Sir  Walter  Ross. 
Edward  had  married  the  sister  of  David  de 
Strathbolgie,  earl  of  Athole,  whom  he  slight* 
ed,  and  had  engaged  in  a  clandestine  amour 
with  the  sister  of  Ross.  Barbour  adds  that, 
not  brooking  this  afiront  to  his  sister,  Athole 
resolved  to  revenge  the  private  wrongs  of  his 
ikmily  at  the  expence  of  the  honour  and  in- 
dependence of  his  native  country ;  that,  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  two  armies  were  about 
to  engage,  he  assaulted  the  Kings  head-quar- 
ters at  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  and 
slew  the  guard,  with  their  commander  Sir 
William  Keith ;  and  that  he  was  afterwards 

«  A.  of  S.  II.  57.  t  Barb.  XIII.  470— 4S]. 
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JU  B.     fannished  into  England ;  and  lU  .hi*  IaimU 
2^11^   were  foiicttfld  id  puaithmeiit  of  his  tveasooa* 
ble  conduct^. 

It  is  exttemely.  difficult  to  fmn  .a  right 
judgnioit  upon  this  singular  story.  It  is  cer* 
tain  that  the.£arl  of  Athole  returned  inlSl? 
to  die  aenrtce  of  SngiaiuL  f  And  ii  is  oqual<t 
}y  certain  that  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pro* 
nonnoed  against  him  in  1S33,  in  a  parliamettt 
at  Cambuskennethj;.  Bat  it  is  strange  that 
punishment  should  have  been  delayei  until 
isas»  for  an  offence  so  attrocious,  said  to  liavo 
been  committed  in  1314»  nine  years  before.  § 
It  is  likewise  inexplicable  how,  after  so  fl«g>^ 
rant  a  deed  in  1S14|  Athole  should  have  m^ 
mained  in  Scotland  until  1317-  Besid«^ 
Cambuskenneth  could  not.  possibly  be  the 
head^quarters  of  Robert  at  the  tioie  of  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  The  whole  English 
army,  the  low  grounds  of  the  Carse,  and  the 
river  of  Forth,  were  all  interposed  between  the 
station  of  the  Scots  army  and  that  abbey.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  Sir  William  Keith  may 
have  been  stationed '  with  a  detachment  in 
that  place  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river 
against  the  English. 

*  BftrU  XIIL  4S4*-500.  t  Foed.  AagL  lU.  664. 
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On  the  skle  of  the  EariiBhy  die  loss  sa  this  A.  D. 
battle  was  exceedingly  greaL  In  the  oontiniair  ^^  j^ 
tion  of  Trivet,  there  is  a  list  of  some  «f  liheslain; 
and)  from  the  specimen  diere  preservied,  it 
may  be  presumed,  had  the  list  been  complete^ 
that  most  of  the  ancient  £aglish  families 
would  find  their  ancestors  among  the  slain  or 
prisoners*.  Ofbarons and  bannerets,  twentyr 
seven  were  stain,  and  twenty-two  were  taken 
prisoners.  Forty*two  knights  were  slain,  and 
sixty  were  made  prisoners  f«  Barbour  says  tint 
nearly  thirty  thousand  of  the  English  werealain 
or  drowned  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  many  of 
whom  were  men  of  rank ;  and  that  two  hun- 
dred pairs  of  red,  or  gilt,  spurs  were  taken 
irom  the  heels  of  slain  knights  j:. 

The  most  distingnished  of  the  slaiui  was 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  whom  Barbour  bames 
Sir  Gilbert  de  Clai« ;  for  whose  loss  King 
Robert  was  much  grieved,  as  he  was  his  near 
kinsman  §.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  En* 
glish  historians,  that  Gloucester,  eager  to 
lead  the  van  at  the  first  charge  against  the 
Scots  right  win^  rashly  spurred  forwards; 
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ji^  ]>.  and,  not  being  properly  seconded  by  his  troops, 
^^^^-  lie  was  immediately  unhorsed  and  slain.  Five 
nundred  lances,  or  men-at-anns»  are  said  to 
have  composed  his  train,  or  to  have  served 
"  under  his  peculiar  banner;  any  twenty  of 
whom,  by  a  spirited  effort,  might  easily  have 
rescued  their  lord ;  and  the  relater  of  his  fate 
deliberately  curses  them  for  their  cowardice*. 
Among  the  other  distinguished  men  wlio  fell 
in  this  great  battle  were,  Sir  Giles  d'Argen- 
tjrne  already  noticed ;  Robert  Cliflbrd;  Payen 
Tibitotv  whom  Barbour  names  Payn  Typonts; 
William  le  Mareshall ;  and  Edmund  de  Mau- 
ley, the  seneschal  or  high  steward  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  seven  hundred  esquires  are  reckon- 
ed among  the  number  of  the  slain  f .  Lord 
Hailes  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  precise 
import  of  the  term  esquire,  scut^er;  and  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  explanation  given  by 
Spelman,  **  that  it  is  the  rank  below  a  knight 
and  above  a  gentleman,'"  which  he  justly  con- 
sidered as  of  a  modem  cast .[;.  An  esquire,  in 
the  days  of  chivalry,  seems  to  have  been  a 
young  person  who  aspired  to  have  the  honour 
of  knighthood ;  and  for  which  his  birth  and 

*  Malmsb*  150.  f  Walsing^.  103. 
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|i06ie8«ioii»  entitled  htm  tat  becmne  a  eaiidUi^  a.  m 
date.  The  diesignatioo,  ficatifer,  may  eitiief  ^j*^ 
si^ify  that  he  was  accastcmied  to  carry  the 
shield  of  the  knight  to  whom  he  had  attad»4 
ed  his  pTobationaiy  senrices;  or  that»  during 
this  term,  his  own  shield  was  destitute  of  ar<< 
morial  bearings  or  cognisance, !  By  the  rigid 
rales  of  chivalry,  a  squioe  was  debarred  ftan 
using  hisweafions  agun^t  knights,  and  was 
only  allowed  to  employ  his  valour  against:  hit 
equals^  or  the  iheaner  people;  while  a  kni^it 
might  legitimately  cope  in  hi^tle  witb^^a 
king. 

Among  the  crowd  of  prisoners  were  Roger 
de  Northburgh,  keeper'  of  the.  English  privy 
seal,  with  his  clerks,  Roger  de  Wikenfelde^ 
and  Thomas  de  Swiron;  and,,  with  them,  the 
privy  seal  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cap- 
tors, and  was  delivered  to  die  King  of  Scots; 
To  evince  that  he  had  no  sihister  purposes  to 
serv^  by  retaining  this  prize,  Robert  restored 
it  to  Kdward ;  on  condition^  however,  that 
it  should  not  be  again  used*.  Robert  might 
have  deposited  it  in  the  treasury  of  his  enfran- 
chised kingdom  as  an  honourable  memorial  of 
its  restored  freedom,  with  at  least  as  much 

*  Trivet,  Contp  15,  1&    Foed.  AngU  III.  4S3« 
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A.J>.    jostiM  MS  the  ingmeBts  of  tiie  grot  smI  of 
MJuM.  S^^''^  ^^  ^'^^  placed  in  the  treasurjr  of 
England,  in  nmeoibTaaoe  of  the  feudal  siib<* 
jogatkui  of  Scotland  by  Edwaid  I. 

The  Scots  anny  was  greatly  emichod  bf 
die  spoil  of  the  English  campi  which  aboimd* 
ed  in  gold  and  silver,  rich  anni^  splendid  ap 
pscel,  and  smnptoons  fitniiture ;  and  many  of 
the  victors  obtained  iafge  sums  for  the  nft* 
sotti  of  their  numerous  noble  prisoners*.  The 
losses  sustained  by  fte  Bnglisli  in  this  memo* 
lable  battle  are  nost.  feelingly  di^ored,  by 
one  of  their  almost  contemporary  writers^  in 
the  following  strain  of  laaieotatibn :  ^^  O ! 
day  of  vengeance  and  misfdrtuop^  odiou^  ac« 
cursed  day,  no  ^longer  to  be  remembered  in  the 
circle  of  the  year  {  which  tarnished  the  glory 
ei  England,  despoiled  onr  nation,  andenrich* 
ed  the  Scots  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  t  How  many  iHnstrioos  no- 
bles and  valiant  you^;  what  numbers  of  ex* 
oellent  liorscs  and  beantiiul  arms ;  how  many 
precious  vestments  and  goldoi  vessels^  were 
carried  off  in  one  cruel  day  t^'*  The  for^(o» 
ing  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  £a* 
glishy  hy  the  plunder  of  their  camp  and  the 

•  A.  of  &  II.  60.    f  MalRid}.153. 
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nmoms  of  their  ptifonners,  .U  tivohoiidred  A.  Ow 
tfaousatid  pounds  nicmty  of  Mcouot  of  dio^e  ^^  j^^ 
days,  aaioimts  to  six  hundred  thouBand  poiiads. 
of  our  present  money  in  weiglit  of,  lil  vo" ;  and 
pffobably  exceeds  three  miilions  of  efieetivo 
▼ahie  in  the  pment  day.  One  of  tlie  Engliak 
historians  says,  that  '<  all  the  spoil  oollected 
after  this  great  victory  Mras  munificently  di^ 
Tided  by  Robert  among  his  troops^  who  hall 
so  gloriously  triumphed  in  defence  of  their 
country  ;  and  that  he  treated  the  nobtea 
and  others,  who  were  made  prisoners^  with 
80  much  courtesy  and  humanity,  that  he  won- 
derfoily  changed  the  hearto  of  many  of  the 
English  from  enmi^  to  admiration  and  ea* 
teemV 


Some  vestiges,  or  memorials,  of  the  battle 
ofBannockbum  still  remain,  preserved  by  tra^ 
dition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  die  field  of 
battle.  In  a  garden  at  Newthouse,  two  lugfi 
stones  are  still  standmg,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  conflict 
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A.  D.  between  Randolph  and  ClHFordy  on  the  even* 
M  JoM.  ^^f^  before  the  decisive  battle.  From  this  cir- 
Cttmstanoe,  the  place  ha$  lately  received  the 
name  of  Randolph^field.  On  foocks-brae 
there  remains  a  large  stone^  having  a  hole 
m  its  centre,  ofllledi  on  that  account,  the 
bare-stone^  in  which  the  royal  standard  of 
Scotland  is  said  to  have  been  planted.  The 
Park*mill  seems  to  have  received  its  hame 
from  the  New^^park,  or  woody  inclosure, 
mentioned  by  Barbour  as  the  chosen  field  of 
array  of  the  Scots  army.  About  a  mile  from 
the  field  of  battle,  a  parly  of  the  English  ar- 
my IS  slid  to  have  rallied  and  endeavoured  to 
expose  the  victorious  Scots,  leaving  the  name 
of  Bbody^ld  to  the  place  where  they  fell. 
Perhaps  Sir  Ingram  de  Umfraville  may  have 
left  his  name  to  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, still  called  Ingrams-crook.  Some  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood  at  St  Ninians  still 
act  as  Cicerones  to  curious  strangers^  and  pre- 
tend to  point  out  the  spots  on  which  the  va- 
rious events  of  the  battle  occurred.  Tlie  cal- 
throps,  or  sharp  pointed  pieces  of  iron,  which 
have  been  recently  dug  up  in  Milton-bog^ 
have  been  already  mentioned  ^.      .     . 

•  Stat.  Ac.  of  Scad.  X  VHI.  4Q9. 
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Frm  tAe  Batik  of  BaimoeUifni,  tAti  Jme  ISU  ;  ip  ike 
Iwvamnoflr^midhgtU^BoU^  uM4ar  JUmtrdBncff 

While  Robot  was  surveying  the  field  A.D. 
early  on  the  morning  afier  the  battl^  Sir  f^  j^j^m. 
Marmadufce  Tiyenge^  whom  fiaiiwur  tiames 
Tweipynet .  wbq  had  hidden  himself  all  night 
ampng  some  hushes,  surrendered  hi^^clf  pev- 
soft^Uy  to  the  king  ^.  Tljis  persojA,  and  Ralph 
de  Monthermer,  were  spt  at  liber^  without 
ransom  t*  In  his  whole  conduct^  after  this 
signal  viptory,  Hoh^rt  displayed  the  greatest 
generosity  and  clemency ;  and  even,  by  the. 
s^powle^g^ent  of  £nglish  contemporary 

VOL.L  li 
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A.  D.     writers,  through  his  humane  and  courteous 
95JufM.  *^^°**o^8  to  his  captives  he  won  their  affec^ 
tions,  and  shewed   the   English  how   thqr 
plight  have  improven  their  victories.  * 

The  body  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Giou- 
pester,  being  foupd  on  the  field,  was  carried 
reverendly  to  a  chi^rqhf  ^^ere  it  was  solemn* 
ly  watched  according  to  the  custom  of  these 
times,  not  yet  altogether  forgotten  in  Scot- 
lawd^v .  44i»  twdy.  and  tha.t  of  thf  U>xd  Clif- 
fordi  wew  traAsmittfid  tp  £ngUi\d  wUb  all 
the  honpurs  due  to  their  ^apk  Md  valour ;(. 
A  singular  Incident  is  related  respecting  the 
.'    .    suceessl<)h  to  the  Eafl  j»f  Gloucester.    Leav* 

-  -•  itrg  DO  Issue,  the  pmuittable  pregnanoy  oif  his 
widow  is  said  to  have  been  waited  fbi<  during 
two  ytars ;  />er  Uemak  tempw  ^  Lord  Hailes 
observes  that  a  learned  friei^  had  sug^9ted, 
th^  briandle  tyii^t  ta^  be  t&^f^t^bkfmtHfi^  by 
which'  the  sense  would  be,  that  her  pregtiaa* 
cy  was -waited  for  until  the  end  of  wint^.f 
The  WMd  is  certainly  cerrupted ;  but  a  nore 
obvious  correction'  is  to  substitute  hkmalt^ 
^hidi.  int^t  easily  have  been  mistaken  m 

•  Walsingh.  106.  f  Barb.  XIII.  512. 
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litity  tmiKriptioii  for  Mcnmik:  attd  which  JH  Ik 
equally  reduces  the  j^riod  of  ^uspeiue  to  the  ^/j^ 
end  of  winter^  which  was  certainly  giving  full 
latitude*  Jurists  hare  been  disposed  to  allow 
twelve  months  gestation  to  i  discooaolate  wi- 
dow ;  considering  that  her  grief  might. retard 
the  Aatoral  developement  of  the  fetus.  Other 
^mcient  authors  give  rather  a  difSmrrit  account 
of  this  singalar  ciroutnstancep  Trokelowe  ex^ 
pressly  says  that  an  heir  was  waited  for  dujv 
ing  two  years.  Malmsbury,  that  the  delivery 
was  waited  for  during  more  than  a  year ;  al- 
thoagli  a  child  which  was  bom  above  eleven 
months  after  the  death  of  the  husband  was 
reputed  spurious*. 

On  the  day  after  the  battte,  Mowbray,  the 
governor  of  Stirling-castk^  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions of  agreement  whidi  he  liad  entered  into 
in  the  preceding  year  with  Edwtrd  Bruce^  by 
surrendering  that  fortress.  He  now  likewiae 
entered  into  the  servioe  of  the  King  of  Scoti$« 
to  whom  he  remained  ever  afterwards  faith- 
falf.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  this  caa- 
de  was  ordered  to  be  dismantled,  as  had  been 
li  fi 

•  Job.  Trokelowe,  An.  Ed,  11. 27.    M.  Malmsb.  Vit.^ 
Ed.  It  159. 
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A.  D.  done  with  all  the  others  which  had  yielded  to 
S5  Jane.  ^^^  Scotft  arms ;  but  Berwick,  which  had  not 
yet  been  recovered,  seems  to  have  formed  air 
most  the  sole  exception  to  that  general  rule : 
Dunbarton,  and  some  castles  in  the  nortl^ 
seem  likewise  to  have  been  preserved. . 

In  the  train  which  followed  Edward  IL  to 
Bannockbum,  was  one  Baston,  a  Carmelite 
friar,  esteemed  the  best  Latin  poet  then  in  En- 
gland/who  had  been  brought  there  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  battle,  that  he  might  record 
the  expected  triumph  of  the  English  arms. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner ; 
and,  f6r  his  appropriate  ransom,  was  enjoined 
to  employ  his  reluctant  muse  in  celebrating 
the  Fictcfy  of  the  Scots  at  Bamockbum  f.  In 
the  opinion  of  Fordun,  "  the  composition  of 
this  poem  was  excellent,  and  ought  not  be 
hid  under  a  bushel,  but  should  be  set  upon  a 
candlestick,  for  the  admiration  of  posterityf  .'* 
The  structure  of  the  rhyming  versification  in 
which  it  is  composed  is  singularly  gingling, 
intricate,  and  aliterative,  and  was  probably  of 
very  difficult  contrivance  and  execution.  It 
must  have  occasioned  infinite  labour  to  the 
unfortunate  poet ;  who  probably  had  a  large 
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portion  of  the  general  description  of  the  cir-     A.  D. 
bumstances   of   the  battle   ready  composed    25  jj^^ 
when  made  prisoner;  oiily  Requiring  a  few 
retouches  td  fit  it  for  the  unexpected  event 
which  he  was  coinpelled  to  celebrate. 

From  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the  Earl 
of  Hereford  had  retreated  to  thexastle  of 
Bothwell,  which  was  still  held  by  an  English 
garrisdli  cdmriianded  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbertsoti. 
That  place  was  soon  after\<^ards  besieged  by 
Edward  Bruce ;  and  bting  unprovided  with 
provisions  for  the  great  number  of  people  who 
had  taken  shelter  there  atong  with  Hereford, 
was  soon  obliged  to  surrender.    Tlie  £arl  of 
Hereford  was  exchanged  for  the  consort  sis* 
ter  and  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scots,  for  the 
ifaithful  Robert  Wisheart,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  for  the  young  Earl  of  Marre,  the  king* 
nephew*.    Joha  de  Segrave,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  at  Bannockburn,  was  exchange 
ed  for  Thomas  de  Moraire,  perhaps.  More- 
ham,   David  de  Lindesay,   Andrew  Moray, 
tleginald   de  Lindesay,   attd  Alexander  his 
brother  f.     In  thdse  exchanges,  the  English 
court  seems  to  have  been  extremely  liberal^ 

Ii3 
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A^  Dw  in  giving  up  ao  many  important  Scots  priso* 
^^1^  Bcrs  for  two  persons  only.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ed  that  the  heroic  countess  of  Buchan  do^  iiot 
appear  to  have  been  then  restored  to  liberty 
and  her  country.  Perhaps^  by  this  time,  she 
had  sunk  under  the  singular  hardships  of  her 
long  durance.  She  certainly  was  alive^  how- 
ever, on  the  gSth  April  of  the  preceding  year  j 
as  we  hav«  an  order  of  that  date  for  transfer* 

ring  her,  from  \\ct  peculiarly  severe  confine- 
ment in  Berwick  castle,  to  the  custody  of  Hen- 
ry de  Bellmont*. 

According  to  Barbour,  some  time  after  the 
victory  of  Bannockbum,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  privy-counciI|  the  King  of  Scots  issued  a 
proclamation  ;  by  which  all  who  had  any 
claim  to  lands  in  Scotland  were  required  to 
appear  before  his  courts  within  twelve  months, 
to  exhibit  their  titles,  and  to  do  homage  for 
the  same ;  otherwise,  declaring  that  all  lands 
not  so  reclaimed  should  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown  f .  This  exertion  pf  royal  authority 
was  perfectly  usual  and  lawful ;  and  was 
now  particularly  necessary,  both  to  recTaim 
such  Scotsmen  as  still  remained  in  the  Eng- 
lish interest,  and  to  place  the  titles  of  lands 

*  Foed.  Ang).  III.  401 .        t  Barb.  Xlli.  72 1  -^7^1. 
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is  Scotlmid  tsnry  individual  pdatesmr  of  Mtdi  ^^^ 
lands  must  be  inftfted>  or.rtaerve  \irtfj4  com 
Mquent  upon  an  dtipemdl  tosgril  charters  ^^mI 
during  the  imng  troilbksidf  Seodand,  frott 
3180  donnrwardd,  it  is  certaialy  to  be  piMu^ 
med  that  much  caitfnatdii^  lindcitaiiity^  Aad 
defici^noy,  kul  occarrtd  in  the  title  dcedk  df 
naagy  escattsa.  JBesideii  tfaii  caeante  was  k 
jietfeetly  l^tnnate  aoahse  «f  tcTeau*  to  tfafei 
br6ini ;  aa  all  renewate  woe  tax^  to  cefteia 
regulated  fiayinmtey  on  {lassiag  the  new  char- 
ters. Yet,  upon  this  regular  aet  of  accessary 
authority,  Bocce  haa  oolistracted  ti  most  ini- 
frobaUe  and  iU  conneeted  tale,  vthxA  he  ha^ 
interaroven  into  hts  leladoa  lof  si  copisftitaoy 
against  Robert;  to  be  mtioed  afterwards  in 
teoovding  the  events  of  the  year  IStO^ 

T^dcing  advaotage  of  thd  widp  apiaad  dia- 
mxy  irfaich  the  fiital  ovet«kraw  of  BaoMcfc- 
Jmm  bad  produced  throug^Mmit  thi  Eagkbh  air 
timii  a  Scott  anny,  vlickr  the  joijkt  conkaudid 
^  £dward  Brace  and  Sir  Jaoiea  I>aiigla%  en^ 
terad  Engtamd  by  the  eabtem  mavchea,  which 
wasted  Nof  tbomberkBid,  and  imposed  heary 
Mtttribatiima  on  the ^  bishopric  of  I>arhala. 
Having  plenetrated  to  Richmond  in  Yorfe^ 
Ii4 


S04  .  urSTOBT^  or  ohap.  utu 

A.  tk  fthiiVy  t3ie  invadert»  who  saein  to  have  beeik 
1^1^  altogether  unopposed,  turned  westwttd,  bune 
ing  Appleby,  and  many  other  toliras,  and  fc* 
turned  to  Scotland  loaded  withapoiL  Tba 
English  are  said  to  have  been  so  much  cmt 
fallen  and  panic  struck^  by  their  late  terrible 
defeat^  that  an  hundred  of  them  would  have 
,  fled  from  two  or  three  armed  Scotamen« 
Many,  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northum* 
berland  are  reported  to  have  revdted  to  the 
Scots,  on  this  occasion,  and  to  have  aided 
them  in  committing  depredations  on  their 
own  countiy  •. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  there  were 
severalcians  on  both  sides  of  the  borders,  then 
and  long  afterwards^  who  considered  them- 
selves as  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  or  freeboot** 
ers ;  bound  by  no  ties  of  homage  or  natural 
attachment  J  and  who  were  ever  ready  to 
change  sides  as  circumstances  appeared  most 
fiivourable  for  their  only  habits  of  industry, 
plunder.  Even  when  the  two  kingdoms  were 
in  profound  peacie,  the$e  borderers  could  hardly 
ever  be  prevented  from  waging  a  predatojy 
war;  and  they  often  exchanged  thecolourof 
their  pretended  allegiance^  as  seemed  best  suit- 

*  Chroih  Lannsrc*  sp  Tjnel,  IIL  26^     Walainglk  106- 


cd  to  die  time.    Unconnected/  or  very  loosely    ^  p^ 
80«  with  tfae1>ardnikl  proprfetbrs,  who  wmked     i3i*» 
at  their  enorniifiesi  to l^nsUre  their  seivice  tip- 
on  Qccasnn,  they  were  often  called  brokeii 
dans ;.  because  they  bad  infringed  the  bonds 
or  sureties  of  peaceable  behaviour  exacted 
fnm  their  leaders^  and  w^ne  then  considered 
as  ontlaws.    Even  after  tHe  union  of  the  two 
crowns,  under  Jam^  VL  it  was  extremely 
^ficult  to  reduce  these  contending  sutjects 
of  the  same  king  to  peace,  onler,  and  indus- 
trious habits,  so  long  had  they  been  enured 
to  subsist  by  rapine;  and  several  of  these  re- 
thK^tory  clans  had  to  be  expatriated,  before 
the  reign  of  the  law  could  be  established  on 
die  borders.      Perhaps  the  conduct  of  some 
oS  these  clans  may  have  given  occasion  to 
the    foregoing  report,    that  many    of    the 
Northumbrians  had  joined  the  Scots  invaders 
of  England, 

In  mentioning  this  inroad  into  the  north 
of  England,  Barbour  seems  to  express  him«> 
self  as  if  the  king  in  person  had  commanded 
the  invading  amy.  But,  as  no  deeds  of  chi- 
valry were  performed,  he  chuses  to^^be  very 
brief  on  the  occasion.  Adding,  however,  that , 
Robert  frequently  made  such  inroads  into 
England,  purposely  to  enrich  his  own  suIk 
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A,D*    jectBi  at  the  expenw  of  thfeir  enemies;  ami 

'^^^'     that  the  Scots  then  abounded  in  richest 

At  this  period,  the  King  of  England  sum^ 
moned  a  parliaiuent  to  conrene  at  York,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  concerting  medsuresto 
protect  his  kingdom  againat  ttie  Scots ;  but 
apparently  without  being  able  to  cflfecttiaiM 
his  intentions  f*    About  the  same  time  he  a(^ 

10  Aug.  pointed  the  earl  of  Pembroke^  who  faad  former-^ 
ly  been  guardian  of  Scotlaodi  to  act  as  war«^ 
den  or  lieutenant  of  England  to  the  north  of 
Trent,  peculiarly  with  the  view  that  hemig^t 
endeavour  to  repress  the  incuFsiona  of  the 
Scots  %.  Thus  reduced,  from  the  protid  bopcff 
of  making  an  entire  conquest  of  Scotland^  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  employing  lUir 
usual  precautions  to  ddend  his  own  kingdom 
from  invasion^ 

18  8ept«  ^  this  season  of  trium]^  and  prsspiBrity 
in  his  affairs,  and  while  the  English  nation 
was  in  the  ntmost  dgecf  ion  after  their  di^ead- 
fut  overthrow,  Robert  made  advances  towards 
peace  with  England.  By  fiialph  CfaiLton,  a 
iriar,  he  diapatched  a  letter  to  Edward,  de-^ 
clacing  that  ,his  most  aozsous'  wish  was  to 

*  Barb.  XIIL  732— 744.         t  FoeU:  AngU  III.  491. 
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have  a  secure  peace,  and  lasting  op&cdrd  es-*     a.  IX 
tablikhed  between  the  two  nation^  on  a  per«    il^i^u 
mancnt  and  equitable  hasb;  and^  desiring^  fol 
this  purpose,  ihat  a  passport  might  be  grant* 
ed  for  commissioners  on  his  part,  to  repair  in** 
to  England^  who  might  negociate  with  other 
commissioners  on  tlie  part  of  Edward,   t«M 
wards  theattainoient  of  this  desirable  ol^ett 
Edward  gcamted  the  required  passport,  and     \ 
appointed  commissioUGrs  to  negociacte  with 
those  of  the  Scots  \    The  conmnissioners  ap*        ^ 
pointed  by  Robert  on  this  occasion  were^  Sir 
Nigel  CampbeU,  Sir  Roger  de  Kiricpatrick, 
Sir  Robert  Keith,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Hvf.    Bat 
these  pacific  oTertnres  produced  no  sahitaiy 
eonsequenses.     The  English  court  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  humhkd  by  the  ili  fortune  of 
their  anns^  to  rdsign  the  wild  aotioa  of  feudal 
supremacy  over  Scothmd ;  and  the  Scots  \fere 
too  prosperous  to  listen  to  any  terms  in  which 
the  imperial  kidependance  of  theii  crown  and 
country,  weoenotczplicttiy  recognittedf. 

Using  the  q»poirtun*ty  of  advan/tage  wfaieh    9.  ^ 
tiie  superiority  of  his  anw|  had  acquired  ovtr 
the  English,  and  whidi  was  comidemUy  ii»* 
creased  by  a  pf  newal  of  the  fiicdous  disse» 
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nui  ^^  ^^  England^  Robert  again  sent  an  army 
t)QU  to  invade  and  lay  waste  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Still  meeting  with  no  resistance  in  the 
field,  the  Scots  levied  contributions  in  various 
places,  and.  retired  to  their  own  country  un- 
disturbed and  loaded  with  spoil ;  and  they 
C(mtihued  at  intervals,  during  the  winter 
1314 — 1315,  to  threaten  and  infest  the  En^ 
glish  borders;  In  one  of  these  mtursions,-  the 
Scots  invaded  England  by  Redesdale  and 
Tindale^  driving  away  all  the  cattley  burning 
the  towns,  and  despoiling  the  inhabitants, 
without  meeting  any  resistance.  From  thenc6 
they  went  to  Gillesland  in  Cumberland,  where 
they  compelled  the  people  to  swear  allegiance* 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  King  of  Scots.  In  the 
space  of  six  months,  the  county  of  Cumber* 
land  alone  paid  six  hundred  merks  for  its 
share  in  the  exactions*.  There  must  surely 
be  Bome  inacoiracy  in  the  transcript  of  this 
passage  from  the  Chronicle  of  Lannercos^  as 
the  dx  hundred  merks,  here  mentioned  as  a 
^  ktrge  sum,  would  not  be  any  great  burden  up- 
on Cumberland ;  perhaps  it  ought  to  hare 
been  six  thousand  merks,  probably  then  equal 
in  efficacy  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  mo-* 
dem  money. 

*'Chroar  Lannerc.  ap.  Tyrr-  III.  2£S. 
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At  this'  period  the  parliament  of  Eig^Iand  a.  d« 
was  assembled*  But  the  leading  nobles  were  ^^^* 
80  much  distracted  by  party  animosities,  and  so 
involved  in.dissention  with  t^e  king  and  hia 
unworthy  minions,  that  no. efficient  measuwa 
could  be  agreed  upon  for  protecting  the  north* 
ern  counties  against  tlie  ravages  of  the  Scots. 
Tyk*rel  expresses  astonishment  that  these  ra-;* 
vagjes  should  have  been  continueil  during  thQ 
sitting  of  parliament,  as  if  their  edicts  could 
have  repelled  the  enemy^  He  did  not  consi- 
der that,  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  waiting 
their  time  and  strength  in  taction,  the  ipiem* 
bers'ought  to  have  been  in  the  field  at  the 
head. of  their  military  retainers*. 

On  various  occasions,  Scotland  ivas  pre- 
served from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  crpwn  of 
England,  by  political  dissentions  among  the 
£ngli^  nobles,  or  by  an  over-grasping  ambi* 
tion  in  the  English  government.  Nothing 
could  have  saved  Scotland  from  sinking  irre* 
coverably  under  the  power  of  the  first  £d-? 
ward,  but  his  inordinate  ambition  to  make 
conquests  in  France.  And  the  recovery  of  its 
independance  under  the  guidance  of  Robert^ 
jxras  greatly  owing  to  the  perpetual  dissent 
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A.I1.  tions  bet\reeii  the  seoond  fidvrud  aad  hiff 
Oci^  E^'^^  baroBs.  It  must  have  submitted  aftev» 
wards  during  the  reign  of  David  II.  to  the 
vast  superiority  of  English  power  and  r&» 
sources,  had  not  Edward  III.  and  his  heroio 
son  the  Black  Prince^  directed  their  whole 
attention  and  resources  to  the  wild  scheme  of 
subduing  France.  In  latter  times,  the  des-* 
tractive  contests  of  the  two  roses,  long  pre^ 
served  Scotland  irom  being  overwhelmed  by 
Bngland ;  i^nd,  by  almost  extirpating  the  nu* 
merous  royal  family  of  England  during  the 
protracted  civil  wars,  at  length  opened  the 
succession  of  the  English  throne,  by  peacefiil 
heritage,  to  the  royal  ftmily  of  Scotland. 

Fresh  overtures  were  made  for  a  truce  be- 
tween Scotlanil  apd  England  about  this  time^ 
as  a  licence  qt  safe  conduct  was  granted  by 
iPdward,  on  the  10th  October,  for  six  persona^ 
with  a  reasonable  number  of  attendants,  to 
eome  from  Scotland  into  England,  ibr  tlut 
purpose^. 

Sometime  towards  the  fcloae  of  1914,  the 
weak  and  unfortunate  Jolm  Ballioi,  who  for  a 
short  disastrous  period,  had  wielded  the  degmd^ 
ed,  and  then  subordinate  scq>tre  of  Scotland^ 

*  FoecL  AngU  IIL  m* 
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4Md  after  a  loog  inglprious  ej^Likt  a(  hi9  ancient  ji.  d, 
j^trimom^l  inlij^ritaiice  of  ©ailteul  in  France*.  ^^^^^" 
H«  i«  0n6A>f  a  very  fi^  8ovfreigi)9>  wbq  havj» 
Wen  fiermitted  to  await  the  ordinance  of  w^ 
ture,  after  having  been  precipitated  from  tbp 
tbrcmf.  .  H«  left  a  wn,  Sdward,,  the  ha>  of 
iMpraten^tonfi  and miafortunes ;  yrho,  during 
a  transitory  ^ea$Qn^  f  njoyed  the  semblance  of 
))eing  king  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  died 
in  a  private  station  and  advanced  age,  in 
England.  .  r       . 

Early  in  1$}5|  the  Scots  again  invaded 
JEogtand.  In  this  inroad,  they  penetrated  ^f*^ 
(0  the  biahopriq  of  Purbam^and  plundered 
Hartlepool.  3tiU  exasperated  against  thds 
fOvereigQ  for  his  weak  attachment  to  his  un^ 
WQithy  favountea>  the  English  barons  decliiH 
ed  attending  a  parliament  which  was  8iim«« 
moned  for  the  purpose  of  granting  supplied 
for  the  Scota  war ;  and  Sdward  was  unable 
to  gather  an  anny  sufficient  to  repress  the  fre- 
quent inroads  of  the  Scots  f.  Edward  had  re- 
cently much  offended  his  nobles,  by  a  weak 
display  of  his  inordinate  affection  for  Gaves- 
Jon,  whom  they  had  murdered  not  long  before ; 
|UBi4  whose  body  he  had  caused  to  be  raised 

f  Foed.  AngU  |IL  566.  f  Id.  ib.  5 1 1. 
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fa  ^     ^'^^  re-interred  with  great  funeral  pomp ;  and* 

Januaiy.    they  naturally  considered  this  as  an  indicatioit 

that  he  meant  to  use  the  first  favourable  op* 

portunity  to  avenge  his  death  upon  hb  mortal 

CTemies*. 

This  year,  ISI5|  was  remarkable  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  act  of  settlement  regulating 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  of 
which  tlie  following  is  an  abstract  f. 

dSAprU  At  Air  on  Sunday  the  g6th  April  1315,  in 
a  parliament  consisting  of  the  bishops,  abbots, 
/  /  priors,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  other  prelates 
b?  churches,  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
others  of  the  community  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  tlie  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to^ 
and  enacted  as  law, 

I.  They  ail  and  singular ;[;  became  bound  to 
continue  faithful,  and  to  bear  true  allegiance 
to  Robert  Krng  of  Scots,  and  to  the  heirs 
male  to  be  lawfully  procreated  of  his  body, 

•A.  of?.  II.  63.  +  Ford.  XIL  xxiv.       . 

Anderson,  lndep«  of  ScotL  No.  34* 

t  A  Scots  law  phrase  still  used  to  signify  each  individaany, 
and  all  conjunctly 
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and  that  against  all  men,  of  whatsoever     A,  IX^ 
power,  or  rank,  or  dignity.  '  26^A^1. 

II.  With  the  consent  of  the  king,  and  of  his 
daughter  and  apparent  heir  Marjory,  they 
ordained,  in  case  the  king  should  die  with* 
out  leaving  heirs  male  of  his  body,  that  his 
brother  Edward,  as  a  man  of  tried  valour, 
and  much  practised  in  war  in  defence  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  Scotland,  should 
succeed  to  the  kingdom ;  and  failing  hip, 
the  heirs  male  to  be  lawfully  procreated  of 
his  body, 

III.  With  the  consent  of  the  king,  and  of  his 
brother  Edward  Bruce,  it  was  provided; 
failing  Edward  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  that  Marjory,  and,  failing;  her,  the 
nearest  heir  lineally  descended  of  the  body  of 
King  Robert,  should  succeed  to  the  crown; 
but  under  condition  that  Marjoi^'  should 
marry  with  the  consent  of  her  father ;  or, 
after  his  death,  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  estates  of  Scotland. 

IV.  Should  the  king  or  his  brother  die  dur- 
iug  the  minority  of  the  heir  male  of  their 
bodies  succeeding  to  the  crown,  it  was  or- 
dained, that  Thomas  Randolph  earl  of 
Moray  should  be  the  guardian  of  the  heir 

Vol.  I.  Kk 
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A.  D.  and  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  major  part  of 
f6  A  1  '^^  estates  might  consider  the  heir  as  fit  to 
administer  the  government  in  his  own  per- 
son. 

V.  Should  Marjory  die  in  widowhood,  leav- 
ing an  heir  under  age,  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  the  earl  of  Moray  was  ordained  to 
be  guardian  of  the  heir  and  the  kingdom, 
if  he  chose  to  except  the  office. 

VI*  Should  Marjory  die,  and  there  remained 

.  no  heir  of  the  body  of  King  Robert,  the 
earl  of  Moray  was  to  be  guardian  of  the 
kingdom,  if  he  chose  to  accept  the  office^ 
until  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  others 
of  the  community  of  Scotland,  might  be 
conveniently  assembled  to  consider  and  de- 
U^mine  upon  the  rightful  succession  to  the 
crown. 

VII.  The  whole  parties  submitted,  for  them- 
selves and  their  successors,  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  Scot- 
land, that  they  might  be  compelled  to  ob- 
serve and  fulfil  the  premises. 

Some  observations  on  this  act  of  settlement 
may  be  here  proper.  From  the  preamble,  it 
is  obvious  that  some  delegation  or  represcu- 


tation  •existed  At  thb  time  in  the  Scots  par-  a.  D. 
liaxneot,  both  dlerical  aod  laical ;  but  the  na-  ^i^ff „! 
ture  of  t^is  does  not  appear.  Tlie  personal 
attendance  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
seems  to  have  been  very  numerous ;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  divine  whp  might  be  described  as 
the  other  prelates  of  churches,  after  enumera* 
tilig  bi^op$,  abbots,  pri(^s>  deansi  suid  arch- 
deaicons. 

In  his  notes  on  Buchanan,  the  learned 
Ruddiman  commits  a  very  material  error  res* 
pebting  the  date  of  this  act  of  settlement.  In 
the  record  it  is  expressly  dated  on  the  Sunday 
immediately  before  the  festival  of  the  apostles 
Philip  and  James;  which  clearly  fixes  the  date 
of  its  enactment  to  the  26th  April.  Where- 
as, by  supposing  the  feast  of  St  James  the  less 
to  be  intended,  Ruddiman  carries  forward  the 
date  into  the  month  of  July ;  which  would 
throw  the  series  of  events  in  this  part  of  the 
history  of  Scotland  into  confusion,  by  sup- 
posing the  enactment  to  have  been  made  in 
the  presence,  and  with  the  assent  of  Edward 
Bruce,  when  he  was  actually  engaged  in  his 
Irish  expedition  *. 

Kk2 
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A.  D.  In  the  first  article,  Maijory  is  incorrectly 

96  April  ^^^^^^  the  apparent  heir  of  Robert  She  was 
then  indeed  liis  only  child,  but  ought  to  have 
been  called  his  presumptive  heir*.  Perhaps 
those  rigid  distinctions  of  legal  language  were 
not  then  establised.  Barbour  calls  her  the  ap- 
parent heirf. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  report  the 
silly  arguments  of  Abercrombie,  respecting 
the  rights  of  Edward  Bruce  in  preference  to 
his  niece  Marjory.  The  object  of  Robert  and 
the  estates,  was  to  provide  an  act  of  settle- 
ment, then  wanting  in  the  law  of  Scotland ; 
and,  owing  to  which  deficiency  on  a  former 
occasion,  Scotland  had  suffered  a  long  series 
of  cruel  injuries,  and  had  nearly  been  reduced 
to  perpetual  subjection.  From  the  principles 
of  the  act  of  settlement  on  Margaret  of  Nor- 
way, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  preferable 
right  of  Marjory  to  her  uncle,  until  the  en- 
actment of  the  special  settlement  now  under 
review.  The  preference  shewn  to  Edward 
Bruce  on  this  occasion,  by  the  express  con- 
sent of  Robert  and  Marjory,  obviously  proceed- 
ed from  a  laudable  and  patriotic  motive,  that 
a  competent  defender  might  be  provided  for 

•  A.  of  S.  64u  t  Barb.  XIII.  26a 
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the  rights  and  liberties  of  Scotland  in  the  per-     A.  D. 
son  of  his  gallant  brother,  in  the  event  of  the  26  A%. 
death  of  Robert  without  male  issue. 

In  the  third  article,  by  which  the  heirs 
whomsoever,  male  or  female,  of  the  bodies  of 
Robert  and  of  his  daughter  are  preferred,  and 
with  the  consent  of  Edward,  it  was  care* 
fully  provided  that  he  might  have  no  co- 
lour for  pretending  that  the  i:ight  of  suc- 
cession should  devolve  upon  hb  issue  at  large, 
if  he  came  into  possession  of  the  throne.  The 
preference  now  given  to  him  over  the  native 
and  undeniable  right  of  his  niece,  or  of  aqy  other 
female  issue  of  his  brother,  was  only  in  refe- 
rence to  the  necessities  of  the  country  at  the 
time )  that  it  might  be  governed  bj*  a  male 
while  contending  for  its  independent  exist- 
ence; and  that  it  might  not  be  again  liable 
to  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  arts  and  arms  of  England^ 
through  a  marriage  of  the  apparent .  heir  of 
that  kingdom  with  the  heiress  of  Scotland. 

In  the  same  clause,  the  earliest  example  of 
a  royal  marriage  act  is  given ;  in  which  the 
eventual  succession  of  Marjory,  and  conscr 
quently  of  the  heirs  of  her  body,  was  made  to 
depend  upon  her  marrying  with  tlie  consent 
KkS 
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A.  ix^    of  her  father,  or  of  the  majority  o£  th€  estates, 

26  April.    ^°  ^^^  ^^  ^"*  demise. 

In  the  fifth  clause,  where  proivision  ismaife 
for  the  gimixtianship  of  the  infant  heir  of  Mar« 
jory,  if  that  princess  should  die  m  widowhood^ 
the  statute  does  not  determine  who  should  be 
the  guardian  ia  the  event  of  her  dying  before 
her  husband.  This  possible  contingency  must 
liave  been  foreseen ;  but  it  might  appear  too 
delicate  a  subject  for  discussion  by  the  estates : 
yet  the  neglect  might  have  occasioned  a  fatal 
controversy  between  the  estates  and  the  sur* 
viving  husband  of  Marjory  *.  The  absence 
of  any  provision  for  this  possible  contingency, 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  estates  considered 
the  father  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  as  the  natu- 
ral and  legal  guardian. 

In  th^  sixth  clause,  the  estates  seem  to  have 
declined  to  come  under  any  obligation  to  the 
female  issue  of  Edward  J3ruce.  The  series  of 
lieirs  to  the  throne,  as  established  by  this  act 
of  settlement,  weie,  1st,  The  male  issue  of 
Robert.  2d,  Edward  Bruce  and  liis  male  is* 
^  sue.  3d,  Maijorj',  or  other  female  issue  of 
Robert,*  and  the  male  or  female  issue  of  their 
bodies ;  the  males  of  each  particular  genera- 

•  A.  of  S.  II.  67. 
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lion  always  excluding  the  females.    But  it     A«  D. 
does  not  appear  whether  the  female  issue  of  gg^^^^^l 
£dward  Bruce  was  considered  as  occupying 
the  fourth  place  in  substitution  ;   or,  if  so, 
what  description  of  heir  was  to  succeed  on 
their  extinction. 

On  the  last  clause,  subjecting  all  parties  to^ 
the  jurisdiction  of  'the  bishops  and  prelates, 
to  compel  the  observance  of  this .  act  of  set* 
tlementy  it  may  be  observed^  that  this  must 
be  understood  as  granting  that  extraordinary 
power  to  a  provincial  council,  or  national  sy- 
nod of  the  Scots  clergy,  and  not  as  conferring 
any  right  of  spiritual  censure  on  the  individu«- 
al  dignitaries  \ 

Thomas  Randolph  appears  in  this  parlia* 
ment  as  £arl  of  Moray ;  but  the  precise  date 
of  the  grant  to  him  of  that  earldom  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  f .  Sir  James  Balfour, 
lion  king  at  arms,  supposed  it  to  have  been 
made  in  the  seventh  year  of  King  Robert  J. 
If  so,  he  must  have  received  this  well  merited 
dignity  from  his  royal  uncle  in  1313;  which 
coincides  with  the  account  of  this  matter  al- 
ready given  from  Barbour  in  this  work. 
Kk4 
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A.  D«  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  this  act  of 
'^^^'  settlement,  the  King  of  Scots  bestowed  his 
daughter  in  marriage  on  Walter,  the  heredi* 
tary  lord  high  stewart  of  Scotland*.  On  this 
occasion,  the  following  lands  were  granted 
to  the  Stewart,  as  the  dowry  or  marriage  per* 
tion  of  his  royal  bride.  The  barony  of  Bath- 
gate, the  lands  of  Ricardtown,  the  barony  of 
Rathew  or  Ratho,  the  lands  of  Bimys  near 
Linlithgow,  the  lands  called  the  Brome  near 
Linlithgow  loch,  the  lands  of  Bondingtout 
with  the  lands  of  Erygaith,  near  Linlithgow, 
the  lands  of  Gallowhille  near  Linlithgow,  an 
annual  rent  out  of  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  an 
annual  rent  of  100s.  from  the  lands  of  Kin- 
punt,  and  the  lands  of  Edinhame  in  the  shire 
of  Roxburgh  f.  From  this  marriage,  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Scots  crown,  and  afterwards 
that  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  has  continued  to  descend. 
J**^y*  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Scots  again 

invaded  England,  and  made  an  inefiectual  at- 
tempt to  gain  possession  of  Carlisle;  from  be- 
fore which  place  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
valour  of  the  inhabitants,  unaided  by  any  mi* 

•  Ford.  XII-  XXV.  Crawf.  Hist  of  the  He-  of  Stew.  14. 
.i  Robertsons  Index,  pf  9*  No*  11. 
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litary  exertions  on  the  part  of  their  weak  80-  A,  D, 
vereign  and  his  factious  nobles*.  About  the 
same  time  ani  attempt  was  made  to  carry  Ber- 
wick by  surprise,  but  the  enterprise  failed  f . 
No  particulars  remain  on  record  of  either  of 
those  enterprises. 

At  this  period  a  dreadful  scarcity  and  dearth 
of  provisions,  amounting  to  absolute  faming 
prevailed  both  in  England  and  Scotland ;  the 
consequence  of  a  long  continued  series  of  wet 
and  ungenial  weather,  aggravated  by  the  ra- 
vages of  war.  Through  the  prevalence  of  al- 
most continual  rain  during  the  harvest  of 
1314,  the  grain  crops  were  excessively  injur- 
ed, and  were  collected  with  great  difficulty 
and  much  loss  into  the  rick  yards  and  bams. 
And  the  rains  set  in  so  early  in  1315,  and 
continued  so  long  and  violently,  that  most  of 
the  seed  of  that  year  perished  in  the  ground ; 
besides  which,  the  meadows  were  so  long  in- 
undated that  the  hay  crop  of  that  year  was  al- 
most utterly  destroyed ;{;.  The  dearth  began  in 
May  1315.  and  continued  with  increasing  se- 
verity until  September,  when  the  scanty  pro- 
j[|uce  of  the  new  crop  appears  to  have  occa&i^ 

•  Chron.  Lannerc.  aj>  Tyrr.  III.  264. 
t  A.  of  &  IL  63*        t  Malmsb.  l6l. 
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A*  D.     oned  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  miseries 
of  the  people^     But  it  recurred  again  with  re- 
novated horrors  before  the  close  of  that  year, 
and  seems  to  have  proceeded  to  the  utmost 
extremity  of  famine  until  after  the  harvest  of 
1316.     The  quarter   of  wheat,   beans,   and 
pease,  was  sold  in  1315  for  80s.  equal  to  L.15 
of  our  modern   currency.      In  July   1316, 
wheat  rose  to  30s.  equal  to  L*£S.  10s. ;  and 
in  August  reached  the  enormous  price  of  40s. 
or  L.30  the  quarter.     A  loaf  of  coarse  bread, 
which  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  a 
man  for  one  day,  sold  for  4d.  equal  in  effi- 
cacy to  5s.     Owing  to  a  rigid  prohibition  of 
all  transmission  of  supplies  from  England  into 
Scotland,  enforced  by  a  rigid  blockade  of  the 
Scots  ports  by  several   English  squadrons, 
the  quarter  of  wheat  is  said  at  one  time  to 
have  risen  to  the  enormous  price  of  1 00s. 
equal  to  L.75  the  quarter  in  modern  estima* 
tjon  *.     But  Scotland  was  then  less  depend- 
ant than  England  upon  the  grain  crop,  as  it 
always  abounded  in  cattle  and  pasturage. 

Under  the  terrible  pressure  of  this  famine, 
the  flesh  of  horses  and  dogs  was  greedily 
sought    after    by    the    famished    multitude. 

•  Thorkelowc,  35. 
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Thieves,  in  prison,  arc  said  to  have  devoured  A.  OL 
their  newly  committed  associates ;  and  many  '***• 
persons  arc  reported  to  have  slaughtered  their 
own  oiFspring,  or  to  have  stolen  and  murder* 
cd  the  children  of  others,  for  their  temporary 
supply  *  The  dearth  seems  to  have  conti-» 
nued,  but  with  mitigated  severity,  until  afcet 
the  harvest  of  1317.  But  great  abundance 
returned  in  1318.  Malmsbury,  who  estimates 
the  prices  by  a  ridiculous  employment  of  cla»« 
sical  terms,  says  that  the  modius  of  wheats 
which  had  risen  to  40  denarii  during  the  fa^ 
mine,  and  even  to  100  denarii  at  London,  was 
reduced  to  6  denarii  in  1318  f-  Perhaps  he 
meant,  that  the  quarter,  which  had  risen  to 
40s,  fell  back  to  Cs.  Tliese  extremes  arc  equi-» 
valent  to  L.30,  and  L.4.  iOs.  of  our  modem 
money ;  and  agree  with  the  preceding  esti» 
mates  from  Thorkelowe.  The  famine  natu- 
rally occasioned  a  prodigious  mortality  among 
the  people,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  food, 
and  the  employment  of  unwhoksome  substi* 
tutes;  in  so  much  that  the  survivors  are  said 
to  have  hardly  sufficed  to  bury  tlie  dead  J, 

•  Thorkelowe,  35.  \  Malmsb.  1 66. 
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A*  D.         During  the  famine,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
*^^^'     was  made  by  the  English  government  to  esta- 
blish a  maximum  of  prices ;  but  which  had 
'  the  opposite  tendency,  and  was  necessarily 

abandoned.  A  curious  record  of  some  of 
those  compulsatory  prices  remains  *.  A  stal- 
led or  corn-fed  ox  was  ordered  to  be  sold  for 
not  more  than  S4s.  equal  to  i..  18  of  our  mo- 
dem money.  A  fat  sheep,  having  a  full  grown 
fleece,  for  SOd.  or  25s.  A  fat  hog  for  3s.  4d. 
or  1^3*  A  fat  capon,  3d.  or  2s.  6d,  A  hen 
Id,  or  Is.  Sd.  Pigeons,  3d.  ^  dozen,  or  3s.  Qd. 
Eggs,  jd.  a  dozen,  or  T^d, 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  in  this  placcj 
the  ancient  prices  of  provisions  in  Scotland, 
during  the  peaceful  reign  of  Alexander  IIL 
thirty  to  fifty  years  before  th?  period  now 
under  review ;  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  those  of  a  time  of  great  cheapness  and  a-r 
bundance.  In  these  prices,  the  Scots  boll  for 
oats  and  barley  of  six  bushels,  and  of  four  bu- 
shels for  wheat,  are  here  reduced  to  Winchester 
quarters ;  and  the  ancient  prices  are  compar- 
ed with  the  modern  currency,  according  to 
the  proportion  already  mentioned,  of  fifteen 
pounds  or  shillings  at  the  commencement  of 

•  Lei.  CoL  VI.  36, 
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the  nineteenth  century,  for  one  of  the  four-  a.  D. 
teenth.  A  quarter  of  oats  then  sold  for  5;d.  ^^^^^ 
or  7s.  Id.  A  quarter  of  barley,  or  rather  big, 
for  12d.  equal  to  15s.  A  quarter  of  wheat  for 
Ss.  8d.  equal  to  40s ;  and  was  reckoned  dear 
at  3s.  4d.  equal  to  50s.  of  modern  money  of 
account  *. 

•  Wyntown,  Oryg.  Cron.  VII.  x.  519—524. 
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